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Capital Comment 


Dynamite for Trade 


Seen in Kennedy 
Farm Proposals 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Now that the 
national political campaign is taking 
shape, it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that neither party intends to 
disclose any specific position on the 
farm problem. 

However, assumptions must be 
made regarding the statements of 
both candidates, and it is the purpose 
of this story to analyze those state- 
ments in regard to the grain and 
feed industries. 

The Nixon position centers on a 
broad expansion of the soil conserva- 
tion program financed through a pay- 
ment-in-kind program for farmers 
who are willing to cooperate with 
this type of operation. 

Sources within the U.S. Depart- 

(Turn to CAPITAL COMMENT, page 6) 


Crotalaria Problem 
On AAFCO Docket 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
will discuss latest findings relative 
to the toxicity of crotalaria seed in a 
special session planned for the 50th 
annual convention of the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials, 
Inc. (AAFCO) scheduled for Oct. 11- 
13 at the Shoreham Hotel here. 

AAFCO officers note that crota- 
laria seed toxicity has appeared re- 
cently as a problem in certain formu- 
la feeds manufactured in southern 
and southeastern states. 

“Crotalaria seed apparently is find- 
ing its way into feed as an adulterant 
in ingredients raised in that area,” 
the convention program planners said. 
This discussion, planned for the after- 
noon of Oct. 12, will point up the 
seriousness of the problem. 

In addition to reports by officers, 
committees and investigators, two 
special talks have been programmed. 
One, a guest address, will be given by 
W. E. Glennon, president, American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. The other 

(Turn to AAFOO, page 98) 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


KANSAS CITY — Whether or not 
one agrees with the philosophy of 
medication and its control, it is a fact 
that controls are with the feed in- 
dustry and there will be more rather 
than less regulation, feed men were 
told at the Feed Production School 
last week. 

Furthermore, discussions indicated, 
the federal regulations reach into 
just about all aspects of medicated 
feed operations — including intra- 


state and completely integrated busi- 
nesses, and including basic steps in 
production and handling as well as 
formulation and distribution. 

The Production School provided a 
rather thorough airing of the details 
and problems for the trade in con- 
nection with Food and Drug Admin- 
istration regulations and compliance 
with the law and regulations. The 
talks and discussions of FDA regula- 
tions by industry and government 
specialists were one of the highlights 
of the 11th annual Production School, 


Feed Men’s Questions on 
FDA Regulations Answered 


KANSAS CITY—A lively question- 
and-answer session was a highlight 
of discussions of Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration regulations and require- 
ments at the Feed Production School 
in Kansas City. 

To a considerable extent, the ques- 
tions put to the panel reflected feed 
men’s interest in some of the basic 
provisions and legal aspects of the 
federal law and regulations, although 
there were quite a number of ques- 
tions on specific in-plant procedures 
also. 

The questions from the floor dealt 
with such things as the interstate 


commerce provision, the grandfather 
clause, “custom” feeds and veterin- 
arian prescriptions for feeds, acci- 
dental drug contamination of an un- 
medicated feed, combinations of 
drugs, the extent of FDA jurisdiction 
and FDA inspections. 

Robert C. Wornick, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind., a Pro- 
duction School committee member, 
moderated the discussion. Panel 
members handling the questions were 
Dr. H. S. Wilgus, the Ray Ewing Co., 
Pasadena, Cal.; James Hamilton, Con- 
sumers Cooperative Assn., Kansas 

(Turn to QUESTIONS, page 6) 
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On-Farm Mixing Question 


Trade Confident of Role But Warned Against Complacency 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 

KANSAS CITY—You can mark 
these down in your calendar as pre- 
dictions for 1970: 

(1) The Yankees will win the pen- 
nant. 

(2) We'll still be debating the mer- 
its of on-the-farm milling. 

(3) The commercial feed industry 
will still be expanding, and will pro- 
duce a tonnage substantially greater 
than that produced in 1960. 


These predictions were made by 
Oakley Ray, director of market re- 
search for the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., in concluding his part 
in a panel discussion of the economics 
of on-farm mixing at the Feed Pro- 
duction School last week in Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Ray’s prediction and comments 
of others reflected the apparent con- 
fidence of many feed men on hand 
that the feed industry will maintain 
and advance its position in agricul- 
ture in the face of recently reported 


developments in connection with on- 
farm mixing. Most indicated that un- 
der most circumstances and when all 
of the various costs and quality and 
other considerations are weighed, the 
role of the commercial feed industry 
continues to be sound and strong. 
However, the more than 600 feed 
men on hand for the school were 
warned against too much complac- 
ency. They were told that competi- 
tion both within the industry and 
from farm mixing would force con- 
(Turn to FARM MIXING, page 96) 


‘Feed Men Advised on FDA Rules 


| held Sept. 21-23 at the Hotel Con- 
| tinental in Kansas City. 

The presentations spelled out the 
details of in-plant and other phases 
of compliance, and suggestions on 
meeting contamination and other 
problems ran all through many of the 
talks heard by some 640 feed men at 
the three-day event. 

A paper prepared by a leading in- 
dustry nutritionist, Dr. Walter Glista 
of Wirthmore Feeds, emphasized both 
the importance of compliance and the 
far-reaching nature of controls on 
medicated feeds. 

Dr. Glista said: “May I stress the 
necessity for compliance with FDA 
regulations—both as written into our 
laws and as interpreted by the admin- 
istration? Whether or not one agrees 
with the philosophy of medication and 
its control is not pertinent here. Con- 

(Turn to FDA, page 97) 


Pennsylvania Meeting 
Increased Emphasis 


Placed on Service 
In Feed Business 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Feedstuffs Staff 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The changes 
that are coming about today in 
agricultural production are placing 
an increasing emphasis upon the im- 
portance of service in feed manufac- 
turing and retailing. The feed manu- 
facturer or dealer who neglects his 
service program is bound to find some 
pretty tough sledding ahead. 

Those two related observations 

(Turn to PENNSYLVANIA, page 93) 


Adherence to Feed 
Merchandising Plan 
Urged at Seminar 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


CHICAGO—Approval of and ad- 
herence to the National Feed Mer- 
chandising Plan by the industry have 
been generally favorable, but thor- 
ough national adoption of the new 
plan has been met with some prob- 
lems, according to the retiring chair- 
man of the American Feed Manufac- 
tuers Assn.’s Sales Executives Coun- 
cil. 

Robert E. Miller, director of mar- 
keting, the Beacon Milling Co.,, divi- 
sion of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Cayuga, N.Y., said here last week at 
the council’s second annual market- 
ing seminar that it has been difficult 
to get strict adherence to the plan 
in some locations where beef feed 
bookings have been long established 
and are on a competitive basis. Also, 
he said some local feed companies 
not well acquainted with the plan 
were apt to violate its principles. 

The National Feed Merchandising 
Plan, introduced to the feed industry 
July 27, 1959, was designed as a guide 


(Turn to SEMINAR, page 43) 
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Top of the Hopper 


THE FARM PRESS AND OTHER SOURCES recently have had a good 
many mentions of farmers moving into on-farm feed mixing and reportedly 
reducing their feed costs. It is interesting to observe that this still is far 
from a tide sweeping in one direction. In fact, at a farm mixing discussion 
at the Feed Production School last week, Erwin Wascher of Honeggers’ & 
Co, cited chapter and verse in showing case histories of feeders who found 
it more economical to drop existing farm milling operations and go back to 
purchased feeds or supplements. It would be a healthy thing for the industry 
and for many feeders if more cases like this, along with a full picture of all 
costs and other considerations, could be brought to the attention of more 
producers. 

Most of the feed men at the Production School seemed to reflect confi- 
dence that the role of the industry and their firms in agriculture would be 
maintained, but they were warned against becoming or remaining complacent 
and of the fact that there no doubt would have to be continuing changes in 
patterns of production and distribution. 


v v 


SPEAKING OF ON-FARM MIXING, a feed manufacturer the other day 
pointed out a report showing how farm custom work has made tremendous 
strides in some areas. Even big farmers have found that they come out better 
by hiring machines and men and trucks on a custom basis to handle har- 
vesting, plowing and other activities. They can get a job done right and when 
it should be done. They save on investment in machinery, the report in Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies notes. They save on faxes as they let someone else own 
the machines. And they get the benefit of the latest in equipment and know- 
how. Isn't the situation in feed processing still quite similar? Won't most 
farmers make out better if they leave the investment, labor and know-how 
to the specialists ? The feed man quoting the report thinks so, and he continues 
to bet on the future of his firm and the industry. 


v ~~ 


MANY FEED MEN, it appeared in discussions at the Feed Production 
School last week, still are not fully aware of just how far the Food and Drug 
Administration regulations go or will reach when it comes to production, 
handling and use of medicated feeds. There may be differences in interpreta- 
tions of some legal aspects of the federal law and regulations, but most of 
those commenting on the situation at the school were indicating that—as an 
FDA man put it—“anyone who gets his finger into the chain of distribution 
accepts a degree of responsibility for what he handles.” Not everything is 
entirely clear in this respect, but it does seem clear that the regulations will 
touch more operations in more ways and that feed men should be more 
cognizant of their responsibilities as FDA sees them. For example, FDA says 
there have been many instances where feed production men have not been 
informed of or have disregarded or ignored the provisions of clearances under 
which their mills are operating. Also, it may be that too many have felt that 
the interstate provision of the law has not applied to them. 


~ v 


MOST PEOPLE OF THE WORLD spend half their income for food, but 
Americans spent only 21% of their income for food in 1959, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. If we had bought in 1959 the same kinds 
and quantities of food we ate in 1935-39, we would have spent only 15% of 
our 1959 income. 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


September’s business in most regions of the U.S. added up to increased 
sales over August and over September of 1959. This general conclusion would 
have been more enthusiastically accepted by the trade if the improvement 
hadn’t been expected. In fact, September’s gain over August and the same 
month a year earlier didn’t come up to the level expected by many manufac- 
turers and dealers. Farmers’ money problems and a warm September appar- 
ently have had the most to do with the disappointment. This week’s hog-corn 
ratio was almost a full mark above the previous week—14.6 compared with 
13.8. For the comparable week last year the ratio was 12.2. The wholesale 
feedstuff price index dropped 1 point to 73.1, compared with 76.1 a year 
earlier. Also on the down side was the feed-grain index—62 this week as 
against 62.9 a week earlier and 64.3 a year earlier. (Feed markets in detail 


on pages 94-96.) 


Northwest 


September’s feed business in the 
Northwest probably will add up to 
a slightly higher sales figure than 
that recorded for the same month a 
year earlier. But that general ap- 
pearance isn’t sufficient consolation 
for manufacturers who expected Sep- 
tember’s volume to show even greater 
strength. This, of course, is an infer- 
ence that business is good, but a bit 
disappointing. 

Why this disappointment? Feed 
prices have been relatively low, while 
prices paid producers for their mar- 
keted livestock, poultry and eggs 
have been more favorable than a year 
ago. This situation, it was hoped, 
would encourage farmers to feed far 
greater amounts of formula feed. 

Farmers, it seems, are doing a bet- 
ter job of feeding their animals. But 
there are a couple of factors which 
have made this apparent happy sit- 
uation less rosy. 

At the top of the list is the short- 
age of cash in farmers’ tills. So they 
are especially conservative in their 
spending. Even though the farmer 
knows formula feeds can make and 
save him money, in some cases all he 
can do is throw up his hands and 
moan, “If I haven’t got it, I can’t 
spend it.” 

When he does market his animals 
the feed man is given due considera- 
tion, but frequently he stands at the 
end of the bill collection line. 

Warm and wet weather has kept 
pastures in very good condition late 
in the outdoor feeding season—and 
feeders are taking as much advantage 
of this situation as possible. 

Feed sales apparently aren’t yet up 
to levels of enthusiastic acceptance, 
but an upward climb may be around 
the corner. Most manufacturers re- 
ported this week that cattle feed 
bookings have been fairly heavy. 
There may be some delay in actual 
deliveries—at least until the weather 
cools off a bit. 

Movement of hog, egg and turkey 
feeds is clipping along. The peak in 
turkey feeding is close at hand, how- 


ever. 


Cattle and hog feeds in the South- 
east continue to show signs of im- 
provement, and broiler feed business 
is reported as being fairly good, with 
both growers and millers realizing a 
fair profit. 

Southeastern states showed a slight 
increase in chick placements last 
week, although broiler prices were 
bid at 15¢ Ib., f.o.b. the farms. 

Oil mills in the extreme Southeast 
are offering very little cottonseed 
meal at this time and prices remain 
firm at between $58 and $59 ton, f.o.b. 
With less buying interest in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, some mills have re- 
duced prices as much as $1.50 ton 
under the October asking prices for 


quick shipment. Most of the major 
feed ingredient buyers report that 
their needs are covered through the 
first half of October, and are not 
inclined to book additional proteins 
at this time. 

Continued rains in most of the 
southeastern states are hampering 
the harvesting of corn. Offerings are 
at attractive prices, but shipments 
are being delayed due to high mois- 
ture. 

Many believe the citrus crop. was 
not damaged in the recent hurricanes 
as much as some had predicted, al- 
though the maturing of fruit has 
been delayed approximately four 
weeks. 

Some of the citrus processors who 
originally anticipated production 
around the first of October now state 
that it wili be the last week of Octo- 
ber or the first week in November 
before they will be in operation. 

Demand for citrus pulp continues 
good, with buyers bidding as high as 
$52 ton for citrus pulp, f.o.b. pro- 
cessors’ plants, but are unable to get 
any offered at this time. 


Northeast 


Formula feed manufacturers 
closed out the month of September 
with sales a shade higher than a 
year ago. Sales in the latest week 
were about steady with the previous 

jiod. Growing feeds are giving way 

egg mashes as laying flocks ma- 
ture. Broiler feeds are losing ground, 
but turkey feeds have held up well. 
Dairy concentrates are moving in vol- 
ume and dairy feeds as a whole 
topped egg mashes in tonnage. 

Egg prices held steady after their 
good rise. However, in the western 
New York area the market was un- 
settled and demand was slow to mod- 
erate. 

Broilers slipped a little in the East 
to 14%-16%¢ Ib—levels which trim 
growers’ profit margins. 


Central States 


Manufacturers of mixed feeds re- 
port that, as a whole, the volume of 
business during the month of Sep- 
tember was fairly satisfactory. It 
matched up somewhat better than the 
same month last year and had much 
in common with August of this year. 

The past week witnessed the cus- 
tomary “end-of-the-month” pickup in 
sales. There has not been any in- 
crease in the backlog of orders but 
the majority of the plants in this area 
are running from full-time to slightly 
better. 

There have been the usual seasonal 
pickups in some classes of feeds and 
there does not appear to be any par- 
ticular pessimism with respect to the 
immediate future. Hogs showed quite 
a pickup with an improvement in the 
corn-hog feeding ratio, compared with 
both the week before and the cor- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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Growth Factors) 


(_] Peter Hand Proven Premixes 
(5 and 10 Ib. batch size) 
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Water Soluble Vitamins 
and Antibiotics 
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P.H. Riboflavin 
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PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
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Our service 
and products help 
you produce 


The often-dramatic new developments of science 
hold the answers to many of your practical 
problems. Yet, most feed nutritionists and 
manufacturers simply do not have the time and 
facilities to test and evaluate all these discoveries 
for themselves. Today, Peter Hand can greatly 
expand your testing program and expedite your 
evaluation of these new developments. 


The Peter Hand Foundation acts as your 
clearing house on nutritional developments. We 
study and develop formulas and products for you, 
based on work at our own research farm and 
laboratory, and upon latest findings from 
universities, Current research results from all 
sources are evaluated by the Foundation staff. 
These developments are then further studied under 
practical conditions at our applied research farm. 


Consider The Peter Hand Foundation as part of 
your own research program, ready to serve you now! 


Check the products that interest you and 
mail this coupon now. We will 
be happy to send you full information. 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. © 1960 P.H.B. Co. pip comhient: 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. e MOhawk 4-6300 
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California Meeting 
Topics Announced 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Food and 
Drug Administration regulations, 
mineral nutrition, energy nutrition 
and genetics will be among the topics 
discussed Oct. 17-18 at the California 
Animal Industry Conference at the 
Memorial Auditorium in Fresno, Cal. 

Two talks with FDA views and 
regulations as their themes will open 
the conference Monday morning. Mc- 
Kay McKinnon, director of the San 
Francisco district of FDA, will speak 
on “FDA Views on Medicated Ani- 
mal Feeds,” followed by Dr. S. 
A. Peoples, University of California, 
Davis, talking on “Veterinarian Prob- 
lems and FDA Regulations.” Dr. 
George O. Kohler, chief of the Field 
Crops Laboratory in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Western Util- 
ization Research and Development 
Division, Albany, Cal., will close out 
the morning speaking on “Growth 
Factors in Forages.” 

Afternoon talks will have “Min- 
eral Nutrition” as their basic theme. 
Dr. George K. Davis, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, will speak on 
“Trace Element Interaction in Nu- 
trition”; Dr. F. H. Kratzer, Univer- 
sity of California, on “Zine Studies 
With Poultry”; Dr. G. P. Lofgreen, 
University of California, on “Calcium 
and Phosphorus Studies With Sheep.” 
Dr. Herman J. Almquist, vice presi- 
dent and director of research, the 
Grange Co., Modesto, Cal., on “In- 
terpretations of Nutritional Litera- 
ture.” 

The opening two talks Tuesday 
morning will be on “Energy Nutrition 
and Genetics.” Dr. Frederic W. Hill, 
University of California, will speak 
on “Energy Values of Feedstuffs and 
Their Use in Poultry Nutrition,” fol- 
lowed by G. R. J. Law, University of 
California, on “Research in Blood 
Groupings of Turkeys.” 

Two extension specialists then will 
discuss field trial research. William 
F. Rooney will talk on “Poultry Field 
Studies,” followed by Horace T. 
Strong on “Beef Cattle Feeding 
Trials in California Feedlots.” 

In the afternoon, Dr. Daniel G. 
Aldrich, Jr., of the university will ex- 
plain “Objectives of University Re- 
search,” and Dr. Blaine McGowan, 
Jr., also of the University of Califor- 
nia, will tell of the “Application of 
Veterinary Research.” 

The remainder of the afternoon 
will be devoted to concurrent pane! 
discussions on poultry, chaired by 
Hobart R. Halloran, feed consultant 
for Halloran Research Farm, Mo- 
desto; beef and dairy, headed by Dr. 
H. H. Cole of the host school, and 
grain, moderated by William F. Drum, 
Cargill, Inc., West Sacramento, Cal. 


A banquet, preceded by a social 
hour, will be held Monday night. 
Speaking will be Joe E. Burger, sales 
manager — special products, H. V. 
Nootbaar & Co., Pasadena, Cal., on 
“How to Get Better.” 

The conference is co-sponsored by 
the University of California College 
of Agriculture and the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 


EGGS, BROILERS 
SET PRICE MARKS 


* 

Egg and broiler prices appeared to 
be setting records this week. While 
egg prices climbed to new heights— 
in some markets the highest in nearly 
five years—broller prices fell to a 
level that some poultrymen called the 
lowest of the year. 

In Chicago, the top egg price paid 
by receivers was over 60¢ doz. 

Atlanta reported a broiler price of 
14-14%4¢ Ib. 


SALES CONTRACT—Oakley M. Ray (lower right with 
back to camera), market research director of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., discussed the final form 
of a feed industry uniform sales contract with the execu- 
tive committee of the AFMA Sales Executives Council at 
a meeting last week in Chicago. The contract was adopted 
by the committee and referred to the AFMA board of 
directors for association approval. At the same meeting, 
the committee elected new officers, including: Robert D. 
Emmons, general sales manager, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
chairman; Darrell M. Runke, general sales manager, Su- 
persweet Feeds, Inc., vice chairman, and J. C Huckabee, 
manager, feed sales, The Quaker Oats Co., secretary. 
Shown in the picture, left to right, are: Outside the table 
—Paul Cory, Moorman Mfg. Co.; Marshall W. Backus, 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange; J. E. Streetman, Ralston 


Purina Co.; Mr. Runke; D. B. Kinkaid, Dawe’s Labora- 
tories; Lee Boyd, AFMA; Richard L. Kathe, AFMA; 
Robert E. Miller, The Beacon Milling Co.; Herman Jensen, 
Golden Sun Milling Co; W. E. Glennon, AFMA; E. D. 
Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc.; Wesley E. Ballmann, Burrus 
Feed Mills; Clarence Bell, The Pillsbury Oo.; Mr. Em- 
mons; H. B. Herron, General Mills, Inc., and Mr. Ray. 
Around the inside of the table—Dale Smith, Western 
Farmers Assn.; R. W. Waite, Jr., Dannen Mills, Inc.; M. 
R. Eighmy, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.; Tom McGee, 
dr., Superior Feed Mills; Emmet G. Amdahl, Golden Sun 
Milling Co.; E. C. Fuller, Nutrena Mills, Inc.; Dean Mc- 
Neal, The Pillsbury Co. (AFMA board chairman); Mr. 
Huckabee; Edward E. Reynolds, McMillen Feed Mills; W. 
D. Moore, Jr., Southern States Cooperative; Earl P. 
Mitchell, Alabama Flour Mills, and G. A. Ensminger, 
Albers Milling Co. 


Broiler Set Up 23% 
From Year Earlier 


SALISBURY, MD.—The broiler in- 
dustry is loading up, getting ready to 
hit early January markets with a 
huge wave of chickens. 

Hatcherymen last week, in the 22 
important broiler producing states, 
set 40,855,000 eggs. Although slightly 
below the previous week this set was 
23% above the corresponding week a 
year ago. For the two weeks prior to 
that, the set was 18 and 20% ahead of 
a year ago. 

Broiler chick placements in the 22 
states totaled 28,491,000 last week. 
This was slightly above the previous 
week and 16% above the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Increases were 
reported in 10 states compared to 
the previous week. States showing 
appreciable increases included Maine, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia, while states reporting de- 
creases included Georgia, Arkansas 
and Delaware. 

Prices for broilers slid again last 
week in Delmarva with the average 
being 15.90¢ per pound at the farm. 
The week before it was 16.45¢. How- 
ever, last week’s price was slightly 
above a year ago when birds were 
sold at 15.65¢. 


Chicago Strikes Near 
Complete Settlement 


CHICAGO—Following three weeks 
of idleness brought on by strikes 
called by three different elevator 
worker unions, Chicago’s grain ware- 
houses—except the big 20-million- 
bushel structure in South Chicago 
owned and operated by Cargill, Inc_— 
were functioning again this week. Box 
cars were being switched onto the 
elevator tracks and lake steamers 
were being “snaked” into position for 
loading and unloading. 

Close to 600 workers, all members 
of one of the three unions, were in- 
volved in the walkout. 

Negotiations between the elevator 
owners and the Grain Elevator, Flour 
and Feed Mill Workers, L.L.A., Local 


No. 418, and those between the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and 27 supervis- 
ory weigh-men affiliated with Local 
421, International Longshoremen’s 
Assn., were concluded. 

As of Sept. 30 no settlement had 
been reached between Cargill and 
its employees who are members of 
still a third labor organization, the 
United Packing House Workers of 
America, CIO-AFL. 

Settlement with the 450 members 
of the Grain Elevator and Flour and 
Feed Workers union calls for an in- 
crease of 12%¢ per hour. 


Production Cut Ups 
Dehy Price in S. W. 


KANSAS CITY—An expected cut 
in late season production due to un- 
favorable weather this week resulted 
in an increase of $2 ton in the price 
of dehydrated alfalfa by major pro- 
ducers in the Southwest. 

Frost hit the Platte Valley of Ne- 
braska Sept. 29, an earlier than usual 
advent of cold weather, which is like- 
ly to put a dent in October output. 
Except for a small area around Cozad 
and Darr, Neb., there has been no 
real break in the dry weather which 
also means poor late season growth. 

The Sept. 29 bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Dehydrators Assn. says, “In gen- 
eral, plants in the Platte Valley of 
Nebraska are mostly on half time or 
less now, and the closing date for the 
season is variously set at Oct. 10 to 
Oct. 20. 

“It appears that the long dry spell 
in the Platte Valley and in Ohio and 
some other localities will probably 
force earlier shutdowns than usual.” 

September production has been un- 
der a year ago in some areas, but a 
bigger drop from normal output is 
expected in October. 

Another factor in the price advance 
is the high quality of current produc- 
tion. As usual in late season output, 
quality is averaging around 20% pro- 
tein and there is a strong demand for 
this kind of premium product for 
blending and other uses. Standard 
17% protein now must move out of 


storage and this means, of course, a 
higher cost to the seller. 

Current quotations of major pro- 
ducers are $44 ton, Kansas City basis, 
for 17% protein, 100,000 A bulk pel- 
lets, and $49 for reground sacked 

Aty. 


Robert Emmons New 
Committee Chairman 

CHICAGO — Robert D. Emmons, 
general sales manager, Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass., is the 
new chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.’s Sales Executives 
Council. He was elected here at the 
recent annual marketing seminar 
sponsored by the council. 

Mr. Emmons succeeds Robert E. 
Miller, the Beacon Milling Co., Cay- 
uga, N.Y. 

Darrell M. Runke, general sales 
manager, Supersweet Feeds, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is vice chairman, and 
J. C. Huckabee, manager, feed sales, 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is sec- 
retary. 

Newly elected members of the szles 
executives committee are: 

Marshall W. Backus, feed sales 
manager, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Ithaca, N.Y.; Wesley E. Ball- 
mann, co-manager in charge of sales, 
Burrus Feed Mills, Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Paul Cory, sales manager, Moorman 
Mfg. Co., Quincy, Il.; M. R. Eighmy, 
vice president, Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Earl P. 
Mitchell, sales manager, Alabama 
Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala.; Dale 
Smith, manager, feed department, 
Western Farmers Assn., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Emmett G. Amdahl, general sales 
manager of Golden Sun Milling Co., 
Estherville, Iowa, accepted an ap- 
pointment to the committee to com- 
plete the term of Herman (Jack) 
Jensen, also of Golden Sun, who re- 
signed because of increased and 
changed responsibilities within his 
company. 
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New from Merck — 


FEEDSTUFFS, Oct. 1, 1960-5 


For the first time a Lysine feed 
supplement you can afford to use 


For the first time in the history of the feed 
industry, nutritionists and feed manufac- 
turers now have available a lysine feed 
supplement they can afford to use. 

A new product from Merck research, 
LYAMINE costs only half of what you have 
had to pay in the past. 

LYAMINE is a reliable, standardized 
source of lysine, one of the essential amino 
acid building blocks of good nutrition for 
all livestock and poultry. 

Each pound of LYAMINE 20% contains 
90,720 mg. of completely available 
L-lysine. It is packed in 50-pound Kraft 
bags with 2-ply polyethylene liners. 

The levels of LYAMINE to be added to 
livestock and poultry feeds will depend 
upon the quantities of lysine required and 
the amount of this amino acid present in 
other feed ingredients. The lysine content 
of many common feed ingredients is highly 
variable and not completely available. - 


MIXING DIRECTIONS 
No special handling or mixing techniques 
are necessary with LYAMINE. The product 
is designed to blend readily with all com- 
monly used feed ingredients. No special 
precautions for handling or storing are 
required. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


1. Only very slight electrostatic properties 
are shown 

2. The flow properties appear to be com- 
parable to wheat middlings 

3. The mixture is only moderately dusty 

4. Microbiologically assayed 


5. LYAMINE is an absorbate thus the 
lysine will not segregate 
Whether you are interested in further ex- 
perimental work in turkey, swine, or other 
poultry and livestock rations or in adding 
lysine to diets deficient in this essential 
amino acid, LYAMINE will fill the need with- 
out bursting your feed-production budget. 
Ask your Merck Feed Products Repre- 
senative about the many ways in which 
lysine can be used to advantage in turkey, 
swine and poultry rations. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


(lysine feed supplement) 
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QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


City; Alfred Barnard, FDA, Kansas 
City, and Stanley Juscen, Wirthmore 
Feeds, Waltham, Mass. 

In addition to the pane! members, 
Paul Sanders of Elanco Products Co., 
Indianapolis, explained certain inter- 
pretations and offered comments on 
some of the questions. 

Following are some of the questions 

answers and comments: 
ne If a mill sells feed only within 
a single stete, must it still have an 
effective NDA and Form 10? 

A. Mr. Bernard said that just 
about all feed business ‘s considered 
“interstate.” If a feed contains active 
ingredients from an interstate source. 
the oneration comes under federal 
jurisd'ction. 

Some percons don’t agree with this 
view. another panel member said, and 
if this is the case, the question can 
be resolved through the courts. Mr. 
Barnard c'ted a court case which he 
snrid supports the interstate commerce 
view. 

Q. Is stilbestrol “considered harm- 
ful by FDA"? 

A. Replies indicated that evidence 
that the substance is definitely harm- 
ful is not available but that, under 
the new additive law, it is considered 
“suenect.” Therefore, new uses are 
not being cleared. but because of the 
law’s “grandfather clause,” feed 
plants with previous clearance can 
continue to add stilbestrol to their 
feeds. 

Another point in the discussion was 
that no residues in the meat from 
feeding stilbestrol have been shown. 
The government. it was noted, ac- 
knowledges this. Use of the substance 
in human medicine for years also 
was pointed out. 

One panel member observed that 
the situation is a “political” one, that 
“evervone is afraid of Congressman 
Delanev.” but that until the situation 
is clarified, industry will have to live 
with it. 

Can a veterinarian prescribe 
that a certain drug be added to a 
feed and mixed to his prescription? 
The drug may be one with which the 
feed man is unfamiliar. What if a 
veterinarian says that 2 Ib. of a cer- 
tain product should be added to a 
feed but the mill does not have FDA 
clearance on using it? 

A. The FDA official said that if 
there is a “bona fide doctor-patient 
relationship” and a veterinarian pre- 
scribes a drug for a specific flock for 
a specific disease, it is not illegal. 

However, if there is an attempt to 
use a veterinarian prescription as a 
“subterfuge” to get around new drug 
or Antib'ot'e Form 10 requirements, 
it is a different situation. The ques- 
tion of whether there is a bona fide 
doctor-patient relationship was said 
to be a meaningful thing. 

On further questioning about “cus- 
tom mixing” with drugs and veteri- 
narian prescriptions, it again was 
stated that there must be a “bona 
fide doctor-patient relationship.” 

Q. What are the requirements go- 
ing to be on the feed mill of the fu- 
ture? How will it be possible to 
operate profitably? 

A. Mr. Barnard replied that re- 
quirements are spelled out today. The 
requirements on the feed mill of the 
future are here today, and FDA ex- 
pects them to be lived up to. Some 
more potent agents may be developed, 
but not in the foreseeable future is 
anything seen which would be dif- 
ferent from what is being done today. 

Q. How much contamination by a 
new drug would be permitted in an 
unmedicated feed? 

A. It was indicated that when it 
comes to accidental inclusion of 
traces of a substance in a feed, FDA 
will not take an unrealistic view 
FDA expects feeds to be compounded 
accurately and to be mixed and han- 
died without contamination, but if 
there should be a minute amount of 
a substance in a feed and it is con- 


FDA REGULATIONS—Fielding many questions at the Feed Production 


School on FDA regulations and compliance was this panel. Left to right are 
Stanley Juscen, Wirthmore Feeds, Waltham, Mass; James Hamilton, Con- 
sumers Cooperative Assn., Kansas City; Dr. H. 8S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
Co., Pasadena, Cal.; Alfred Barnard, FDA, Kansas City, and Robert Wornick, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind., moderator. 


sidered accidental contamination, of- 
ficials will try to deal with the prob- 
lem “realistically.” 

Q. Does an FDA inspector have the 
legal right to inspect quantitative 
feed formulas? 

A. In the case of feeds with NDA’s 
or Form 10’s, the answer is yes, the 
FDA official said. It was stated that 
the feed firm can be required to “give 
full information on the use of drugs.” 
In the case of non-medicated feed, the 
legal history was said to be not clear. 

(Some persons have said, however, 
that a feed firm cannot legally be re- 
quired to show detailed feed for- 
mulas.) 

Q. When an FDA inspector takes a 
sample, will the feed plant get a 
report on the analysis if it is favor- 
able? 

A. The feed men were told that a 
plant may not get a report on the 
analysis under certain circumstances. 

Q. How soon might FDA begin in- 
specting feed mixing facilities on 
farms? 

A. No definite time was indicated. 
It was noted that FDA now 
has 550 inspectors for the U.S. and 
they are responsible for a multitude 
of things. Of these, 250 have been 
with FDA for less than three years 
and it it felt that it takes at least 
three years to train an inspector well 
FDA is being strengthened, but it is 
not forecast how soon specific types 
of inspection might be carried out un- 
less there are immediate serious prob- 
lems. 

Q. What will be the cleanout re- 
quirements on vertical mixers, screw 
conveyors, elevator legs, etc., when a 
non-medicated feed follows a medi- 
cated feed? 

A. Replies indicated that if con- 
tamination is found, the feed man 
should study his equipment and take 
corrective steps. In some cases, flush- 
ing a system with corn meal is ad- 
visable. This may be costly but is 
“less costly than getting into trou- 
ble.” 

Q. Can one add only 1 Ib. of a 
drug product per ton of feed or is it 
necessary to premix to get a good 
mix? 

A. One person suggested that in 
general, anything below 10 Ib. per ton 
should be premixed first. Another said 
that the minimum amount depends 
on the mixing efficiency of a particu- 
lar operation. In some cases, good 
results are obtained with 2 Ib. per 
ton. 

Q. Is it permissible to feed dust 
collections into a mix at a low rate, 
such as 1% of the mix? 

A. A reply indicated that it is not 
possible to say offhand what is sig- 
nificant for a particular drug for a 
particular mix for a particular ani- 
mal. In some cases, additions at a low 
level of dust collections containing a 
drug could be significant; in other 
cases, they may not be. 

Q. Where can one obtain a com- 
plete listing of new drugs, permissible 
combinations, ete.? 

A. One answer was that one of the 
most complete lists is found in a 
Texas control service report (which 
has been published and is familiar to 
many). 

Also, it was pointed out that con- 


trol officials have a program under 
which each drug supplier is to provide 
cards with information on his drugs, 
combinations that can be used, etc. 
These cards were said to be about 
complete now, and it was indicated 
that the program would be finalized 
at the control meeting in Washington 
this month. It was suggested that 
feed manufacturers should expect to 
obtain these cards from suppliers. 

Commenting on combinations, the 
FDA official noted that two old drugs, 
for example, might be used without 
question singly but that a combina- 
tion of the two may not be cleared 

Another person observed that some 
new drugs may have clearance but 
that combinations may not yet be 
permitted. Another comment in con- 
nection with combinations and low 
level use of some substances was that 
FDA is now requiring that no less 
than a certain amount of a sub- 
stance be used and that is the amount 
that can be determined in feeds. 

Feed men also were advised to 
check the antibiotic regulations to 
see certain exemptions under these 
regulations. 

Q. If a feed manufacturer operates 
intrastate and feeds out his own birds 
or animals in a completely integrated 
operation, must he still comply with 
FDA regulations? 

A. Assuming the feed contains an 
active ingredient received in inter- 
state commerce, the feed men were 
told, FDA jurdistiction would reach 
to the level of feed mixing in ques- 
tion. 

Q. In disposition of a drug with a 
lot number, how far in the chain of 
distribution must this be followed—to 
the dealer or where? 

A. The feed men were told that it 
is the intent of the regulations to 
trace a drug to the point of last sale. 
It was suggested that the distribu- 
tion records of a manufacturer should 
show where the feed went. 

Another person said that it has not 
been necessary to stipulate a close 
check on the lot number of a drug in 
feeds, that it has not been resolved 
that a lot number must be on feeds 
However, it was suggested that a 
feed manufacturer would be in a bet- 
ter position if he could trace feeds 
back and not have all lots of feed 
containing a particular drug subject 
to action in case of trouble. 

Q. What about compliance in the 
case of custom mixing a formula pro- 
vided by a feeder? 

A. The feed mill still has to comply 
with the law and regulations, it was 
Stated. 

Q. If a mill does custom pelleting 
for another manufacturer, using a 
premix furnished by that manufac- 
turer, is the mill still obligated to 
follow certain regulations? 

A. The FDA official said that the 
mill has an obligation in this case 
also. It was said that the courts have 
held that anyone who gets a finger 
into the chain of distribution accepts 
a degree of responsibility for what he 
handles. 

Q What is the situation where a 
feed manufacturer produces a drug- 
containing concentrate which has 
been cleared and this is remixed by a 
local mixer? 

A, It was stated that an effective 


new drug application is based on a 
hypothetical feed and that there is 
an obligation to stay with it to the 
finished feed. The man doing the mix- 
ing was said to have an obligation to 
have clearance on the finished feed. 

However, in further comment, an- 
other person explained that many 
effective applications have spelled out 
the distribution system, and a custom 
mixer can go ahead and use the ap- 
proved supplement in a mix if a farm- 
er wants that supplement. 

It was said that the question comes 
down to whether it is a bona fide cus- 
tom mix using a supplement in a way 
that has been cleared. 

Q. When a multiple-plant firm has 
clearance on a product for one plant, 
is the same clearance needed for an- 
other plant? 

A. The answer to this question was 
said to be not entirely clear, and it 
was indicated that an FDA office 
would check it to Washington head- 
quarters. 

There were other questions, too, 
about premixes and assay require- 
ments, including situations within a 
company or where premixes might be 
sold. In this connection, it was stated 
that each new drug application sets 
up its own standards for various 
operations. 

At the conclusion of the question- 
ing, Mr. Barnard said that FDA 
wants to be as helpful as possible 
Inspectors might not always be able 
to give exact answers to some ques- 
tions, but they will try to obtain the 
answers. 


CAPITAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


ment of Agriculture say that the soil 
conservation program has a wide fol- 
lowing within farm communities. 
However, it is admitted that the re- 
tirement of land and whole farms 
raises opposition among various farm 
community businesses, since a total 
farm retirement plan removes com- 
pletely an economic unit which has 
been the substance of trade in the 
small farm community service busi- 
ness. 

The Nixon program—yet unspeci- 
fied in details—does not appear to 
have such possible basic and drastic 
economic impact on farm commodity 
prices, the grain industry, the export 
trade, the feed industry and the end 
product industries served by the feed 
manufacturers, as does the equally 
obscure Kennedy program of supply- 
management plus a new concept of 
price support for farmers on the basis 
of income parity price for individual 
farmers. (It has been proposed that 
farm prices be supported to assure 
parity of income for farmers, giving 
them a return on capital, labor and 
management equal to that which sim- 
ilar or comparable resources earn in 
non-farm employment.) 


“Dynamite” 

Therein is “dynamite.” Dynamite 
that one may only assume was not 
fully understood by the Democratic 
candidate when he made his appeal 
for corn and farm belt support at 
Gutherie, S.D. That “dynamite” is the 
income parity price support for com- 
modities. 

Sen. Kennedy, in his courtship of 
the farm vote, espouses a concept of 
price support for farmers based on a 
level of income price parity for the 
basic crops. He says such figures can 
be calculated accurately at USDA 
and can be submitted to the farmers 
immediately. However, he fails to 
spell this vital part out to his farm 
audience. 

Subsequently, it was learned here 
that after the advance text of the 
Kennedy speech was available, USDA 
experts worked out such income par- 
ity price supports for the major price 
supported commodities only as late 
as the close of business on Sept. 23, 
whereas the Kennedy speech was de- 
livered mid-day on Sept. 22. That 
Sen. Kennedy was not aware of the 
following consequences, price-wise, is 
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obvious since all his conclusions could 
not be established unless he had ac- 
cess to the only totally informed 
sources of the USDA economic staff, 
which he did not. 


USDA Interprets 


USDA economic staff interpreta- 
tions of the Kennedy income parity 
price proposals indicate that under 
his supply-management concept, com- 
modities would be as follows (nation- 
al farm average level) : 

Eggs—57.9¢ doz.; wheat—$2.90 bu.; 
corn—$1.97; cotton—$0.485 Ib.; milk 
— $6.40 ecwt.; cattle —$29.70 cwt.; 
hogs—$26.80 cwt.; chickens—32.2¢ Ib. 
and soybeans—$3.50 bu. 

Those income parity prices seen as 
per unit of support are substantially 
above existing support levels — and 
those are the levels at which the 
Kennedy program would apply the 
supply-management program which 
would of necessity restrict basic farm 
production. 

Production Cutback 

Upon receipt of this economic data, 
USDA analysts determined that this 
income parity price support proposal 
would result in a reduction of live- 
stock production by 25%; it would 
double the price of poultry, through 
higher feed costs, by about 100%, 
and it would, if made effective 
through supply-management controls, 
cut back the availability of red meat 
from the present per capita con- 
sumption of 160 Ib. to less than 140 
lb.—a level which is lower than 
the availability of red meat under the 
OPA rationing system. 

Over-all, as far as the feed indus- 
try is concerned, it would reduce 
manufactured feed demands—would 
reduce food demand as the drasti- 
cally higher income parity price 
would boost the price of cereal and 
meat products in the market place. 

Probably more importantly, on the 
basis of the cutback in per capita 
availability of red meat, it would force 
the market price well into higher 
ground—unless there was some type 
of ration control. Such type of con- 
trol would be either federal ration 
controls or rationing by price, and 
the latter would mean a zooming re- 
tail price for red meat, USDA experts 
say. These are not political associates 
of the front office, but are the econ- 
omists who prepared these estimates. 


Cutback in Feed 

This condition would mean a shock- 
ing cutback in feed industry sales, 
USDA officials declare—for example, 
a cutback in livestock by 25% would 
reduce feed use. A doubled price of 
poultry could do little less than re- 
duce poultry production and sales. 

A $3.50 income parity price for 
beans would mean that urea would 
come into the market vigorously and 
preempt the farmer production of 
beans in future years as the chemical 
companies took over an inflated bean 
meal market. 

The Kennedy income parity con- 
cept is virtuous to the farmer, but it 
by-passes the facts of the market 
place. 

For example, the Kennedy income 
price parity concept for commodities 
would mean cotton at 48%¢ Ib. The 
current price support level is some- 
thing like 16¢ lower than that. Is it 
not probable that with cotton sup- 
ported at such a price level, the syn- 
thetic fibers would take over an- 
other important segment of the fabric 
market? It is reported that Nominee 
Kennedy is solicitous over the wel- 
fare of the New England cotton and 
textile mills. Can he reconcile the 
certain future invasion of the syn- 
thetic fibers into the textile field un- 
der a farm plan which would price 
cotton at 50¢ Ib. as the federal gov- 
ernment price support level? 

Corn and Swine 

Regarding corn and swine, the 
Kennedy plan seems to ignore the 
fact that the elimination of acreage 
controls on corn by Secy. Benson and 
the voluntary restrained expansion of 
swine production by the hog farmers 
might indicate that the corn-hog belt 


farmers may not be as angry at Ezra 
as the political reporter would sug- 
gest. 

The Kennedy plan would, accord- 
ing to USDA experts, place a support 
level for corn at about $1.97 bu. on 
an income price parity basis. Since 
almost 90% of the corn now is con- 
sumed on farms, it would be inter- 
esting to see the mechanics of con- 
trol which might be applied, unless 
there were to be a federal crop police- 
man stationed on every farm. 

On the basis of the Kennedy con- 
cept, the farmers will never have it 
as good as under the income price 
parity concept. That concept on a 
national farm average basis would be 
about 25% over the full parity con- 
cept under the present law. 

It is true that supply-management 
concept would sharply cut back farm 
production to attain the income par- 
ity price goal. 

But, at that point, where is the 
small, so much emphasized family 
farm? Sen. Kennedy in his Gutherie, 
S.D., speech said, in part, “We pledge 


ourselves to securing full parity of | 


income for the American farmer. I 
mean a clear, easily-defined concept 
which can be mathematically ascer- 
tained and computed. Parity of in- 
come is that income which gives aver- 
age producers a return on their in- 
vested capital, labor and management 
equal to that which similar, or com- 
parable, resources earn in non-farm 
employment. Parity of income price 
under this definition can be calcu- 
lated by USDA without difficulty.” 

That last phrase is so correct. Be- 
fore the Democratic nominee made 
this statement public, USDA tech- 
nicians had computed the income 
parity prices Sen. Kennedy men- 
tioned, and they have been noted in 
this report. But they were not avail- 
able to the Democratic nominee at 
the time his speech was made. 

Feed Industry 

It is difficult to wrap up this whole 
concept in one story. The big impact 
would unfavorably hit the feed in- 
dustry, the cattlemen and swine and 
poultry producers. 

With wheat income price parity 
concept now seen as nearly $3 bu. at 
the farm level, what would this mean 
in export subsidy payments for 
wheat, and what must it mean for 
U.S. flour exports in a threatening 
shrinking market of the inner six 
western European nations for U.S. 
wheat flour? 

For the U.S. chemical industry, it 
may be noted that the Kennedy pro- 
posal means nothing less than a cut- 
back in all farm production to dis- 
courage maximum farm output and 
favors high prices to farmers on re- 
duced production in a probable cash 
guarantee of support prices well 
above those now prevailing. 

This means, in short, that the 
Kennedy proposals, if adopted, would 
halt production efficiencies, but per- 
suade the inefficient small farms to 
stay in the farm production scene, 
even though the Kennedy mirage 
would not under any circumstances 
mean that the inefficient, small farm 
could survive. The Kennedy income 
parity concept reads like a mosaic 
concept of heaven-sent prophecy. 

As reported before, the campaign 
promises of both parties will be gen- 
eralities—the ultimate answer is that 
the farm problem cannot and will not 
be solved in the framework of poli- 
tics. 


Feed Hearing Slated 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Board of Agriculture has an- 
nounced a public hearing Oct. 10 at 
10:30 a.m. to consider the question 
of continuing regulations to permit 
the sale of high fiber feeds for pul- 
lets and young turkey hens, accord- 
ing to John L. Reitzel, assistant com- 
missioner of agriculture. 

The hearing will be in the board 
room of the Agriculture Building in 
Raleigh, 


| Broiler Council Names 


| Director of Relations 


RICHMOND, VA—G. Robert 
Peterson, until recently general man- 
ager of the feed division of The Pills- 
bury Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed director of 
industry relations 


for the National 
Broiler Council, 
according to an 


announcement by 
Frank “Frazier, 
NBC executive 
vice president. 

Mr. Peterson 
will interpret 
NBC's program to 
the industry and will be in charge 
of activities designed to build greater 
industry participation and support, 
according to Mr. Frazier. 

A broiler industry leader for many 


G. Robert Peterson 


years, Mr. Peterson has been vice 
| president of the midwestern region of 
| NBC for three years, a member of 
the council’s executive committee for 
| four years and chairman of the bud- 
get committee. He has also served on 


the board of directors for Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and has 
been active in the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., the National 


Turkey Federation and the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries. 


G&FDNA 


Information Head 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Verlon C. Meyer as director of in- 
formation services for the Grain & 

Feed Dealers Na- 


tional Assn. was 
announced by 
Mee Charles Force, 
president. Mr. 
oot Force said that 


“the 
of Mr. Meyer cul- 


employment 


— minates a long 
search for the 
properly trained 
Ase man to fill the 
new staff posi- 

Verion C, Meyer 

tion. 


Mr. Force stated plans for an ex- 
panded public relations program were 
recommended during “Operation 
Horizon,” the national officers’ long- 
range planning session in December, 
1958. Last spring, secretaries of the 
52 affiliated state grain and feed as- 
sociations endorsed the proposal that 
the national group employ a full-time 
director of information. The newly 
created opening was authorized by 
the directors meeting in Kansas City 
March 6, 1960. 

Mr. Meyer comes to the national 
association from Clemson College 
where he is serving as assistant pub- 
lications editor for the agricultural 
extension service. Among Mr. Meyer's 
accomplishments at Clemson was the 
organization of the college’s first TV 
program. 

Mr. Meyer holds 
cultural journalism 
sity of Missouri. He was formerly em- 
ployed by Kraft Foods assistant 
editor of Producers Kraftsman. 

Mr. Force stated that “our indus- 
try has been badly misinterpreted by 
the nation’s press and some of the 
public. Our coordinated public rela- 
tions program will help to tell our 
story to the public.’ Mr. Force said 
that Mr. Meyer will join Alvin E. 
Oliver, executive vice president, and 
Herbert L. Sharp, secretary, in the 
association’s office in Washington, 
D.C., November 15. 


ELEVATOR BURNED 

SPIRITWOOD, N.D.—Fire of un- 
determined origin recently caused 
damages estimated at nearly $75,000 
in destroying the Sundeen Grain Co 
elevator, the elevator office building 
and about 18,500 bu. of grain. Conrad 
Sundeen, Jamestown, owner of the 
facility, said the buildings were val- 
ued at about $50,000 and the grain 


a degree in agri- 
from the Univer- 


as 


at $24,500. 


| 
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Objectors Continue 
Efforts to Change 


Molasses Definition 


NEW ORLEANS — Official defini- 
tion of feeding cane molasses again 
will be a point of consideration at the 
upcoming annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Feed Control 
Officials in Washington, D.C. 

It is understood that details of how 
the definition should read will be 


| ironed out during a states relations 
| session the evening of Oct. 11. This 
| particular convention discussion peri- 


od, sponsored jointly by AAFCO and 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., will be based upon questions 
submitted by industry representatives 
and government feed control officials. 
(See related story on page 1.) The 
AAFCO meeting is scheduled for Oct. 
11-13 at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington. 

Here’s what’s behind the talk of 
possible changes in the current tenta- 
tive definition of feeding cane molas- 
ses formed at the 1957 AAFCO meet- 
ing: 

In 1940, AAFCO adopted the fol- 
lowing definition: 

“Feeding Cane Molasses is a by- 
product of the manufacture of Cane 
Sugar and shall contain 48% or more 
total sugars expressed as_ invert 
sugar. Its solution in an equal weight 
of water shall test not less than 39.75 
degrees Brix.” 

Then, at the 1957 annual AAFCO 
meeting, a new definition, tentative in 
status, was adopted: 

“Feeding Cane Molasses is a by- 
product prepared from the juice of 
sugar cane. It may consist of various 
types of cane molasses or blends 
thereof with or without addition of 
other constituents which are normal- 
ly present in and derived from cane 
molasses, provided the total sugars 
content expressed as invert sugar is 
not less than 48% and the Brix by 
double dilution is not less than 79.5 
degrees,” 

Signs of Concern 

Since adoption of the latter tenta- 
tive definition, there have been signs 
of concern among sugar producers, 
molasses distributors and some feed 
manufacturers. 

The Pacific Molasses Co. is among 
those seeking to have the current ten- 
tative definition replaced by its pred- 
ecessor, the definition which was in 
effect until 1957. 

Says Bascom K. Doyle, vice presi- 
dent of Pacific Molasses, New Or- 
leans: “Our position is that we should 
return to the definition in effect from 
1940 to 1957. By long experience, this 
proved to be a practical and satisfac- 
tory definition.” 

Pacific Mclasses and trade inter- 
ests in agreement, say the new defini- 
tion of feeding cane molasses, has, 
in their minds, created “problems.” 

Mr. Doyle looks at the situation 
this way: 

“Since 1958, much discussion has 
been going on regarding the effect of 
this definition as allowing the mixing 
of distillers slops, the residue remain- 
ing after fermentation of blackstrap 
molasses for production of alcohol, 
with cane blackstrap molasses and al- 
lowing the mixture to be called Feed- 
ing Cane Molasses. 

“No sugar producers are in favor of 
blending distillers slops with cane 
blackstrap molasses and virtually all 
of the feed manufacturers contacted 
by us prefer straight cane blackstrap 
molasses with no mixture of distillers 
slops.” 

Mr. Doyle says Pacific Molasses 
“strenuously objects to a definition 
for feeding cane molasses that allows 
the blending of distillers slops with 
feeding cane molasses.” 

It is his opinion that a feed trade 
buyer “can no longer be sure what 
he is getting’ when he buys feeding 
cane molasses. 

“We have in our files letters from 
sugar producer organizations which 
point out their serious objections to 
the present definition for feeding cane 

(Turn to MOLASSES, page 99) 
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DEMONSTRATION—A useful procedure to differentiate rapidly among 
certain drugs in feeds was presented by Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, 
Mass., to the feed industry at the Feed Production School. In this picture, 
Stanley Juscen of Wirthmore is demonstrating the simple and rapid drug 
differentiation method to feed men at the school. On his left is Si Renaudette, 
also of Wirthmore. The procedure was developed by J. A. Reid, Jr., of the 
Wirthmore research laboratory and was explained in a Production School 
paper prepared by Dr. Walter Glista of Wirthmore. 


Wirthmore Presents Drug Differentiation Method 


KANSAS CITY—Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc., last week presented to the feed 
industry a useful procedure to dif- 
ferentiate qualitatively among five 
different drugs used in feeds. The pro- 
cedure, called the Wirthmore Rapid 
Drug Differentiation Method, was de- 
scribed and demonstrated at the an- 
nual Feed Production School in Kan- 
sas City. 

The procedure can be handled 
quickly and readily by non-technical 
personnel in a plant; technical per- 
sonnel are not required. It can be 
used for in-plant detection of five 
different drugs at normal and sub- 
normal feed use levels. 

The procedure—to differentiate 
qualitatively among nicarbazin, zoal- 
ene, 3.5-DNBA (from Unistat), nitro- 
furazone and furazolidone—was de- 
scribed to the feed men in a paper 
prepared by Dr. Walter Glista, vice 
president and director of research for 
Wirthmore. Dr. Glista was unable to 
be present at the school, and Stanley 
Juscen of Wirthmore read the paper 
and demonstrated the procedure. 

The method was developed by J. A. 
Reid, Jr., of the Wirthmore research 
laboratory for estimating sample size 
prior to analyzing an unknown sam- 
ple for: its content of any of the 
drugs. 
Dr. Glista said that the presence 
of any one of the five drugs in a feed 
or dust sample can be detected in 
about five minutes by the very sim- 
ple technique. He said they have been 
able to detect the presence of most 
of the above drugs even when present 
at about a tenth normal concentra- 
tion (10-20 ppm). A mixture of the 
above drugs can also be detected by 
use of the color reaction. 

The method, Dr. Glista said, should 
be useful in several ways. It is help- 
ful to the control chemist and per- 
mits a rough estimate of the expected 
drug concentration. In the plant, it 
can be used to trace the nature of 
dust contamination. It can be used to 
check the presence of drugs in feeds 


WET CORN CROP 
LESS PROBABLE 


Feed manufacturers and dealers of 
the Corn Belt have found some relief 
from concern about strong indica- 
tions of another wet corn crop—the 
kind that tends to discourage normal 
feeding of manufactured feeds. 

The U.S. Weather Bureau has re- 
ported that during the past several 
weeks the crop dried and matured 
fast in the main north central areas 
of the Midwest. The threat of an 
early frost has become less severe. 


following a medicated run. Also, if 
there is any question about the iden- 
tity of feed in a given bin, it can be 
promptly checked for the drugs listed 
above. 

Mr. Juscen said that it is expected 
that similar methods will be de- 
veloped for other drugs also. 

The procedure was described as fol- 
ows: 


WIRTHMORE RAPID DRUG 

DIFFERENTIATION METHOD 

Equipment: 

1. 100 ml. plastic graduated cylin- 
der with stopper (Nalgene or 
similar). 

2. 1 qt. screw top plastic bottles 
(Nalgene or similar). 

15 mm. x 100 mm. Pyrex Petri 
dishes. 

Spatula. 

Reagents: 

A. 4 gm. Potassium Hydroxide, 
Technical or Reagent Grade in 
96 ml. Denatured (3A) Alcohol— 
(4% KOH). 

B. Dimenthylformamide, Technical 
or Reagent Grade—(DMF). 

Procedure: 

1. Transfer 10 ml. of Reagent A 
(4% KOH) to graduated cylin- 
der. 

2. Add Reagent B (DMF) to cylin- 
der, fill to 100 ml. and mix. 

3. Pour about 10 ml. of freshly pre- 
pared mixture into Petri dish. 

4. Sprinkle small amount unknown 
feed on top of liquid in Petri dish 
(approximately amount to cover 
thumbnail). 

Observations: 

1. 3,5-DNBA (from Unistat) will 
produce pink to red specks. 

2. Furazolidone will produce blue 
specks. 

3. Zoalene will produce green 
specks. 

4. Nitrofurazone will produce pur- 
ple specks. 

5. Nicarbazin will produce yellow- 
ish-orange specks. These develor 
after 1-2 minutes and are the 
most difficult of the five drugs to 
detect because of the natural 
color of the feed particles. 

Notes: 

1. Avoid direct inhalation of DMF 
fumes—conduct tests in open or 
well-ventilated room. 

2. DMF and 4% KOH should be 
mixed freshly prior to use. 

3. Pellets or crumbles may be 
ground by means of a mortar 
and pestle. Drugs are more dif- 
ficult to determine when feed 
is in this form. 

4. A piece of filter paper in the 
bottom of the Petri dish may be 
saturated with the solution and 
the feed sprinkled on the filter 
paper as an optional method. 


Indicate Half Payment 

For Administrative 

Cost in Chemell Case 
By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA—Signing of an order 
allowing payment of half the amounts 
claimed due on certain administra- 
tive expenses involved in the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings of the nation-wide 
chain of Chemell hatcheries was in- 
dicated this week in a meeting of 
creditors in Gainesville, Ga. 

W. F. Cummings, court appointed 
trustee for Gainesville Hatchery, Inc., 
and Chemell’s Hatchery, Inc., re- 
quested Judge J. Ellis Mundy, referee 
in bankruptcy, to approve partial pay- 
ment of administrative costs during 
the period Aug. 6, 1959, through Oct. 
8, 1959. The trustee’s list of approved 
claims totaled $1,165,000 from more 
than 250 firms and individuals. 

It was reported that the trustee’s 
attorneys were drawing up the order 
for Judge Mundy’s signature. 

A number of accounts which had 
teen issued debtor certificates during 
the period when the hatcheries were 
operating under Chapter II proceed- 
ings were included in the approved 
claim list. 

A report of Mr. Cummings, the 
trustee, shows that as of Sept. 8 the 
approximate sum of $1,165,690 was 
available for use in payment of 
claims. This money, it is anticipated, 
will be used in payment of trustee- 
approved claims, which would leave 
no money available for payment of 
unsecured claims dating prior to the 
Chapter II proceedings. 

Nov. 14 is the date picked for the 
next scheduled meeting of creditors 
in the Federal Building at Gaines- 
ville. 


Memphis Soy Meal 
Futures Hit New Low 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures prices followed an irregular 
pattern the past week on the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade. Soybean oil 
meal hit new season lows, while cot- 
tonseed oil meal advanced. 

The new lows in soybean oil meal 
came Sept. 23 and again Sept. 27. 
With them came the possibility of 
renewed interest from buyers for for- 
ward purchases at ‘discounts. 

This development reflected a slow 
trading cash market, where prices 
also drifted down. Buyers were cover- 
ing needs for only nearby require- 
ments to bring them into the new 
crop, where they anticipate still lower 
levels. 

The cottonseed oil meal futures 
board had a firm tone and prices 
moved up as much as $1 ton. The 
October option traded at $49 during 
the week and the forward January 
level was $52. Cash cottonseed oil 
meal business was slow, with some 
mills needing shipping instructions on 
nearby production. At the present, 
however, supplies dw not appear bur- 
densome. 


VyLactos Appoints 
‘President for a Day’ 


DES MOINES—James R. Brown, 
Des Moines, was named “President 
for a Day” of VyLactos Laboratories, 
Des Moines feed ingredient manufac- 
turer. Mr. Brown was honored as a 
part of the firm’s 3lst anniversary 
program. He has been employed with 
the company the entire 31 years. 

To kick off the fall sales program, 
an 86-car trainload shipment of Vy- 
Lactos products was shipped to the 
company’s distributors in 15 Midwest 
states. Major products are Omalass 
and Scotch O Lass, dried molasses 
concentrates for poultry and livestock 
rations. The trainload shipment 
weighed over 3% million pounds, ac- 
cording to Bill Rogerson, president of 
the firm. 


Major Ingredients 
In Dull Trading 


This week’s oilseed meal markets 
were dull, animal protein feed prices 
stood still and trade in most mill- 
feeds was draggy, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
weekly report on average bulk feed 
prices. 

From Sept. 20 to Sept. 27, all oil- 
seed meal items showed weakness, 
especially soybean meal, which 
slumped because of only fair formula 
feed demand and the outlook for a 
better mew soybean crop than ex- 
pected. 

The millfeeds situation was confus- 
ing. Prices were a bit better in the 
Midwest because mills there still had 
commitments from the East, where 
mills had been curtailed by strikes 
of one sort or another. 

A Buffalo market observer said 
millfeed prices there were cheap for 
this time of year, in comparison with 
other ingredients, But a midwestern 
tradesman said prices in his region 
were slightly stronger because of an 
increased demand, the source of 
which he tagged a mystery. 


Change 
from 
evious 
1960 1960 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 61.80 63.20 —i.40 
seed meal 57.15 57.45 — .30 
Linseed meal ....... 61.15 61.40 — .25 
@ cake or meal. 57.50 62.25 —4.75 
Peanut meal ........ 54.00 55.25 —1.25 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 70.00 70.00 
Tankage 68.90 68.90 
Fish meal ........-- 90.00 90.00 
64.2 64.2 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 44.00 44.00 


Dist. dried grains ... 56.35 55.60 + .75 
Brewers dried grains. 45.85 45.20 + .65 
cece 72.3 19 + 4 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
35. 37. —1.05 
Middlings and shorts. 36.55 37.85 —1!.30 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed .......- 43.30 42.70 + .60 
Rice bran 29.00 29.00 
65.8 6.0 + 8 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 47.70 47.15 + .55 
n 91.8 9.8 +1.0 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 23.89 23.89 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
73.1 41 —t0 
FEED GRAINS 

Prices at prin. mkts 

on 38.20 38.40 — .40 

Sore 43.50 43.40 + .10 
Barley + .30 
Grai hums ....- J 
fades 4 2.0 62.9 — 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


Expect Record Crowd 


RICHMOND, VA.—A record at- 
tendance of nearly 1,000 people is 
anticipated for the Virginia State 
Poultry Trade Show at Hotel Roa- 
noke Oct. 11-12, according to L. L. 
Tourgee, attendance chairman. 

Members of the attendance com- 
mittee throughout the state are re- 
portedly busy making transportation 
arrangements for some 500 commer- 
cial producers of broilers, turkeys and 
commercial and hatching eggs expect- 
ed for a special Producer Day pro- 
gram Oct. 11. Dr. C. E. Howes, head 
of the poultry department, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, will be the fea- 
tured speaker at a Producer Recog- 
nition luncheon at which the growers 
will be guests of the Poultry Federa- 
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‘the buy 
BACIFE 


Hundreds of feed manufacturers have found that Baciferm Zinc Bacitracin 
Antibiotic Supplements do an outstanding job for their customers. Earle- 
Chesterfield Mill Co., of Asheville, N. C., is one of this growing list of Baciferm 
boosters. Earle-Chesterfield’s nutritionist, Dave Williams, sums it up this way: 


“We would certainly say the buy is Baciferm. We’re using it in our broiler 
and layer rations. And we like it. It has the stability and efficiency we must 
have. And at the same time, it’s economical. It appears to us that it delivers e 
everything the other antibiotics do with some extras to boot. It improves the 
efficiency of our feeds and, most important in the final analysis, it’s doing a 
superb job where it counts most — with our customers in profitable day-in, 
day-out use.” 


Gp ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. < 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. * CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK a 


BACIFERM HELPS EARLE-CHESTERFIELD SELL FEED! 


Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 
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MIXING AND PREMIXING—The feed and allied industry men pictured here 


spoke and took part in Feed Production School panel discussions on mixing 
and premixing. In the first picture is the mixing panel. Left to right, Harry 
Pfost, Kansas State University, presiding; G. A. Carlson, Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Balanced and Blended 


Production School Program Provides 
New Information on Feed Mixing 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


KANSAS CITY — The basic func- 
tion in feed manufacturing — feed 
mixing—would appear to be devel- 
oping into more of a science, not just 
an art. And, in view of the increased 
complexities of feeds plus more strin- 
gent government controls, one might 
observe that that is as it should be. 


At any rate, the Feed Production 
School program this year reflected 
increased knowledge of, or closer ex- 
amination of, various developments 
and problems in mixing. 

Experts from industry and college 
presented research and other infor- 
mation, along with comments and 
suggestions, on just about all types 
of mixers and mixing, from premixing 
through final finishing of feeds. 
Liquid application, in addition to dry 
mixing came in for attention, and 
certain new equipment or applica- 
tions of equipment were considered. 
An undertone in all of the discussions 
was the necessity of preventing con- 
tamination and complying with gov- 
ernment regulations. 

While a large amount of basic and 
other information on mixing was pre- 
sented, comments also indicated that 
there is still a good deal to be learned 
about mixing efficiency and other 
aspects of mixing. 

The premixing and mixing discus- 
sions were one of the principal fea- 
tures of the 11th annual Feed Pro- 
duction School, held Sept. 21-23 at 
the Hotel Continental in Kansas City. 
Some 635 feed men were on hand for 
the intensive three-day event. At- 


tendance was down somewhat but 
was considered fairly good in view of 
the fact that a small mill short course 
was not part of the school this year. 
At least 40 states, plus several Ca- 
nadian provinces and foreign coun- 
tries, were represented among the 
enrollees in the annual school which 
has attracted international attention. 


Brief summaries of the premixing 
and mixing presentations follow (full 
details, including data and illustra- 
tions, are in the Feed Production 
School Transcript which is avail- 
able): 


RECEIVING, STORING AND 
HANDLING DRY MICRO-INGRED- 
IENTS AND PREMIXES IN THE 
FEED MILL — Warren Armstrong, 
quality control and formulation man- 
ager for Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis, 
summed up a discussion of this topic 
as follows: 


1. Packaging requirements of mi- 
cro-ingredients will vary from expen- 
sive drums for those sensitive to han- 
dling and the highly potent, to paper 
bags for the less potent and less sen- 
sitive. 

2. A perpetual inventory with stock 
rotation with every new shipment is 
a must. 

3. Incoming micro - ingredients 
should be assayed for guaranteed 
nutrients. 

4. Accurate scales that can be read 
easily and rapidly are necessary. 
Preference is for dial scales accurate 
to 0.1 Ib. 

5. Clear and concise labeling of all 
micro-ingredients by their common 
name is imperative. 


PARTICLE REDUCTION AND PROPORTIONING—Speakers and panel 
members who discussed two of the principal Feed Production School topics 
are pictured here. In the first photo, left to right, are members of the panel 
on particle reduction: Guy B. Stearns, Entoleter, Inc., New Haven, Conn.; 
Harold Roskamp, Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa; Roy W. 
Stiger, Sprout, Waldron & Co, Inc., Muncy, Pa.; George Thomas, Prater 


neer, Minneapolis, and Charles Ward, Ralston Purina Co., Kansas City. In 


the second picture are premixing panel members: Will Brooks, Illinois Farm 
Supply Co., Springfield (presiding, and pointing at someone in the audience) ; 
James Pierce, Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa; Charles Hotchkiss, 
Co., Minneapolis; Vernon Hayes, Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co., Ft. American Cyanamid Co, New York, and Warren Armstrong, Nutrena Mills, 
Worth; Robert Fredrikson, Strong-Scott; Henry Schipke, consulting engi- Minneapolis. 


6. Compatibility of micro-ingredi- 
ents in a premix must be carefully 
considered in order to prevent un- 
necessary losses. (For example, some 
minerals should not be included in 
vitamin mixes that will not be used 
rapidly.) 

7. Premix carriers must be care- 
fully screened for suitability accord- 
ing to various requirements. Stabi- 
lized fats, usually 1-4%, can help re- 
duce segregation. 

8. Special care in prevention of 
contamination of micro-ingredients 
will reap dividends in reduced field 
complaints and reduced cost. 

PRINCIPLES OF PREMIX 


BLENDERS —A detailed discussion 
of premixing equipment, procedures 


and control was presented by James 
G. Pierce, quality control director for 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, 
Towa. 

“The selection of the mixer and the 
mixing procedure must be based upon 
a sound knowledge of the character- 
istics of the individual ingredients to 
be used,” said Mr. Pierce. “In a sys- 
tem using a variety of ingredients for 
complex premixes, one type of mixer 
is insufficient. Final choice of system 
must be verified by laboratory analy- 
sis.” 

He emphasized that premixing is 
a precision operation. Equal care 
must be given to each phase. 

“Theoretically,” he said, “a mix- 

(Turn to MIXING, page 92) 


Proportioning 


Any Degree of Control and Accuracy Possible; 
Questions Are Cost and System Desired 


KANSAS CITY — What are the 

types of proportioning systems avail- 
able, and how far do you want to go 
in the way of automation? Detailed 
considerations of these and other 
questions were brought out in a series 
of talks at the Feed Production 
School on feed ingredient proportion- 
ing. 
In general, it was pointed out that 
any degree of control and accuracy 
can be obtained. The question up to 
the individual is what he wants to 
pay for this and under what type of 
system or systems he wants to 
operate. 

The illustrated presentations by 
equipment and feed industry experts 
highlighted various points in semi- 
automatic and automatic batching, 
plus use of volumetric and gravi- 
metric feeders. 

At the same time, it was pointed 


Pulverizer Co., Chicago, and Dr. Otto J. Hill, Western Farmers Assn., Seattle, 


out that the keystone of automatic 
systems is material flow. For ex- 
ample, Walter Young of the Richard- 
son Scale Co. pointed out in discuss- 
ing automatic batching that, at the 
very start, a great deal of thought 
must be given to basic materials han- 
dling fundamentals, 
from bins. 

In this connection, feed men, long 
troubled with bin flow problems, will 
be interested to know that this will 
be a major consideration at the next 
Production School. 

Following are brief summaries of 
proportioning discussions: 

SEMI- AUTOMATIC BATCHING 
SCALES—If highly complex formula- 
tions and a great many ingredients 
are included in batches, then semi- 
automatic systems are probably not 
adequate for the task, even as an 

(Turn to PROPORTIONING, page 16) 


presiding. In the second picture are experts on various aspects of proportion- 
ing. Left to right, Walter Young, Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N.J.; Robert 
Odile, McMillen Feed Mills, Des Moines; E. A. Gardner, Hardy Scales Co, 
Chicago; S. R. Renaudette, Wirthmore Feeds, Waltham, Mass., presiding; 
G. F. Allen, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, and Paul Coffman, B-I-F Industries, 


Chicago. 


including flow 
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‘A Grinding Unit 
Is More Than Just 


Another Piece of Iron’ 


KANSAS CITY —A grinding unit 
should be considered as more than 
just another piece of iron in the feed | 
mill, it was suggested by one speaker | 
at the Feed Production School. And 
he, along with other machinery ex- 
perts, set out to show through re- 
search and other data and comments 
certain developments and applications 
in connection with the use of various 
types of particle reduction equipment. 

One of the principal topics at the 
school was particle reduction, and 
feed men were given information and 
views on the use of hammer mills, 
centrifugal impact mills, roller mills 
and attrition mills. Brief summaries 
of the presentations follow (details 
will be found in the Production School 
transcript which is available): 


FACTORS AFFECTING HAM- 
MERMILL EFFICIENCY—Research 
indicating that the hammermill is 
“not just another piece of iron sit- 
ting in the basement, automatically 
making mash out of whole grain,” 
was outlined by G. F. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Prater Pulverizer Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Thomas told of work, spon- 
sored by his firm, at Kansas State 
University which showed that 1/16 
in. individual hammers did a more 
efficient job of grinding with the 
available power than the % or % in. 
hammers. Granulation changes also 
were correlated to the type of ham- 
mers used. “The performance of the 
thinner individual hammer will justi- 
fy research for better quality steel, 
heat treating, protective coatings, 
etc., which will insure good hammer 
life,” Mr. Thomas observed. “The im- 
proved efficiency, both in production 
and granulation, will certainly justi- 


fy it.” 
Research on gravity discharge vs. 


BIN FLOW—This is a black and 
white picture reproduced from the 
new color film showing problems of 
bin flow. Illustrated here is the way 
in which materials were color identi- 
fied by different strata. 


fan discharge also was discussed by 
Mr. Thomas. Fan discharge increases 
the production rate, but grinding ef- 
ficiency, in pounds per horsepower 
hour, is lowered considerably by in- 
clusion of the conveying fan horse- 
power. However, no conveying work 
is done with a gravity discharge. It 
was concluded that in the fan convey- 
ing system, a certain limited portion 
of the fan horsepower was utilized in 
further reduction of the product it- 
self. It becomes evident that a cer- 
tain volume of air should be passed 
through the grinding unit on practi- 
(Turn to GRINDING, page 88) 


| 


| a “revolutionary” 


Bin Flow Problems 
| Recorded on Film 


KANSAS CITY—tThe premiere of 
type of industrial 

motion picture gave feed men attend- 
ing the Feed Production School a 
“first look“ at what actually happens 
inside a feed storage tank. 

The color movie, produced by the 
Butler Mfg. Co. as a special research 
project for the Production School, 
demonstrates flow characteristics of 
various materials within hopper bot- 
tom storage tanks and illustrates 
clearly some of the problems involved 
in bin flow. 

“This figurative projection of the 
viewer into the previously unknown 
confines of a storage vessel marks a 
major breakthrough in feed handling 
knowledge and introduces a new 
photographic technique for industrial 
application,” said Art Stegner, bulk 
storage manager for Butler. 

“Recent technical developments by 
the film industry have permitted high 
speed color photography to capture 
the full impact of stratifed flow for 
the first time. The special high speed 
color film was originally developed 
for the U.S. Space Commission to 
record temperatures at the moment 
of firing missiles. The same type of 
film was used to record reflections 
of a special fluorescent pigment com- 
pletely mixed with various ingre- 
dients to provide contrasting colors in 
stratification of the products report- 
ed on in the film. These pigments 
were activated by ultra violet 
lamps.” 

(Butler has made a copy of the 


film available to the feed industry | 


through the office of the Feed Pro- 
duction School. Persons interested 
should contact Feed Production 
School, Inc., 20 W. 9th St., Kansas 
City 5, Mo.) 

The demonstration tank used was 
a segment typical of any storage ves- 
sel. This segment could be part of a 

(Turn to BIN FLOW, page 838) 
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PRODUCTION SCHOOL 


PROCEEDINGS AVAILABLE 


The accompanying stories provide 
brief summaries of Feed Production 
School presentations on particle re- 
duction, proportioning, mixing, FDA 
compliance and other topics discussed 
at this year’s school. 

The complete details on the pre- 
sentations, plus research findings, will 
be found in the printed transcript of 
the proceedings of the 11th annual 
Production School. The transcript of 
the 1960 school is available at a cost 
of $15 from Feed Production School, 
Inc., 20 W. 9th St., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 


Commercial Use 
Seen from Work on 


Extending Die Life 


KANSAS CITY—New types of im- 
proved die hole surface finish which 
have been studied in recent research 
are expected to find application in 
commercial practice. 

This was indicated in a report at 
the Feed Production School on fur- 
ther Procter & Gamble Co. studies 
on extending die life. A report on 
earlier research was presented at the 
school a year ago. 

R. L. Patterson, head of the P&G 
industrial research department, brief- 
ly reviewed the previous research and 
then told of findings in a study of the 
application of surface improvement 
techniques to new dies in a produc- 
tion feed mill. 

Mr. Patterson noted that previous 
work based on pilot and production 
mill tests on high-energy, low-fiber 
broiler. feeds led to three major con- 
clusions: (1) Surface finish of ex- 
trusion die holes is the most impor- 
tant single factor affecting pelle 
production rates and die life. (2) The 
free fatty acid content of added fat 

(Turn to DIE LIFE, page 88) 


BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


Only Unio 


Booming Bulk Sales! 


is a common phrase in the 


To $ SPAS 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 


Oskaloosa, lowa * 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


sparking new business... 
Back Saver . . 


“Pamco — our best business booster” 

bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 
takes the backache out of customer. service. 


loading anywhere, anytime. 


unit. 


Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


. attaches to any grain box. 
Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 

Skoop Skipper . . . tank stabilization. Standard 2, 

3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. 
compartment standard for each 


D Loads 


Exclusive unloading and 


Dis- 


Double gate per 


JUniper 3-6421 
Jefferson, Georgia 
EMerson 7-8594 


Phone St. Paris, Ohio 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
Points Serve You Wherever You Live 
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Mr. James R. Brown 


President for a day 


Thirty one years ago VyLactos Laboratories, Inc., Des Moines, 
lowa, first opened their doors for business. James R. 
(Brownie) Brown was working for VyLactos Labs then, and 
he still is today. 


In recognition of his 31 years of service to the firm he was 
named "President for a Day," September 12, 1960. 


Here is the story of James R. Brown, President .. . for a day. 


James R. (Brownie) Brown, President for a day. Not a presiden- 
tial-type pose, but deserved after 31 years. 


The “President” meets with his sales and pro- 


motion managers, Dr. Gary Severson and Sam 
Fleming. 


Brownie “supervises” the production of sales 
promotion literature in the company printing 


facilities. 


Brownie, with Bert Sargent, one of the founders of the company, reminiscing the past 
while looking at a photo of the original 1929 plant, located in Norwalk, lowa. 


| 


The annual fall sales meeting is held to kickoff the 31st anniversary sales Hon ofthe production 


program—the VyLactos Caravan of Sales. “Engineers” for the caravan are the he the veducts, 
Vylactos sales staff and District Sales Supervisors. Guanine Scotch O Lass, 


- 
| i 
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Brownie is shown here with Gene Abbott, the The semi-automatic sacking operation is ob- Brownie and Bill Rogerson, VyLactos President, 


Production Manager, at the control panel of served as another one-ton pallet of Scotch listen while Abbott explains the operation of 
the Pre-mix facilities of VyLactos. O Lass waits to be moved to the warehouse. new, advanced dehydration equipment recent- 


ly installed by VyLactos and now in test 
operation stage. 


From the newly expanded (still under construction) loading dock, 
Brownie receives congratulations from a driver on his promotion. 


A truckload of another VyLlactos Product, Dynasol, dry fish solubles, is 
loaded... 


Each carload is shatennemadl as it is 
completed to provide the customer with 
visual proof that the product was packed 
in tip-top shape before leaving the plant. 


SCOTCH O LASS au/ OMALASS TRAINLOAD 
CELEBRATING VY LACTOS. 31st VERSARY 


Brownie, with “his” District Sales Supervisors, prepares to send off the 31st anniversary, 
86-car trainload shipment to VyLactos Distributors in 15 midwest states and Canada. Quite an 
accomplishment for a man in “office” just one day. 


An aerial view of the 
trainload shipment of 
September 12, 1960. 


Befitting a president, Brownie retires for 
the day to the Presidential Suite at the 


Hotel Fort Des Moines. 


= 
ons 3 
VYLACTOSEABORATORIES, 1901 cucu 
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Advertisement 


Feed for Thought 


FARM MIXED FEEDS 


Quite a bit of space in the feed press 
and convention programs has been 
given to the problem of “on-the-farm” 
feed mixing. It may be just a mis- 
guided extension of the current “do- 
it-yourself”’ craze that has swept 
across our nation finally reaching the 
livestock and poultryman. If this is 
so, there is a flaw in this development, 
since the “do-it-yourself movement 
originated in the urban areas because 
of increased leisure time brought 
about through modern conveniences. 
The American farmer, however, has 
been “‘doing-it-himself” since the Pil- 
grims first were taught how to plant 
and care for corn by the Indians. This 
renewed interest in mixing his own 
feed does not improve the efficiency 
and economics of his farming opera- 
tion. It merely adds to his chores a 
task which can be handled much 
more efficiently by the feed manufac- 
turer who has the facilities, personnel 
and experience to do the job for him. 
How can the farmer hope to purchase 
ingredients as well as a feed manu- 
facturer who buys ingredients in car- 
lots, always has fresh material be- 
cause of rapid turnover, has experi- 
ence in handling dangerous drugs and, 
in many cases, laboratory control? 
Many feed manufacturers, who do not 
have their own laboratories, take ad- 
vantage of the laboratory facilities of 
firms like the Peter Hand Foundation. 


The accusing finger of blame for the 
trend can be pointed at feed manu- 
facturers who have cut quality to the 
point where feeders have lost confi- 
dence in their products; at the col- 
leges which have tended to encourage 
the “on-the-farm” mixing movement 
without pointing out the other side 
of the ledger, the investment in 
equipment for storing, grinding, 
handling and mixing the ingredients; 
at the feed manufacturers who have 
not developed their services to meet 
modern competition by providing bulk 
feeds, competent service men, up-to- 
date information on feeding practices 
and grain “banks,” where necessary, 
along with constantly improved feeds. 
Manufacturers of vitamin premixes 
who sell their products direct to 
farmers are also helping promote this 
“on-the-farm” mixing and working 
directly against the feed manufac- 
turer. 

This farm mixing trend may be only 
a temporary obstacle in the progress 
of our industry. After all, the “do-it- 
yourself” craze has probably created 
more work for carpenters, plumbers, 
electricians, and other skilled crafts- 
men who are called upon to correct, 
tear out, rebuild and repair the pro- 
jects of the home “do-it-yourselfer.” 
The farmer mixing his own feed may 
soon learn that there are more prob- 
lems than he bargained for and re- 
turn to a prepared, properly balanced, 
economically priced feed and leave 
the headaches of purchasing, nutri- 
tion, and quality control in the hands 
of the experts where they belong— 
the feed manufacturers. 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
* * * 
Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly im this same place (page 14) in 


the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. | 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
130 HOWELL STREET « DALLAS 7 


Organizing and Operating 
A Sales Training Department 


By H. B. Morris 
Ralston Purina Co. 


I have high hopes that each one of 
us will agree with the opinion of the 
philosopher of some years ago when 
he said, “There is no more important 
or rewarding assignment in business 
than the training of men.” It is ex- 
tremely important that you and I in 
our respective responsibilities accept 
this, reflect it in our action and in our 
thinking and, if we do, the product 
of our training will be of a quality of 
which we can all be rightfully proud. 

In our own company, the respon- 
sibility for establishing and maintain- 
ing a sales training program for our 
own Purina salesmen is entirely in 
the hands of our field supervision. 
We have placed the responsibility of 
the finding, selecting, employing and 
developing of salesmen in the hands 
of our field sales supervision. We are 
of the opinion that if we are going 
to hold our field managers responsible 
for the results of their manpower, we 
must also give them the authority 
to select men and develop men of 
their own choice. This is in contrast 
to manpower pools, a central train- 
ing department employing and train- 
ing men, and tends to keep the sales 
supervisor always mindful of his pri- 
mary responsibility, manpower. 


INITIAL TRAINING—It's a very 
common practice today for all of us 
to have a pretty good picture of a 
man before he becomes employed. We 
know of his past experiences, his edu- 
cational background, something of his 
personality traits and mental horse- 
power, and this helps us to be assured 
that the man will develop into a 
salesman for us. In most cases, how- 
ever, the man doesn’t know as much 
as he really should about us. There- 
fore, after employment, we have 
found it very helpful that a man 
spend his first week getting a true 
picture of the sales job by actually 
spending the entire week With a se- 
lected salesman on the job. This is 
the initial part of the program that 
will have been outlined for the man 
during the first day that he was em- 
ployed. 

We are engaged in the sale of 
products. It is important, therefore, 
that this man immediately begin to 
study the products, the management 
practices, and the “business side” of 
each of the groups of products that 
we manufacture and sell. It is impor- 
tant for him to get to “know his busi- 
ness” about these products because 
the test of his ability to sell them 
will be one of his oncoming experi- 
ences. 

Depending on the man’s back- 


H. B. Morris 


SALES TRAINING—H. B. Morris, 
vice president of sales and general 
sales manager, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, outlined his company’s 
sales training program in a talk at 
the annual Marketing Seminar in 
Chicago last week. The seminar was 
sponsored by the Sales Executives 
Council of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. The accompanying 
article is the text of Mr. Morris’ talk. 


ground and experiences, we are very 
likely to put him to work actually in 
an independent dealer’s business so 
that he gets to know what happens 
between our ultimate consumer, the 
farmer, and the man through whom 
we distribute our business. He gets a 
chance to see products, he gets a 
chance to see how customers are han- 
died, and he gets exposed to the 
transactions that take place in a 
Purina dealer organization. 

After giving this man a chance to 
gather product information, to learn 
about management practices on 
farms, and the additional opportunity 
to see customers who are satisfied 
with the Purina products that they 
are buying, we may then send this 
man to a central office training school 
where he gets additional opportunity 
to learn about the research, the qual- 
ity control and the development of 
Purina Chows and other Purina prod- 
ucts. 

INITIAL SELLING EXPERI- 
ENCES—‘“A salesman is a man who 
can sell.” Now, isn’t that a surprise? 

It has been our experience that we 
have never had one hog, or cow, or 
steer, or broiler chick, or a Beagle 
bitch, or a breeding hen ever buy a 

(Turn to SALES TRAINING, page 90) 


SPEAK AT SEMINAR—These three men spoke to delegates during the sec- 
ond annual feed marketing seminar held recently in Chicago. Ogden P. Confer, 
left, president, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., explains how “A Presi- 
dent Takes a Look at Credit”; E. C. Fuller, center, executive vice president, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, talks on “Product Complaints: Settle or 
Suffer?” and W. E. Glennon, right, president of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Chicago, explains the feed merchandising plan and the uni- 
form sales contract. The AFMA Sales Executives Council sponsored the two- 


day meeting. 


Bill Fain 
Irwin Bloom 
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10% CASH OFF DURING OCTOBER’ 
ON NEW DODGEN BULK BODIES 


TO START LOCAL SERVICE PLAN 


MINNEAPOLIS | 
MINNESOTA 
Phone Ke. 3- 4333 


| 
IOWA 
Phone 1357 


"ROCKFORD 
ILLINOIS 
Phone Woodland 8-1966 


KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 
Phone Me. 7-3151 ome 


FORT SMITH 


ARKANSAS 
Phone Sunset 3-3871 


Included in this body sale are Dodgen All-Purpose bodies 
(lengths from 8 ff. to 35 ff.) and Bulkanizer tank type 
bodies for which Dodgen is Central States distributor. 


CASH with October 
order — mounting 
any time in 1960 


Here’s your chance to save hundreds of 
real dollars on the finest bulk bodies in 
the country! 


Not a gimmick or a come-on, we're 
offering you a full 10% off on cash sales 
of Dodgen bulk bodies during October to 
get you acquainted with our new body- 
mounting stations. And you can have 
your bulk body mounted anytime up to 
and including December 31... and still 
take advantage of this cash discount! 


Our new mounting stations are the 
result of the ever-increasing demand for 
Dodgen bulk bodies. Increased sales have 
allowed us to spread our installation, sales 
and service operations into a wider area. 


The five new mounting stations are 
no more than approximately two hundred 
miles from any customer in the North 
Central, Central and South Central states. 


So now’s the time for you to act. 
Since we’re practically in your back yard 
now, take advantage of this chance to 
convert to quality bulk operation with 
Dodgen equipment — and save money in 
the bargain! 


Phone Humboldt 1357 


(or local mounting point telephone shown above) 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES 


| 
GERS 
ZONE MANA 7 
MOUNTING 
STATIONS 

a 
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PROPORTIONING 


(Continued from page 10) 


inter'm step. However, when con- 
scientiously operated within the 
bounds of good practice, they can im- 
prove over-all efficiency and mainta‘n 
consistently accurate formulation. 

This view was expressed by E. A. 
Gardner of the Hardy Scales Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Gardner said that the advan- 
tages of semi-automatic batching sys- 
tems over a strictly manual scale are 
that automatic cut-off of material 
flow to the scale assures a more con- 
sistent weight, and the zero interlock, 
which is another sem'-automatic de- 
vice, assures that no new batch may 
be started without the weigh hopper 
being properly emptied. 

The disadvantages of semi-automa- 
tic systems, he continued, lie in that 
they usually do not go far enough. 
The most common argument against 
semi-automatic systems is that they 
do not eliminate the human ele- 
ment, and if a man has to do part of 
the work, he might just as well do it 
all. 

Mr. Gardner said that the problem 
of when to convert from manual to 
semi-automatic can occur as early as 
1,200 tons per year production and 
many range to 2,000 tons per year. 

Commenting on conversion from 
semi-automatic to fully automatic, he 
said: “It has been my experience that 
the nearer you come to full, all-out 
automatic, the more you get for your 
investment dollar. If the fountain 
spewing automation is good, then 
don't go to the well with a teacup.” 


FULLY AUTOMATIC BATCHING 
SYSTEMS—What advantages can an 
automatic batching system claim for 
its owner as compared to a semi- 
automatic or reflex “man with his 
finger on the button” system? Walter 
Young, Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N.J., answered this question in this 
way: “Taking into consideration that 


allowance must be made for the com- 
pleteness or amount of automatic 
control in any system, and that auto- 
matic control devices can only be as 
accurate as they are set to be in the 
first place, the fully automatic sys- 
tem can offer tremendous advantages 
. . . Assuming proper manual set-up 
initially, the automatic system is 
capable of repeating itself time after 
t'me without human headache, stom- 
ach ache, wife trouble or anything 
that sometimes takes an operator's 
mind off what he is doing and causes 
him to hold the button on a second or 
two too long.” 

Mr. Young went on to explain how 
accuracy of formulation can be more 
closely policed with an automatic 
system, how quality can be upped, 
how an operator can be doing some 
other work while the system is re- 
cycling. The system also provides the 
source from wh'ch other functions 
can be initiated, such as data process- 
ing, inventory controlling, chart and 
graph making, etc. 

“The difference in price between a 
so-called manual push-button system 
and a fully automatic system is prob- 
ably less than you realize, unless you 
have checked into it,” said Mr. Young. 
“Sometimes the word automatic is 
synonymous with big money. Not 
here, though. In either case you need 
bins and feeders and a scale lever, 
scale dial, a control panel, a hopper 
and a discharge slide. All you need to 
go fully automatic is that extra lit- 
tle bit of control plus, of course the 
desire to take advantage of what such 
automatic control can do for you.” 


AUTOMATIC BATCHING SYS- 
TEM—‘“We believe it is possible to 
obtain any degree of accuracy that is 
wanted by selecting the most suitable 
weighing equipment and operational 
procedure. The important factors 
which must be defined are: What 
price are we willing to pay for each 
degree of accuracy in the form of 
initial cost of equipment and plant 
design or future operational costs?” 

These comments were made by R. 


BIG DEALER DISCOUNT! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF ADDITIONAL 
DISCOUNT THROUGH OCTOBER 29 


EXTRA 5% on 3 full cases 
EXTRA 10% on 6 full cases 


(Sizes in full cases may be assorted) 
No. Per 


50-ib. drum, whise. $21.00 
2 to 4 drums, ea. $20.50 


HILLT 


LABORATORIES 


. and the SAFE WAY 


AND FEED STORES EVERY- 

HERE SELL HILLTOP WARFAR-MOR AND 
OTHER FAST SELLING HILLTOP POULTRY 
HEALTH PRODUCTS! 


Contains Famous Warkarin 


Kills Rats and Mice! 


Why let customers be penalized for con- 
teminated grain? Show customers how, for a few cents 
HILLTOP WARFAR-MOR kills off those grain robbing, grain 
ruining rodents. A single rat costs a farmer about $22.00 a 
HILLTOP WARFAR.- gets rid of them 


TON 


@ NO MIXING 

@ NO PREBAITING 

@ WON'T DETERIORATE 

@ ECONOMICA). — EASY 
TO USE 


LABORATORIES 


~ for — 


W. Odle, manager of the highly auto- 
mated McMillen Feed Mills plant at 
Des Moines, in describing h‘s plant's 
operations. This operation (previous- 
ly described in detail in Feedstuffs) 
consists of a two-scale batching sys- 
tem, utilizes a combination of a batch 
and continuous system, and was built 
for a capacity of 500 tons per day, 
using a three-shift operation with 
11 operators per shift. 


Micro-ingredient proportioning and 
mixing is handled on a special system 
automatically along with the main 
batching system. IBM cards are used 
in the system. The central control 
panel is fully automatic but is also 
equipped for manual operation. 

Mr. Odle pointed out that the suc- 
cessful operation of a batching sys- 
tem is dependent upon many impor- 
tant factors in addition to the scale. 
These include such things as ingredi- 
ent handling, design, size and ar- 
rangement of sequential equipment to 
and from the batching scale, quality 
of manpower, etc. “It is most impor- 
tant,” he said, “that these factors be 
thoroughly studied and pre-planned 
to achieve the best operation coin- 
cident with available area, quality of 
product, desired capacity, production 
efficiency and costs.” 


VOLUMETRIC F EE D ER S—To- 
day’s improved volumetric feeders 
can meet such feed industry require- 
ments as flexibility, accuracy, eco- 
nomy and reliability, said G. F. Allen 
of the B. F. Gump Co., Chicago. Some 
have found the answer to the short 
run and frequent formula change 
problem in batch mixing systems, he 
noted, but others have done this with 
continuous systems with change-over 
time of one minute or less. “Volu- 
metric feeders,” he declared, “are the 
most economical means of proportion- 
ing feed ingredients in either the 
batch or continuous system.” 


Mr. Allen described the design and 
operation of various types of volu- 
metric feeders and then noted that 
they are “well suited to repetitive 
cyle batch mixing systems” as well 
as to continuous systems. When 
equipped with individual motor drives 
and automatic reset timers, he said, 
they will accurately deliver a preset 
amount of each ingredient to a batch 
mixer. 

He said a continuous mixing system 
with volumetric feeders could be con- 
verted to a batch operation in this 
way: Present feeders could be con- 
verted to individual motor drive, if 
they don’t already have them, and 
timing controls for each could be 
mounted on a central control panel. 
The present collecting conveyor could 
be used—it wouldn’t be necessary to 
replace it with individual conveyors 
for each bin. This method of control, 
he said, is being used in several bat¢ch- 
type mixing operations with volu- 
metric feeders. 

Mr. Allen went on to tell how 
change-over time has been cut in con- 
tinuous systems. In one case, he said, 
it was possible to cut the formula 
change time from 10 minutes to 1 
minute, resulting in a three-hour in- 
crease in production time per dy 
Th‘s can be done by use of controls in 
conjunction with individually motor- 
ized volumetric feeders, each equip- 
ped with a variable speed transmis- 
sion drive. 

Other applications of feeders. in 
regulating output of various types of 
machines or in connection with liquid 
mixing, were also explained. 


GRAVIMETRIC FEEDERS—“Ex- 
perience has taught that the only 
proper way to measure dry material 
is by using the pull of the earth, or 
measuring by gravity or weight,” de- 
clared Paul A. Coffman, Jr., of B-I-F 
Industries, Chicago. 

There are two basic types of gravi- 
metric feeders in commercial produc- 
tion—“‘loss-in-weight” type and belt 
gravimetric type. Most gravimetric 
feeders used in feed mills are the belt 
tvne. and Mr. Coffman devoted most 
of his discussion to this type. 


Mr. Coffman explained a low-capac- 


ity mechanical belt gravimetric feeder 
which he described as being of low 
cost, having simple mechanical con- 
trol and having several other fea- 
tures. This machine, he said, produces 
the mest continuously accurate feed- 
ing in the low feed ranges and is 
frequently used for feeding m‘nor in- 
gredients. He also explained a high- 
capacity mechanical belt gravimetric 
feeder which he said is “ideally suited 
for feed mills because it will feed 
practically all of the dry solids nor- 
mally handled in a modern feed plant 
at accurate pre-set rates over a w'de 
range.” He went on, too, to explain 
the mechanical electric belt gravime- 
tric feeder (Merchen feeder), which 
is similar to the Omega Hi-Weigh. 
Increased use of micro-ingredients 
and drugs, both in liquid and dry 
solid form, has sparked much inter- 
est in loss-in-weight gravimetric 
feeders, Mr. Coffman said. This ma- 
chine has been widely used in other 
industries where expensive ingredi- 
ents must be fed continuously and ac- 
curately, under sanitary conditions. 


SIMULTANEOUS PROPORTION- 
ING OF INGREDIENTS FOR 
BATCH MIXING—Simultaneous pro- 
portioning is accomplished by using 
multiple scales, with each scale 
weighing just one ingredient. The 
system of scales is interlocked to 
weigh and discharge the respective 
ingredients together. 

This system was explained by Car] 
W. Hibscher of the Toledo (Ohio) 
Scale Co. He also compared some of 
its features with cumulative batching 
(which handles multiple ingredients 
per scale), which has been the main 
system used in the feed industry. 

“Simultaneous proportioning,” he 
said, “has the advantage that it can 
achieve the utmost in accuracy and 
production capacity with minimum 
cycle time. In addition, feeder capaci- 
ties and lengths are kept at a mini- 
mu for a given system capacity. The 
main disadvantage of this type of sys- 
tem is its relatively high cost. 

“This type of system achieves the 
utmost in accuracy because each 
scale’s capacity is tailored to maxi- 
mum amount of the material to be 
used in any one batch. Smaller weight 
graduation of the scale can be used 
for each ingredient. Greater produc- 
tion capacities can be obtained be- 
cause all ingredients are weighed 
concurrently. Capacities of 50 to 150 
tons per hour are common.” 

Mr. Hibscher said that there is 
little difference in cost of the simul- 
taneous and accumulative systems 
when few ingredients are used, but as 
the number of ingredients increases, 
the accumulative system becomes 
more advantageous, costwise. At 15 
to 20 ingredients, it is about one third 
the cost of simultaneous proportion- 
ing. 

Commenting on micro-ingredient 
weighing, he told of the development 
of smaller scales with close accuracies 
which can be controlled remotely. If 
such scales were used, he said, the 
micro-ingredients could be handled 
directly and premixing eliminated. 


unless 
you......, 


satisfied with the bird you 
are now housing—and with 
the price you have to pay 
for it, tell your hatcheryman 
you want to try a flock of 
Mount Hope Queens right 


— 
| 
| 
$0.89... . $14.40... ..24 
7 wanrar-mor | 
: PELLETS \\\ 5 or more $20.00 | 
$75 or more. 
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| 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES! m8 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn. | 
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LayerFeeds 
containing nf180 


The new industry-wide Full Performance Index promotion now fully launched by 
Hess & Clark can have major impact on your layer feed sales. It gives you a sound, 
proven way to help your customers help themselves. And when your customers 
prosper, you prosper! The FP! campaign IS BIG... carries 65 million ad-page 
impressions, plus millions of radio impressions, to egg producers everywhere. 

This all-new FPI program promotes good birds, good feed, proper management . .. 
stresses the need for keeping all factors in balance . . . and gives poultrymen 
money-making full performance goals to shoot for. Get all the facts now. from 
your Hess & Clark man or write Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 


i rT. ainS NOW tO Start 
NT-6-3. 
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DON’T SELL ME! 
Raise me without 
milk on RYDE’S 
Cream Calf Meal 


SAVE MILK! SAVE MONEY! 
EASY TO FEED! 


Consistent Farm Paper 
Advertising Pre-Sells 
Your Customers on 


RYDE’S CALF STARTER 


Ryde's Cream Ryde's Cream 
CALF MEAL iso CALF PELLETS 
For Gruel Feeding For Feeding Dry 


For 47 years, these famous calf feeds 
have successfully REPLACED MILK in calf 
raising and cut feeding costs almost in 
half. Fortified with antibiotics and all es 


sential vitamins. Stock this advertised 
calf meal. Build new customers, new 
profits. 


SOLD ONLY BY RELIABLE DEALERS 


RYDE & CO. 3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


MODEL W 
Rugged mill for heavy-duty 
grinding, three sizes, 50 to 
200 HP, available with split 
top, closed throat. V-belt, or 
direct motor drive. 


high 


motor drive. 


All mills ore available with 
Jay Bee motor driven fan. 


MODEL SW 
For all-purpose grinding where 


capacity and medium 
power is required. Three sizes. 
40 to 100 HP, V-belt or direct 


separate 


MODEL 400 


Three screen change hammer- 
mill, monvally, or remote man- 
vally, controlled. Changes 
screens without stopping mill. 
All-purpose mill for a wide 
range of grinding. Direct- 
connected, 40 to 100 HP. 


COMPARE JAY BEE HAMMERMILLS 


WITH ANY OTHER MAKE. ONLY JAY BEE GIVES YOU ALL 
OF THESE FEATURES FOR LOW OPERATING COST, TROUBLE- 
FREE PERFORMANCE, LONG LIFE AND HIGH CAPACITY: 


® Suspension grinding for cooler, faster, more uniform grind — 


an exclusive Jay Bee feature! 
1) Built-up, bolted construction. 


» Die-stamped, precision-engineered parts and perfect balance for 
smooth, trouble-free performance. 


© Finest Ball bearings for years of wear. 


© Rugged, heavy all-steel construction of all parts — greater strength 


without excess weight. 


One-piece, special alloy heat-treated hammers with multiple cut- 


ting edges. 


@ Remote screen changes for instant change without stopping mill. 


Texture Grind — finer, more uniform texture, no loss of valuable 


amino acids. 


GOT TO BE Jay 


LAYING HOUSE—This is a view of one of the laying houses of the Glen- 
haven Eggs, Inc., enterprise in St. Joseph, Mo. Loren Lundahl is manager of 
the egg production unit. The buildings, if placed end to end, would be three- 


quarters of a mile long. 


Missouri Operation to Handle 
28 Million Eggs This Year 


By Special Corespondent 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. — Eggs—28 mil- 
lion of them—will be produced and 
processed here in one operation this 
year. 

The plant is Glenhaven Eggs, Inc., 
which is now operating in newly com- 
pleted facilities where it will produce 
and wholesale more than $1 million in 
eggs per year. 

Dannen Mills of St. Joseph is sup- 
plying the feeds being fed the birds 
in the extensive operation. The pro- 
duction unit of the concern is located 
on a 40-acre tract leased from the 
Dannen firm. 

The cost of constructing and equip- 
ping the installation, which consists 
of a production unit south of St. 
Joseph and a processing unit near the 
city limits, is estimated at $600,000. 

According to Glen Shuster, presi- 
dent of the firm, the company will 
produce slightly more than 28 million 
eggs this year. These eggs will be 
sold over a wide area by various 
supermarkets in the Midwest. 


Use 100,000 Birds 


The operation calls for the use of 
100,000 birds producing around 80,- 
000 eggs per day. All eggs are white 
and are laid by Hy-Line birds. 

Mr. Shuster said the operation was 
started to meet the public demand for 
a constant supply of uniform, high 
quality eggs and to augment outside 
sources of egg production. 

Hatching eggs, along with feed, are 
the only items purchased from out- 
side sources. The hatchery is ad- 
jacent to the processing plant. The 
units have a hatching capacity of 
40,000 eggs. The eggs are kept at a 
temperature of 100° for 21 days. 

Four 40 by 200 ft. brooder houses 
on the farm can handle 7,500 pullets 
each to 17 weeks of age. One brooder 
house is filled monthly. 

At the age of 17 weeks, the birds 
are moved to one of seven 40 by 432 
foot laying houses. Each of the 


houses contains 14,000 hens, with 
7,000 birds in each of two flocks in 
the house. The laying houses contain 
a workroom in the center. Women 


collect the eggs through a center 
aisle, placing the eggs in a monorail 
collection unit carrying plastic egg 
trays. 

The temperature in the brooder 
and layer houses is maintained at a 
predetermined level as 1 million cubic 
feet of air is forced through every 
24 hours. 

“The key to the success of the 
operation is quality control,” William 
F. Absher, vice president of the com- 
pany, explains. “All the birds are on 
the same growing ration and laying 
diet. We control the flavor and qual- 
ity of the egg scientifically, so there 
is no variation. We emphasize speed. 
Eggs laid today are processed and in 
the supermarkets within 24 to 48 
hours.” 

The eggs, in the plastic trays, are 
moved by truck to the processing 


EGG LIFTING DEVICE—Mrs. Nor- 
ma Wallace, a candier, uses a vacuum 
egg lifting device to pick up 36 eggs 
at a time. 


Today . . . See your Jay Bee Distributor, or write 


J.B. SEDBERRY, INC. 


Dept. A - Tyler, Texas @ Franklin, Tenn. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 


CHECKS HATCHING UNIT—Glen Shuster, president of Glenhaven Eggs, 
Inc., checks temperature in a hatching unit. The units have a hatching capac- 
| ity of 40,000 eggs. 


| 
| 
| 4 
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EXAMINES EGG — Glen Shuster, 
right, president of the company, in- 
spects one of the eggs produced by 
the firm with William Absher, vice 
president. 


plant where they are washed and 
sanitized as they pass through an au- 


tomatic washing unit which destroys 
all bacteria. After being cooled, the 
eggs go to another section where an 
automatic candling machine permits 
one woman to candle five dozen eggs 
at one ‘time. The operator uses a 
suction device to pick up three dozen 
eggs with each hand as the candling 
machine operates. 

The eggs are then automatically 
sized, weighed and graded before 
they are placed in cartons, either 
with the Glenhaven label or with the 
label of a particular supermarket. 
Perforation along each side of the 


| Glenhaven egg cartons enables the 


consumer to take one egg out with- 
out destroying the effect of a sealed 
carton. 

It was just about a year ago that 
Glenhaven began experimenting with 
methods now incorporated in the op- 
eration. At that time, the first batch 
of 8,000 eggs was hatched. Now a 
similar number of eggs are hatched 
the first of each month and moved to 
brooder houses. After the hens reach 


the age of 20 months they are re- 
moved from the laying houses and 
sold to poultry processors. 


During the entire operation, the 
eggs are touched only twice—once 
when picked up in the laying house, 
and once as they are placed in car- 
tons. 

Eggs Cleaned, Sanitized 


Six cases of eggs—2,160 eggs—are 
cleaned and sanitized every hour by 
a two-woman team. Before being 
shipped, the eggs are held in a cooler 
where the temperature is 40° and 
where humidity is kept at 80. 

Providing constant information on 
the egg production and processing is 
a complete IBM system. The elabor- 
ate system provides a constant check 
on all phases of operation. 

The production unit is equipped 
with a modern up-to-date water sys- 
tem complete with settling basin, fil- 
ters and chlorinator. The water is 
held behind a 310-ft. long dam which 
backs up 5,500,000 gal. Growth and 
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LAYERS—A few of the 100,000 birds 
which will lay 28 million eggs this 
year are shown in one of seven laying 
houses. 


production of birds are controlled by 
use of electric lights. 

Eggs are said to be grading 90-95% 
Grade A. The firm sells its eggs in 


New way 


to Curb 


Here's proof...new GALLIMYCIN Injectable Cuts Condemnation 
Losses...Helps Protect Flocks Against C-R-D Breaks! 


Large-scale field trial tests* 


1. Condemnations were reduced to % of 1% in injected 
group. Other tests showed condemnations cut to .8% 
compared to 6.1% in non-injected controls. Figure the 


savings for yourself]! 


involving thousands of 
birds have proven GALLIMYCIN Injectable highly effective 
in protecting flocks from C-R-D breaks! Baby chicks were 
injected with just 5 mg. (0.1-cc) GALLIMYCIN attempting 
to free them from PPLO, main cause of C-R-D. Results... 


2. Birds injected with GALLIMYCIN weighed an average 
of .21 Ibs. more than non-injected control birds. 
profit over feed and medication costs was $35. per 1,000 
birds, based on a 19¢ market. 


Extra 


And practical field tests prove GALLIMYCIN Injectable is 
economical! It costs less than ¥ 
up to 1-lb. Easy to use... 
fuss or bother. Supplied in 250-cc. bottles, enough to 


4 cent to inject baby chicks 


no measuring, no mixing... no 


treat 2,500 baby chicks. 


"Complete 1960 data and names available on request. 


... use fast-acting 


6008561-R 


~ GEORGE MIKACS COMPANY 


HERE'S WHERE 10 iN 


Hi 


EASTERN 
COOPERATIVE FEED DEALERS 
Binghamton, New York 
L & M DISTRIBUTORS Seibyville, Delaware 
NEW HOLLAND SUPPLY CO., INC. 
New Holland, Pennsylvania 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONCORD PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire 
ERIKSON FARM SUPPLY oor INC, 
South Acton, Massachusetts 
NORTHCENTRAL 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES 
es Moines, lowa 
HEVNER SERUM COMPANY Porat Nebraska 
INDIANA POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
Evansville, Indiana 
lowa Falls, lowa 
Canton, Ohio 


1OWA VETERINARY SUPPLY 
ROBERT J. MATTHEWS COMPANY 
NORTHERN STATES LABORATORIES 
Luverne, Minnesota 
VETERINARY & POULTRY SUPPLY, INC. 
Goshen, Indiana 
THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago, tilinois 
Holland, Michigan 
Warsaw, indiana 
Pettisville, Ohio 


VETPO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
YARGER POULTRY SUPPLY CO. 
ZEHR AND COMPANY 


SOUTHEASTERN 
ANCHOR SERUM CO. OF CAROLINA 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
FULLER SUPPLY COMPANY Birmingham, Alabama 
HENDERSON POULTRY SUPPLY 
Jackson, Mississippi 
H. MARK McNEAL COMPANY 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
NORTH GEORGIA VETERINARY SUPPLIES 
Gainesville, Georgia 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Lexington, Kentucky 


POULTRY HEALTH SERVICE 
BLUE GRASS SUPPLY 


JONES KENTUCKIANA Poultry Suppl 
Louisville, 
SOUTHWESTERN 


ANCHOR SERUM OF LOUISIANA 
THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 

Shreveport, Louisiana 
JACK CARROLL COMPANY 


North Little Rock, Arkansas 
LOUISIANA HATCHERIES Hammond, Louisiana 
NEARK POULTRY Batesville, Arkansas 


SPRINGDALE VETERINARY SUPPLY 
Springdale, Arkansas 


VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. Dallas, Texas 
WESTERN 
ALBION VETERINARY SUPPLY Ogden, Utah 


COELHO DAIRY & VETERINARY SUPPLY 
Colton, California 
CUTTING VETERINARY SUPPLY _ Fresno, California 
Modesto, California 
FEED PRODUCTS, INC, Denver, Colorado 
KOCH POULTRY LABORATORIES 
Sante Cruz, California 
LLOYD NEWELL, INC. Lancaster, California 
STOCKLIN SUPPLY COMPANY Seattle, Washington 

VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. 

Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco, California 
uriock, California 
Portland, Oregon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Seattle, Washington 
VETERINARY SUPPLY CO, Modesto, California 


HAWAII 


GALLIMYCIN 


For water medication, use GALLIMYCIN 

Poultry Formula. Use GALLIMYCIN-10 or 

GALLIMYCIN-TF in feed. See the listing of 

GALLIMYCIN suppliers on the opposite page 
.. or call us today! 


Erythromycin Ethy! Succinate, Abbott) 


INJECTABLE 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
SHEMICAL MARKETING DIV, 
NOR AGO, ILLINOIS 

3 
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RELOCATION DISLOCATES FEED CUSTOMERS 


Moving? What about problems after the change is made? Here’s the 
experience of one feedman who was forced to move because the spur line 
servicing his warehouse was discontinued. 

He had to move three miles east—the b'ggest percentage of his customers 
are west of the old location. He figures it costs him 25¢ per mile to operate 


daily over the extended mileage. 


each of his two delivery trucks, each truck averaging at least two round trips 
day. 


His extra trucking expenses due to this move are at least $6 per 
Conservatively speaking, the extra mileage will cost him an extra $30 per 


week on a five-day week basis. “That extra three miles will cost me over 


$1,500 a year,” he says. 


Telephone rates hit harder too. New location has higher telephone rates 
as well as added toll costs to reach his territory. Will customers pay toll 
calls to order feed? These are some of the headaches that were developing 


after the move was made, 


the Kansas City-St. Joseph area. The 
large eggs are sold mainly to retail 
stores with the mediums going to 
institutions and the gradeouts to 
breakers. 

“Egg production in Missouri has 


been declining since 1948, even 
though the demand for eggs has been 
increasing,” said Mr. Shuster. “I am 
convinced that our operation will help 
prove there is a definite market for 
eggs in Missouri. We believe the eggs 


must be uniform and standard, and 
that modern hatching, feeding and 
production methods must be used to 
that end.” 


Production of Tankage, 
Meat Meal Increases 


WASHINGTON—Production of 
tankage and meat meal during Octo- 
ber-June, 1959-60, was up 14% over 
the same period in 1958-59, but fish 
meal production and imports were 
down, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

Production of tankage and meat 
meal totaled 1,225,000 tons. This, to- 
gether with the small quantity im- 
ported gave a total of 1,231,000 tons 
available for feeding in this country 
during the nine months, 145,000 more 
than a year earlier. 

Production and imports of fish meal 
during the October-July period to- 
taled 299,000 tons, 76,000 tons or 20% 
less than in the same period in 1958- 
59. 


‘ ... the best known “secret” in the broiler industry 


the arbor acres 


Breeding better birds 


FRED MOULTRIE 
developed the “50” 


General Offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


s The Arbor Acres 50 originated in 


1955 — one more promising crossbred for 
the Arbor Acres Cross Testing Program: at 
Glastonbury. Under the direction of Dr. 
Fred Moultrie the Arbor Acres research 
staff was working with several new birds 
each year. Their goal was a bird with the 
right combination of hybrid vigor, produc- 
tion and hatchability along with the ability 
— when mated with a proven male — to 
transmit outstanding growth and meat char- 
acteristics. The “SO” proved successful on 
all counts, but only exhaustive field tests 
could prove conclusively that the new bird 
had met the challenge . . . that it had sur- 
passed the Arbor Acres White Rock, the 
most successful broiler female yet developed. 


& In late 1958 test flocks were put 
out first at all Arbor Acres Divisions. . . 
and then on the farms of Arbor Acres cus- 
tomers in every important broiler area to 
subject the new bird to every kind of envi- 
ronment under commercial conditions. The 
results were so encouraging the secret could 
not be kept. Today broiler men everywhere 
are asking for Arbor Acres 50's and every 
resource of the world’s largest breeder of 
meat-type females is being employed to sat- 
isfy the demand, but don’t delay . . . call 
your Arbor Acres Representative mow so 
that he may be better able to provide the 
delivery you want. 


for better business 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. © Springdale, Ark. © Thorntown, Ind. 
Carthage, Miss. © Skowhegan, Me. * Tenaha. Tex. * Concord, N. C. © Albertville, Ala. © Blairsville, Ga. © Aprilia, Italy 


Broiler Council Names 
Marketing Consultant 


CHICAGO—William C. Nigut Co. 
has been retained by the National 
Broiler Council as marketing-mer- 
chandising consultant, according to 
an announcement from Joe Frank 
Sanderson, president of NBC. 

Mr. Nigut is former assistant ex- 
ecutive director of Super Market In- 
stitute. His consulting work in re- 
cent years has brought him into in- 
timate contact with both large and 
small super market organizations, as 
well as with some of the biggest food 
companies in the nation. 

Commenting on the appointment, 
Harold Snyder, chairman of NBC's 
merchandising committee, pointed 
out: “We in the broiler industry 
are extremely anxious to determine, 
through the grass roots efforts of Mr. 
Nigut, the most effective and practi- 
cal means of profitably merchandis- 
ing broilers in today’s ever changing 
super markets.” 

The initial phase of Mr. Nigut’s 
new project wili take him from coast 
to coast and border to border on a 
series of intensive personal interviews 
with super market executives, from 
organization policy makers to in-store 
meat department personnel. The in- 
formation gathered from these “desk 
interviews” will be combined with 
similar data gathered in a mail sur- 
vey of other super market companies 
to determine the basis for the second 
phase of the National Broiler Coun- 
cil’s marketing-merchandising pro- 
gram. 


Naremco, Inc., Names 


Agent in Alabama 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. — Naremco, 
Inc., National Remedy Products Co., 
has named James T. Walls as agent 
in Alabama, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by the 
firm and Leonard 
Holland, partner 
in the Allison & 
Holland Poultry 
Service, Gaines- § 
ville, Ga., and 
southeastern su- 
pervisor for the 
firm 


Mr. Walls, a na- ae 
tive of LaGrange, 
Ga., has resided in Gainesville for 
14 years and has been associated with 
the poultry industry in northeast 
Georgia during this time. He has 
most recently been associated with 
Allison & Holland. 

Mr. Walls is moving to 414 Everett 
Drive S.W., Decatur, Ala., and will 
set up a warehouse there for Narem- 
co. 


FIRM INCORPORATES 
PORTALES, N.M.—Carr Feed Co., 
Inc., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion to manufacture and sell cattle 
and poultry feeds. Incorporators are 
Jack E., Mary L., Henry R. and Del- 
las M. Carr. 


BROWER 


FEED MIXER 
Use BROWER MIXER to 
blend in a good concen- 
trate with local grains and 
you're all set to sell your 
own brand of feeds — step 
wp your profits os much 
as $1.50 per bag! 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
i 


obtainable... a 

blend in about 10 minutes. 

Built to give years of 

tr service, 

FOR FREE CATALOG! 

MFG. CO. 
625 N. Third St. 
Quincy, Illinois 
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UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION ... milled 
to a fineness that assures uniform dis- 
tribution of the recommended levels 
of each trace mineral. 


STABLE . . . each trace mineral re- 
tains its full potency over long periods 
of storage. Tests over a period of 
880 days (nearly 2 years) show no 
loss of iodine, normally the most un- 
stable of them all. 


White, Wine or Phone 


Calcium Carbonate Company 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Llamant Products 


520 South 4th Street + Quincy, Minois 
323 Weedmen of the World Building, Omehe 2, Neb., Box 409, Carthage, Me. 
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NON-OXIDIZING .. . inhibits de- 
struction of vitamins and fats in feeds 
—da special feature developed in the 
CCC Research Laboratory. 


COMPATIBLE . . . trace minerals in 
CCC premixes undergo no chemical 
change under usual storage condi- 
tions. 


DISTRIBUTORS: R. A. Erb & Co., 
.o. 663, 


Sylvania Sta., Fort Worth 11, Texas 


e Peterson 


3955 5S. 


Stete St., Salt Lake City 7, Utah « 
Comercial Reka §$.A., 
6Postal 2440, Mexico 1, D.F., Mexico 
Fosfonitro $.A., Edificio Payret, 
Sen Jose y Zuluete, Havana, Cuba 
Nutrition and Supply Service, 1022 
South Fitth Street, Bozeman, Moat. 


when you use 
2 
a 
R. 0. Erwin Co., 738 Third Natioa- 
é al Bank Bidg., Nashville 3 Tennessee 


Hog Prices This Fall 

A good look at the usual pat- 
tern of hog prices will give you a bet- 
ter idea as to what to expect in the 
coming months. In the case of hog 
prices the seasonal pattern is a very 
strong one. Almost always prices 
have gone down from summer months 
to later in the fall as big marketings 
take place. 
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nomist, Kansas State College 


Direction of price changes since 
1947 from September is indicated in 
the accompanying graph. This exhibit 
has been prepared to show you the 
percent of times prices have gone up, 
stayed the same or gone down from 
September to the following October 
to November and to December. 

Here is how to read the exhibit: The 
top part of the bar indicates the per- 


cent of times the average U.S. farm 
price of hogs went up from Septem- 
ber to October since 1947. Within this 
bar is a 17. This means that 17% of 
the years from 1947, hog prices ad- 
vanced from mid-September to mid- 
October or about one year out of six. 

The bottom part of the bar shows 
the percentage of times that prices 
went down from September to Oc- 


MASTER.CRAFTED BY 


@ Quickly Expand Storage Capacity 
@ Low in Cost 
@ Fast, Easy to Erect 


EXPANDING STORAGE CAPACITY is quick, easy and economical when Co- 
lumbian BIG BINS and TALL TANKS are specified. 

Pictured is a modernized and greatly expanded country elevator at Will- 
mar, Minn., which utilized five 27’ x 40’ Columbian TALL TANKS plus a 
Columbian BIG BIN (right foreground) to quickly and extensively increase 
storage capacity to meet current needs. 

Why Columbian? Columbian BIG BINS and TALL TANKS are precision- 
fabricated—“Master-Crafted”—by Columbian from corrugated steel. They’re 
favorites with contractors and workmen who erect them because they “fit up” 
so well, Putting up a Columbian tank or bin is fast and easy... precision- 
fabrication means all parts fit, all bolt holes are true and clean and are just 
where they are supposed to be. With Columbian sealing strips and steel backed 
Neoprene washers, not only does the Columbian go up quickly but it is tight 
to provide efficient use of aeration equipment and fumigants. Columbian BIG 
BINS and TALL TANKS give you fire-safe, weather- and vermin-proof pro- 
tection. Low erection cost and the satisfaction of having adequate tight, safe 
storage quickly are plus factors of importance to you. Columbian BIG BINS 
may be loaded with existing equipment. TALL TANKS usually require in- 
stalled loading equipment. 

What do need? Columbian makes every size grain storage bin from 
500 bu. to 35,540 bu. capacity! Write today for full details ...Ask for illus- 
trated folders on Columbian AAA Red Top Bins, BIG BINS, TALL TANKS. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 
P.O. Box 4048-R Kansas City, Mo. : 
Member, American Dehydrators Association; Associate Member Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


= 
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This Columbian BIG BIN—36" x 24’, maximum 
21,950 bu. capacity, was erected for Kansas 
Grain Co., LeRoy, Kansas, in one day by Colum- 
bian contractor Dana Clark Equipment Co. of 
Wichita, Kansas. Another Columbian BIG BIN 
like this was erected at the opposite side of 
the old country elevator, greatly expanding ca- 
pacity in a matter of days. 


tober. As you can see, it was 83%. 
Changes from September to the other 
months in Exhibit 1 are read in the 
same manner. The bottom part of 
the bar for November and December 
shows the percentage of the years 
prices went down from September. 
Note how prices have almost always 
gone down from September through 
the rest of the year. 

The hog-corn ratio is a good indi- 
cator of future numbers of hogs and 
for anticipating prices. Farmers re- 
spond to favorable feeding ratios by 
increasing hog numbers. Low ratios 
are followed by contraction. The hog- 
corn ratio is the number of bushels 
of corn you can buy for the price you 
get from 100 Ib. hog. When farmers 
expand or contract hog production, 
they usually overshoot the mark. 

The lower ratios of a year ago en- 
couraged a cutback in hog production 
last winter and this spring. Hog 
prices have been more favorable this 
year and are expected to hold above 
last year’s prices. 

Livestock economists at the Kansas 
State University are looking for 
prices this fall and winter to bottom 
out at about $14.75 cwt. The decline 
is expected to fit last year’s pattern 
fairly well, reaching a low in mid- 
November. 

Of course, price is only one part of 
profit. You need to watch cost. It may 
cost enough more to get hogs on the 
market at the time when prices are 
highest to offset the price advantage. 
It is also true that in recent years 
farrowings have tended to be more 
evenly distributed throughout the 


season with a more uniform flow of 
hogs to market. This may relieve 
some of the pressure of heavy mar- 
keting during fall months. 
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Increase 


Feed and mineral manufacturers are vitally interested in 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs in their manufacturing 
processes. With increased efficiency they produce better 
products ... and at the same time are able to pass on... to 
their customers . . . these products at lower costs. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY accomplishes both of 
these factors for their customers. Through increased efficiency 


Buutler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


| 


reduce c 
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they reduce costs in producing the finest quality defluorinated 
phosphate . .. BUTLER POLLYPHOS. 


As a result . . . BUTLER is able to deliver POLLYPHOS 
containing the highest phosphorus content — 19% — at the 
lowest cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to formula feed and 
mineral manufacturers. 

Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages that 


POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. Any of our sales agents or our 


sales division will be happy to answer your inquiry. 
8904 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas > Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 605, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 


White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; 


John Kuhni Sons, Provo, Utah. 


‘ 


E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver }t, B. C.; 
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One Idea Often 
Sires Another 


When Joe Brooks came back from 
lunch that early fall day, Smiley 
Johnson accosted him in the sales 


truck deliveries and often helped Milt 
Peters at the mixers. 

“Joe,” said Smiley enthusiastically, 
“have you a few minutes to listen 
to an idea I've got?” 

The brown-haired feed dealer 
chuckled. “Why, sure, Smiley. You 


room. The blond employee did all the 
sign painting in and around the feed 
mill, and he also doubled on bulk 


know good ideas are precious around 
here. We sure don’t want to miss any 
of them.” 


So Smiley followed Joe into the 
office where Rusty Hagen sat work- 
ing on the books. The runty book- 
keeper was very accurate and trust- 
worthy and a highly valued member 
of Joe's staff. 

Joe riffled through his mail, handed 
the envelopes containing checks to 
Rusty. Then said “Well, Smiley, what 
is your idea?” 


FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


BO-DEE 
MINERAL STABLE Dz ano Ds 


COMPLETE LINE OF D2 AND D3 PRODUCTS IN ANY 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Pure crystalline U.S.P. 

Mineral Stable (D2 and D3 dry powders) 
Water Miscible (dry powders in a milk base) 
Oil Soluble (Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or low potency and economical intermediate types 
for every food, feed and pharmaceutical use. 
Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed U.S.P. 


Product of N. V. PHILI PS-DUPHAR, the Netherlands (oops) 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin D 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


3030 Hines Avenue, Culver City, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 
YEAST 


Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 


Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 


Vitab ® 
B-Complex Extract 
Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 


PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 


Yellow—Red—Orange 


ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks. 


Bo-Zyme Silage Culture 
Concentrate 


Bokers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 


Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 
Xanthophyll 
Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC, aa 
CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


Smiley grinned, revealing even 
white teeth. “You know, Joe, one idea 
often acts as a springboard for an- 
other.” 

“How’s that?” asked Joe. 

“Well,” said Smiley, “yesterday I 
was reading the first issue of the 
monthly bulletin you are getting out 
for those of us who work for you, 
Joe. Gee, there are many good ideas 
in it. Now I understand a lect more 
about your ideas on feed merchandis- 
ing than I did before.” 

“Good,” Joe said happily. “I’m glad 
to hear that. Thanks to Pop, we've 
got another interesting publication. 
Funny none of us ever thought about 
it before.” 

Tell Mill Story 

“Now we have a monthly publica- 
tion that goes to farmers, and one 
which goes to employees,” Smiley 
pointed out. “But we haven't got any- 
thing which tells the mill story to 
farmers.” 

Joe blinked. “Say, Smiley, you're 
not suggesting a third publication, are 
you? I can’t afford another one.” 

Smiley shook his head. “No, I am 
not. But I do think we can tell the 
mill story in another way, Joe.” 

“The mill story? What do you 
mean?” 

Smiley crossed one leg over the 
other. “Joe, I got to looking at our 
mill from the standpoint of a farmer. 
If he comes in here for a purchase or 
for grind and mix service or to bring 
in grain bank grain, he sees our ma- 
chinery and facilities, but how much 
does he actually know about it?” 

“Well, he sees it in operation, and 
the finished product comes out in his 
bulk truck or ours and is delivered 
to his feeders,” Joe said. 

Smiley nodded. “That is true, Joe, 
but he may not know the capacities 
of our equipment, and he’s interested 
in that.” 

Joe looked puzzled. 

“I mean,” Smiley said, “I could 
paint some little signs explaining ma- 
chinery and post them around the 
mill. One sign on the first elevator 
leg could say where it takes the grain, 
and how high the leg is. A sign on 
the second elevator leg could explain 
the height and purpose, etc. On the 
oat huller, we could post the prices 
we charge for hulling and rolling, 
crimping, etc., and we could post the 
grind and mix rates right on the two 
mixers.” 

“In other words,” Joe said, “those 
signs would make the farmer aware 
of what machinery we have, the 
horsepower, the use of the machinery, 
the prices charged, etc.” 

Smiley nodded. “The farmer wants 
to know these things. He’d rather 
read signs than just stare at the 
equipment and wonder about it. Signs 
would help give him exact informa- 
tion about our equipment and policies 
and would make him think we're 
right up to snuff on processing equip- 
ment and methods.” 

“I can see that it would,” Joe said 
interestedly. “I recall an article in 
Feedstuffs a year or so ago where the 
Kewaunee (Wis.) Cooperative Mill 
put signs on all pieces of new equip- 
ment when the remodeled mill opened 
—but we could leave our signs on 
all year, for additional publicity. I 
like that idea, Smiley.” 

“Speaking of Feedstuffs,” Smiley 
said, “I notice that some firms with 
new mills have large mill flow dia- 

(Turn to JOE BROOKS, page 83) 
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240.5 eggs per bird housed (11'2 months) 
with Wirthmore 36% poultry concentrate and own grains. 


“The quality of Wirthmore 
Feeds as well as the service of 
their dealer and their poultry 
serviceman have been responsi- 
ble for the results I have gotten. 
I would recommend Wirthmore 
Feeds to any poultryman who 
is interested in getting good 
results.” 

Paul E. Hepworth 


Montague, Michigan 
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Concentrates & Complete Feeds 
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®@ Waltham, Mass. 
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Toledo, Ohio 
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build and goll* 


BETTER FEEDS 


When you build top-quality feeds 
with exclusive Ultra-Life vitamin 
and trace mineral formulations, the 
Ulitra-Life Program just begins to 
work for you. That EXTRA STEP 
follows fast .. . Ultra-Life’s big 
marketing staff ... nutritional ad- 
visors, farm-service men and mer- 
chandising experts .. . goes to 
work promoting YOUR BRAND 
NAME feeds . . . through livestock, 
and poultry nutritional schools, feed- 
ing programs, feeder contacts and 
a complete advertising campaign 
consisting of YOUR BRAND NAME 
folders, feeding and management 
books, tags, registrations and your 
own 16-page monthly Poultry and 
Livestock Journal — better investi- 
gate today — make and sell top 
quality feeds. 


Wha LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Piant 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


One of the country’s oldest and 
largest manuiacturers of vitamin 
and trace mineral products. 
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North Dakota Cattle Feeding Research 


Fattening Cattle on 
Barley: Meal vs. 
Pellets vs. Rolled 


Interest in feeding barley to beef 
cattle has increased during the past 
year. As of July 1, there were about 
18 million bushels of barley in stor- 
age on North Dakota farms and an 
add ‘tional 27 million bushels in com- 
mercial storage. It is likely that much 
of this barley will be used as feed. 

Most text books show barley to be 
worth about 88% the value of corn 
for feeding beef cattle. This is not 
in agreement with the reported 78% 
total digestible nutrients (TDN) for 
barley as compared with 80% TDN 
for corn. Only limited data are avail- 
able on the effect of the physical form 
of the barley, that is, a comparison 
of barley fed as meal, pellets or 
rolled, on the value for fattening beef 
cattle. The usual research has been 
on barley as a substitute for corn 
rather than on how to best use bar- 
ley for fattening purposes. The ex- 
perimental results reported here are 
a progress report on a project de- 
signed to find ways to more efficient- 
ly use barley for fattening beef cat- 
tle. 

Fifty Hereford steer calves of 
known ancestry were purchased. 
These calves were uniform and of 
good quality. After a short rest peri- 
od, they were allotted into 10 lots 
on basis of weight and sire. The 
steers were individually weighed ev- 
ery 21 days and feed data recorded 
by lots. The experimental design was 
a 2 x 5 factorial. Five different ra- 
tions were used and all five rations 
were replicated by including an en- 
zyme in the supplement. The five 
treatments were: (1) Ground corn, 
hay and supplement, (2) barley meal, 
hay and supplement, (3) pelleted bar- 
ley, hay and supplement, (4) dry 
rolled barley, hay and supplement 
and (5) dry rolled barley and supple- 
ment with no hay. No stilbestrol was 


TABLE A-1. Supplement Formula 


Supplement |-A Isthalf 2nd half 
Beet pulp with molasses ... 60 40 
Soybean oi! meal [41%).... 15 35 
Dehydrated alfalfa (17%)... 10 10 
Dicalcium phosphate ....... 6.25 6.25 
Trace mineral salt ........ 8.75 8.75 
Urea (262%) oe 0.5 
Protein (calculated) ....... 13.5 18.5 
14.4 22.3 


Protein (analyzed) 


Supplement |-B—same as |-A plus |5 ib. per 
ton of Agrozyme. 


By W. E. Dinusson, D. W. Bolin, 


D. O. Erickson and M. L. Buchanan 


North Dakota Agricultural College 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying articles are progress reports 
on recent cattle feeding work at 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo. All the workers who partici- 
pated in these experiments are asso- 
ciated with the animal husbandry de- 
partment at the Fargo college. Dr. 
Dinusson points out that this is some 
of the first work where barley has 
been as efficient as corn and where 
the cost has been far less for barley 
fed cattle. In these studies, it is 
noted, some lots that did not receive 
hay encountered vitamin A difficulty. 
This point is called to the attention 
of other researchers who may bene- 
ft from the North Dakota experi- 
ence. 


used in this experiment. The three 
forms of barley were purchased and 
came from the same bin. 


Protein Content 

The moisture content of the grains 
“as fed” varied from 11.5 to 13.5%, 
but the protein contents were calcu- 
lated to a 90% dry matter bas.s for 
correct comparisons. The corn was 
No. 2 yellow and averaged 9.8% pro- 
tein. The grinding ranged from medi- 
um to coarse grinding. The bariey 
was good and weighed 44-45 lb. per 
bushel. The protein content varied, 
however, between physical forms. 
The barley meal (medium ground) 
analyzed 13.1% protein, the roiled 
13.1% protein, but the pelleted bar- 
ley contained 11.8% protein. The 
rolled oats contained 12.3% protein 
and were fed 2 lb. per head daily to 
all steers for 68 days. The alfalfa 
brome hay was good quality. There 
was very little spoilage, and the pro- 
tein content averaged 17.3%. The 
supplement formula is given in Table 

It was originally intended to use 
a supplement containing 13.5% pro- 
tein. The supplement was formulated 
to supply the nutrients lacking in the 
five rations when fed at the level of 
1 lb. per head daily to all steers. This 
resulted in a compromise because of 
the differences in protein and mineral 
contents of the grains and of the 
treatments. When the steers fed corn, 
Lots 1 and 6, voluntarily reduced 
their hay intake in the latter half of 
the experiment, the formula was 
changed slightly to allow these lots 
more protein from the supplement. 

Vitamins A and D were added to 
the supplement. Vitamin D was add- 
ed to supply 2,000 units per pound. 
The dehydrated alfalfa in the supple- 
ment was calculated to furnish 12.5 


(Turn to CATTLE, page 27) 


TABLE A-2. Summary of Results, Experiment C-1 


Barley 
Corn Barley Barley Barley rolled 
Treatment cracked meal pellet rolled no hay 
Lot numbers 1&6 247 348 4&9 
Steers number 10 10 ? 9 ? 
1,029 1,012 1,077 1,059 980 
2.10 2.02 2.16 2.13 1.85 
Feed/Iib. gain, ib.— 
1.13 1.26 1.14 1.21 0.20 
5.94 5.96 5.64 5.69 6.70 
0.48 0.50 0.47 0.48 0.55 
7.55 7.72 7.25 7.38 7.15 
Feed/day, ib.— 
2.38 2.53 2.46 2.57 0.36 
1.01 1.01 1.01 1.02 1.01 
15.97 15.54 15.67 15.69 13.15 


*A.D.G.—Average dally gain. 


Barley vs. Corn 
For Fattening 
Beef Heifers 


Barley is North Dakota’s number 
one feed grain. “Feed barley” by 
common usage refers to any barley 
not suitable for malting, regardless 
of variety. Information from other 
areas may not be directly applicable, 
because barley is more variable than 
corn from area to area. To illustrate, 
most of the barley produced in this 
State is six-row, either of malting or 
feeding varieties. In the northwest 
states of Montana and Washington, 
the barley produced is usually two- 
row feed varieties. In the southwest 
and in California the main type is 
six-row. Weather conditions and 
areas of production also have an ef- 
fect on protein content and plump- 
ness of kernel. These differences in 
type and quality appear to have an 
effect on the nutritional response of 
barley rations to different feed addi- 
tives. 

The experimental results reported 
here are a progress report on a proj- 
ect initiated to find how to feed bar- 
ley to the best advantage for fatten- 
ing beef cattle. 

Experiment C-2 

Thirty-six Hereford heifer calves 
from known sires were allotted into 
six lots of six each on basis of weight 
and sire. These lots of heifers were 
put on feed in the customary manner 
by feeding hay and gradually increas- 
ing the grain. Two pounds of rolled 
oats were fed per head daily with 
the other grain for the first 68 days. 
Grain was fed twice daily, morning 
and evening, in amounts that each 
lot of heifers would consume by the 
following feeding period. Hay was 
fed once daily, at noon. The hay was 
limited to 3 Ib. or less per head per 
day after the heifers were on feed. 
The supplement, 1 Ib. per head daily, 
was fed in two feedings mixed with 
the grain. 

The treatments for these six lots 
were: Lots 1, 2 and 3 received 
cracked corn, alfalfa-brome hay and 
supplement. Lots 4, 5 and 6 received 
dry rolled barley, alfalfa-brome hay 
and supplement. In addit’on, two en- 
zyme preparations were used with 
each grain. This made the experimen- 
tal design a 2x3 factorial. 

A stilbestrol treatment was also 
superimposed by implanting one-half 
of the heifers in each lot with a 24 
mgm. implant in the ear. This per- 
mitted evaluation of stilbestrol only 
by gain but not by feed efficiency. 

The supplement formula is given in 
Table B-1. 

The feeds used were sampled and 
analyzed for protein content. The al- 
falfa brome hay was of good quality, 
with a protein content of 17.3% on a 
90% dry matter basis. The corn av- 
eraged 9.8% protein on 90% dry mat- 
ter basis. The barley averaged 44-45 
Ib. per bushel and contained 12.3% 
protein on a 90% dry matter basis. 
The oats had the same content as 
the barley. 

The heifers were on feed 215 days. 
Table B-2 summarizes the pertinent 
results from this experiment. 

Results Reported 

The average daily gains (A.D.G.) 
were not significantly different be- 
tween lots on different grain. The av- 
erage gain for the 18 heifers receiv- 
ing the corn was 1.88 Ib. per day. 
The average for the lots on dry rolled 
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TABLE B-1. Supplement Formula 


Supplement 2A Isthalf 2nd half 
Beet pulp with molasses ... 60 40 
Soybean oil meal (41%) ... 15 35 «Cf 
Dehydrated alfalfa 10 10 
Dicalcium phosphate ....... 6.25 6.25 
Trace mineral salt ........ 8.75 8.75 
Urea 0.5 
Vitamins A & D .......... yes yes 
Protein, % (calculated) ... 13.5 18.5 
Protein, % (lanalyzed) 14.7 21.7 


Supplement 2-8—Same as 2-A plus 15 Ib./ton 
DaweNzyme. 

Supplement 2-C—Same as 2-A plus 15 Ib./ton 
Zymo-Pabst. 


barley was 1.90. The feed efficiency 
was slightly better for the lots on 
barley in that the heifers on the corn 
required about 6% more feed per 
pound of gain. The oats were fed at 
2 Ib. per head daily for the first 68 
days, or about the first one-th'rd of 
the experiment. The oats were in- 
cluded as corn or barley in the sum- 
maries of feed efficiency and daily 
intake. 

There were three mild cases of 
pneumonia in Lots 2, 4 and 6 in the 
early part of the experiment. The 
affected heifers were treated once 
with penicillin and responded immedi- 
ately. During the latter part of the 
experiment, foot rot became a prob- 
lem. Penicillin- streptomycin injec- 
tions were an effective treatment. 
There were 3, 6, 4, 5, 6 and 5 cases 
treated in lots one through six, re- 
spectively. 

Enzyme Additions 

There were no significant differ- 
ences in gains or feed efficiency be- 
tween lots as a result of enzyme ad- 
ditions. The average daily gains were 
1.93, 1.92 and 1.84 for the heifers re- 
ceiving no enzyme, DaweNzyme and 
Zymo-Pabst, respectively (Table B-3). 
The heifers implanted with 24 mgm 
of stilbestrol in the ear gained sig- 
nificantly (P=0.01) faster (about 
15% faster) than those not implant- 
ed. Because of experimental design, 
it was impossible to get correspond- 
ing data on feed efficiency. Statisti- 
cal analysis of the data indicated that 
there was a significant (P=005) in- 
teraction between the enzymes and 
stilbestrol treatment. It appeared 
that the enzymes alone depressed 
gains slightly. However, without en- 
zymes the stilbestrol appeared to 
have little or no advantage. The dif- 
ferences in gain due to sire were sig- 
nificant (P=—0.05). Unfortunately, it 
was impossible to evaluate the effect 
of sire on this stilbestrol-enzyme in- 
teraction. The interaction was not 
expected, so the experimental design 
was not such as to permit its meas- 
urement. Table 3 shows the average 
daily gains reported by treatment 
groups to show this apparent rela- 
tionship. 

The heifers were grouped by the 
grain they were fed and soid through 
the local yard to a Wisconsin packer 
Of the 18 heifers fed barley rations, 
10 graded choice and 8 were in the 
good grade with a yield of 59.7% 


The 18 he‘fers on the corn rations | 


TABLE B-3. Effect of Enzymes and 
Stilbestrol on Daily Gains of 


graded 12 choice and 6 good with a 
yield of 60.7%. 

All heifers sold for the same price 
on foot. 


Footnote: Appreciation is expressed to 
Cc. N. Heaugse for assistance in statistical 
analysis and to the following companies for 
supplying the additives: Chas. 
Co,, stilbestrol; Pabst Brewing Co., 
Pabst, and Dawes’ Laboratories, 
DaweNzyme. 
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mgm. of carotene per day per steer 
(supplement fed at 1 lb. per day). 
This, plus the small amount of “A” 
added, should have furnished almost 
twice the requirement for 500 Ib. 
calves and 80% of the requirement 
of a 1,000 Ib. steer. It was observed 
during the course of the experiment 
these levels could not be depended 
on and at least 6 million units and 
probably 10 million units of vitamin 
A should have been added per ton to 


no hay was fed. 
Results Summarized 
Table A-2 summarizes the results 


pared to 2.03 lb. for those without 
enzymes. Statistical analysis showed 


sult of enzymes. Therefore, the two 


presentation. 
As can be seen from the summary, 
Lots 5 and 10 on dry rolled barley 


significantly less than the lots on dry 
rolled barley and hay, pelleted bar- 
ley and hay or the corn lots. How- 
ever, the lots on the barley meal, 
Lots 2 and 7, did not gain significant- 
ly faster than rolled barley, no hay, 
Lots 5 and 10. 

About half-way in the experiment, 
it was noticed that the steers in Lots 
5 and 10, rolled barley, no hay, 
dropped in feed intake, appeared un- 
thrifty, had “weepy” eyes and 
dropped in rate of gain. Also a steer 
in Lot 10 that developed pneumonia, 
did not respond to treatment and 
died. A steer in Lot 5 was noticed to 
be blind. A vitamin A deficiency was 
suspected, even though the symptoms 
of edema and swelling and other usu- 


ditional vitamin A was fed by means 


TABLE B-2. Summary of Results, Experiment C-2 


Corn, hay, supplement 


Barley, hay, supplement 


Lot number ! 2 3 4 5 & 
Heifers/lot 6 6 6 é 6 
Supplement 2-A 2-8 2-C 2-A 2-8 2-C 
Initial weight, Ib. .......--+-seeeeees 444 456 452 459 430 431 
Haat waleht, 858 849 887 875 864 810 
Average daily gain, Ib. ......-...-56+ 1.93 1.81 1.93 1.93 2.02 1.76 
Feed/ib. gain— 
May, 1.35 1.45 1.33 1.30 1.26 1.34 
6.04 6.21 5.85 5.60 5.34 6.02 
Supplement, Ib. ........+0eeeees 0.52 0.55 0.52 0.52 0.50 0.56 
7.91 8.21 7.69 7.42 7.10 7.92 
Feed/day— 
2.59 2.61 2.57 2.52 2.54 2.36 
Supplement, Ib. ..............++: 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
15.21 14.82 14.86 14.33 14.30 13.96 


Beef Heifers 
Dawe- Zymo- Aver- | 

1es None Nzyme Pabst age 
Lots 1484 2&5 3&6 
Average daily 

gain, Ib. .... 1.93 1.92 1.63 
No stilbestrol .. 1.92 1.76 1.60 1.76 
Stilbestroi ..... 1.94 2.08 2.06 2.03 
Advantage for 

stilbestrol, % . 0 21 28.8 15.3 


and supplement, with no hay, gained | 


al symptoms were not apparent. Ad- | 


Pfizer & | 
Zymo- | 
Inc., | 


R OLLED 


Feed manufacturers have proven that 
Ace Brand's superior quality at a 
competitive price is the answer to 
today's demand for lower feed cost. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


this supplement to insure the ade- | 
quate supply of “A” in the lots where | 


of this experiment. The replicate lots | 
containing the enzyme gained an | 
average of 2.07 Ib. per day as com- | 


no differences in the gains as a re- | 


lots on like treatments were com- | 
bined in this summary for ease of | 


MOLASSES 


BLACKSTRAP AND INVERT 
CZARNIKOW-RIONDA COMPANY 


Importers and Brokers 


106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. Telephone: HAnover 2-8220 


Terminal Facilities: Mobile, Ala., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Freeport, Fla., Nebraska City, Neb., 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


CLASS 


2100 


Portable 
Electric 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


LIGHTWEIGHT — 91% Ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 
with thumb control button. 


® VERSATILE—Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 


413 North Franklin Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
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NEW METHODS BOOST 
FARM WORK CAPACITY 


URBANA, ILL. — Possible benefits 
from properly engineered and planned 
farmsteads are almost unlimited, re- 
port agricultural economists at the 
University of Mlinois. One of the most 
significant examples is the ability to 
increase the productive capacity of a 
farm worker. 

For example, a midwestern dairy- 
man who does his chores by hand 
has a full work load with 16 cows. 
The average dairyman who adds 
standard dairy equipment and im- 
proves the work methods raises his 
capacity to 23 cows. 

With this same labor and equip- 
ment, the most efficient dairyman can 
handle 31 cows. But, with recent ad- 
vances in equipment and know-how, & 
good dairyman can handle 65 cows, 
excluding production of dairy feed, 
say the economists, Drs. Velmar W. 
Davis and Roy N. Van Arsdall. 

With hand labor, one man would 
have a full-time job feeding out 210 
steer calves a year. But with the 
best methods available, one man can 
step up his capacity to 625 head. With 
hogs, the old methods allow a man to 
produce 90 litters a year. The most 
up-to-date mechanical methods of 
growing hogs will let one man pro- 
duce up to 215 litters in a year. 


of mixing vitamin A in a carrier feed 
and feeding once a week to provide 
8,000 to 10,000 units per day per 
steer. Improvement was noted in the 
steers, but the setback appeared too 
great to overcome and gain as fast 
as the steers in the other lots. 


Vitamin A Importance 

Thus, this experiment is not a valid 
evaluation of the treatment, rolled 
barley, no hay. Rather, it emphasizes 
the importance of having adequate 
amounts of vitamin A in the supple- 
ment, and that dehydrated alfalfa 
cannot always be depended on to pro- 
vide the vitamin A activity expected 
Apparently, the hay consumed in the 
other lots provided enough additional 
carotene to prevent this setback no- 
ticed in the no-hay lots. 

The cattle were started on feed 
in the customary manner of gradu- 
ally increasing the grain and reducing 
the hay. Two pounds of rolled oats 
were fed for the first 68 days to all 
steers. This small amount of oats was 
included as either corn or barley in 
the summaries. Hay was limited to 


3 Ib. per head daily for the four treat- 
ments during the first part of the ex- 
periment, and, during the latter part 


of the exper'ment, the steers wou!d 
not consume this small allowance, so 
the average consumption for the en- 


Add 20% 


palatability 
to your foods 


with toasted 


Kellogg's secret toasting process greatly 
improves appearance and taste, helps 
lock in cereal nutrients. 

Meal or crumbs bulk or sacked. 


For complete story, phone or wire (collect): 
KELLOGG SALES COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Phene— Woodward 2-5151 


tire experiment was about 2.5 Ib. per 
day. The lots on “no hay” were start- 
ed as were the others and when they 
were consuming about 8-9 Ib. per 
head daily of barley the hay was 
withdrawn from the ration. These 
steers did not seem to desire hay and 
appeared to consume no more of the 
bedding than the steers on the other 
treatments. 

During the first three months or 
so, the grain was fed twice a day in 
amounts the steers would consume by 
the next feeding. Hay was fed once 
a day, at noon. It was noted that 
the steers on barley did not consume 
uniform amounts each day, so the 
feeding schedule was changed and 
the feed bunks never allowed to be- 
come empty. Feed was added as 
needed to keep feed in front of the 
cattle at all times. Feed intake in- 
creased with this practice, particu- 
larly with the steers on barley. The 
feed was never allowed to go stale, 
and the supplement was fed in two 
feedings each day on top of the 
grain. The average total intake of 


grain was slightly less than could 
have been expected from steers of 
this type and weight. 

In the first two weeks on experi- 
ment, one steer on the barley meal 
died from bloat. He was replaced by 
an extra steer. In addition, there 
were two other mild cases of bloat 
on this treatment and one each on 
the other treatments. No bloat was 
experienced after the alfalfa hay 
was limited to 3 lb. per head daily, 
and the grain intake increased. Two 
steers were lost as a result of pneu- 
monia. One steer did not respond to 
treatment. This steer was in Lot 5 
and showed symptoms of vitamin A 
deficiency. Two other cases of mild 
pneumonia responded immediately to 
injectable antibiotic treatment and 
were back on feed the next day. An 
outbreak of foot-rot came with the 
spring thaw. There were 5, 5, 11, 9 
and 9 cases in the five groups, respec- 
tively. The steers responded immedi- 
ately to injectable antibiotics, and 
the setbacks were slight. The set- 


backs appeared more severe in Lots 5 
and 10, possibly due to the lower vita- 
min A level. 

In the comparisons of corn vs. bar- 
ley in the three forms, the lots re- 
ceiving corn had the greatest average 
daily consumption of feed but not a 
corresponding greater gain nor in- 
crease in feed efficiency. In compari- 
sons of the rations where hay was 
fed, the steers on barley required 
about 0.2 Ib. less grain per pound 
of gain but required about 0.12 Ib. 
more hay. Actually, the hay intake 
was limited to 3 lb. per head daily for 
the first half of the experiment, but, 
during the latter half, the steers 
“weaned” themselves from the hay 
and those on corn ate less hay than 
those on barley. The gains on these 
four treatments were not significant- 
ly different. The steers on barley 
meal were not as easy to keep on 
feed as the others, and this appeared 
related to the “dustiness” or fineness 
of grind. The steers on rolled barley 


SPROUT-WALDRON PELLET MILL SUPERIORITY 
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appeared to be the easiest to keep on 
feed; the ones on corn and pelleted 
barley were similar. In these com- 
parisons barley was equal if not 
slightly better than corn in terms of 
gain and feed efficiency. 

Evaluating the two grains and 
methods of preparation on a cost of 
gain basis gave an interesting com- 
parison. To get a reasonable value 
for the feeds, the average prices paid 
to farmers for the grains for the year 
1959 were used. Corn was $1.04 per 
bushel, barley (both malting and 
feed) $0.80 per bushel and alfalfa hay 
$15- per ton. The supplement was 
listed at $60 per ton, and charges for 
preparation of grains were: Grinding 
or dry-rolling, $2 per ton, and pellet- 
ing, $5 per ton. Using these base 
prices the following costs per pound 
of gain for the following treatments 
were: Corn, 14.17¢; barley meal, 
13.17¢; barley pellet, 13.27¢; dry- 
rolled barley, 12.59¢, and dry-rolled 
barley, no hay, 13.32¢. 

Unfortunately, it was not possible 


to get carcass grade and yield by 
treatments. However, limited data 
were available. The corn fed steers 
were all choice and yielded 61%. The 
rolled barley no-hay steers were six 
choice and three good, which includ- 
ed a blind steer, and yielded 59.3%. 
The steers from the remaining treat- 
ments sold as a group and graded 24 
choice and four good and yielded 
58.2%. 

From these experimental results, 
barley was equal to corn as a feed for 
fattening steers. Rolled barley with 
hay gave the cheapest gains. 


Footnote: Appreciation is expressed to 
Cc. N. Haugse for statistical analysis and 
Merck & Co. for Agrozyme. 


Testing Station Sale 


MADISON, WIS. — The third an- 
nual sale of production tested litters 
approved by the Wisconsin Swine 
Testing Station, a public agency or- 
ganized to improve Wisconsin swine, 


will be held at the fairgrounds in 
Mineral Point at 8 p.m., Sept. 29. 

About 40 boars and gilts will be 
offered by nine breeders, according to 
Vern Felts, University of Wisconsin 
swine specialist. 

Only pigs that had an average daily 
gain of at least 1.6 lb.; had feed con- 
version of 320 lb. of feed to obtain 
100 lb. of pork; produced loin eye 
measurements of 4 sq. in. or better, 
and had a carcass that yielded 50% 
lean cuts are eligible for the sale. 


—_ 


POULTRYMAN HIRED 

MEXICO, MO.—Smith Chickeries 
& Broiler Hatchery of Mexico, Mo., 
and Rogers, Ark., has announced that 
James McIntosh, a Missouri poultry- 
man of many years experience, has 
taken a position as flock supervisor 
with the Smith organization. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh and his family have moved 
here and he will supervise several 
hundred supply flocks for the firm 
which specializes in broiler cross 
chicks. 


IS FIRMLY BASED 


ON CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Sprout-Waldron pioneered in the development of 


pellet mill. 


operating costs. 


ion rates and minimum _ ai 


the V-belt drive in order to increase the operating 
efficiency of pellet mills and reduce maintenance 
costs. V-belts do away with complicated gear trains 
and their oil-tight enclosures. They are quiet run- 
ning, efficient and economical to maintain. 
Sprout-Waldron leadership in pellet mill design 
has continued unbroken through the years. Among 
the many firsts attributed to our creative pellet mill 
engineering are: the concept of driven dies, the scientific 
introduction of steam at high temperatures, the use of 
vertical ring dies, the swinghead die casing, the air 
handling of pellets from the mill, Ruftex tungsten 
carbide roll construction, stainless steel feeder condi- 
tioners, cooling columns with stainless steel interiors, 
and the design of auxiliary cooling, crumbling and 
grading equipment matched to the capacity of the 


In test after test, Sprout-Waldron pellet mills 
have out-produced in tons per horsepower every 
competitive mill on the market! Whether your needs 
be for the Junior, the Ace. or the Super Ace you 
can rely on the Sprout-Waldron mill 


for the latest in engineering design. é 
This means uniform high we 


quality, maximum product- 
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Plans for Northeast 
Poultry Meeting Set 


TRENTON, N.J.—A program de- 
signed to “give poultrymen the tools 
to carve out a better livelihood” has 
been planned for the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council exposition 
and convention Oct. 4-6 in Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

“Charting Your Poultry Future” 
will be the exposition’s theme, with 
Ted Royal, advertising executive of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., serving as 
the keynote speaker and speaking on 
this topic. Mr. Royal is expected to 
outline a basic program of merchan- 
dising poultry products that will “in- 
sure immediate and tangible returns 
to the producer.” 

Among the other topics speakers 
will discuss will be home feed mixing, 
poultry credit, egg marketing agree- 
ments, egg handling systems, automa- 
tion and export programs. 

Larry D. Rhoades, associate pro- 
fessor in farm management at the 
University of Massachusetts, will talk 
on the question of whether home feed 
mixing really pays off and how and 
when automation should be used in 
the production pattern. 

The management of money on the 
farm will be discussed by Hendrik 
Wentink, Lancaster (Pa.) County 
feed executive. 

Egg handling systems for the farm, 
marketing agreements for eggs and 
how a new program in the export 
field can influence income from fowl 
are among the other topics to be dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Turkey growers attending the con- 
vention will depart from opening day 
tradition and attend the sessions on 
merchandising, feed mixing and au- 
tomation and poultry credit. On 
Wednesday, they will get together 
to hear industry authorities discuss 
handling breeders, feeding for fertili- 
ty and growth and marketing tips 
and fancies. 

The annual contest to select the 
“Poultry Princess of the Northeast” 
will be held, with more than a dozen 
contestants. 

The youth program gets underway 
the day before the convention opens, 
with the second day climaxed by the 
selection of the NEPPCO-FFA Star 
Poultry Farmer. 

Already more than 100 commercial 
exhibits have been scheduled. Doris 
Endebrock, exposition manager, says 
that both levels of the War Memorial 
Building will be filled with exhibits, 
demonstrations of services and prod- 
ucts used by poultrymen. 
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STEEL SHEETS 


SUPER STRENGTH + LONGER LIFE + LESS WEIGHT 


PACAL. 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural stre h 
make it economical material for almost any milling application is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. 

Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 


your specific job requirements. 


GS PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 
County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn, 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 
BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 
Olavarria & Co., Inc. 


79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


MOLASSES TERMINALS TELEPHONE: 
New Orleans, La. Whitehall 3-6930 
Paulsboro, N.J. TWX: NY 1-4409 


BETTER PRODUCTS..... 
MERCHANDISED BETTER 


You may have noticed that each FOXCO “Product of 
Progress” is the best of its kind available. Please remember, 
too, that merchandising aids accompanying the product are 
among the most imaginative in the farm field . . . providing 
a profitable sales push. 


Merchandising sells the customer. The quality of the product 
keeps him sold. 


GRAN-I-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. More eggs. 


EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 
Clean, odorless. The industry's standard. 


Your best litter buy. 


AUREOMYCIN®(Aurofac*) 
promotes faster 


® Trademark of 
American Cyanamid Co. 


GET MASTER AWARD—These 16 central Indiana feed and grain dealers 
were presented with the Master Award for “service to agriculture” from 
MeMillen Feed Mills recently in Hagerstown, Ind., left to right: Front row, 
Tom Huber, Hoppes Feed, Daleville; Russell Brown, Farmer’s Grain, Carles; 
Kermit Cross, Farmer’s Elevator, Oakville; Claude Trimble, Trimble Grain, 
Pleasantville; back row, Kiser Ludwick, Ludwick Feed, Albany; Jim Beese, 
Shirley (Ind.) Feed; M. A. Thomas, South Side Elevator, Union City; Richard 
Ludwick, Saratoga (Ind.) Elevator; Dudley Williams, Amstutz Hatchery, 
Winchester; Byron Pike, Hagerstown (Ind.) Grain; Bush Trimble, Parker 
(Ind.) Grain; Slim Cope, Cope Feed, Ridgeville; Bob Finney, Fred Miller Feed, 
Pennville; Howard Osting, Lewisville (Ind.) Elevator; Fred Miller, Fred 
Miller Feed, Portland, and Gene Greene, Fountain City (Ind.) Elevator. The 


awards were presented by Bill Reithmiller, Anderson. 


Program Announced 


For Nutrition Seminars 


ST. PAUL—The program schedule 
for the Twin City Nutrition Sem‘nars 
has been announced. Object of the 
seminars is to discuss various prob- 
lems and nutritional topics related to 
livestock management, research, nu- 
trition and diseases. The seminars are 
held at the University of Minnesota. 

Here are dates of the seminars, and 
topics to be discussed at each: 

Oct. 18—Discussion of field prob- 
lems in livestock production as ob- 
served by University of Minnesota 
agricultural livestock specialists. 

Nov. 15— Discussion of livestock 
disease problems as observed by Uni- 
versity of Minnesota veterinarian col- 
lege, and the University of Minnesota 
diagnostie laboratory. . 

Jan. 17—Discussion of trace miner- 
al levels and requirements of farm 
livestock. 

Feb. 21—Discussion of the influence 
of various feed ingredients on vita- 
min stability in livestock feeds. 

March 21—Discussion of specific 


pathogen-free pigs as related to prac- 
tical farm production. 

April 18—Review of University of 
Minnesota livestock research. 

May 16—Review of University of 
Minnesota livestock research. 

The meetings will be held at Peter’s 
Hall, St. Paul Campus, University of 
Minnesota, beginning at 7:30 p.m. 

Program committee this year in- 
cludes chairman George Patrias, R. J. 
Meade, Warren Armstrong, R. M. 
Edstrom, Jesse Williams and Don 
Swanson, secretary. 


Mill, Elevator Burn 


LAKEVIEW, ORE. — Fire totally 
destroyed the feed and pelleting mill 
and grain elevator of the Williams 
Farm Commodities, west of here, ac- 
cording to Ralph and Frayne Wil- 
liams, owners. 

Cause of the fire was not known, 
but the owners said it is believed to 
have started in the top of the struc- 
ture where the distributor head was 
located. 

Loss was estimated in excess of 
$100,000 by the owners. 
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the answer. 


Meet lower and still make a profit. THE 


POCKMAN CAGE PROGRAM is 


Put two birds in a ten-inch cage—THE POCKMAN 
2 IN 10 METHOD—lower bg overhead—increase 
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the number of birds in 
building cost per bird. 
Production costs are kept to a minimum throw 
THE POCKMAN 2 IN 10 program in superior 


MAN cages—the only cage with heavy galvanizing 


for longer life. 
NO FEED WASTAGE designed 
trough. RECIPRO-MATIC FEEDER 


feed 
adaptable. 


LOWER MORTALITY—POCKMAN engineered coms 
design eliminates pick-outs and cannibalism 
built-in protection of properly designed cage par- 


titions. 

LESS CRACKED EGGS—exclusive inner spring of 
POCKMAN cage floor with four-point suspension 
assures greater profit with less cracked eggs than 
any other cage. 

BETTER FEED CONVERSIO ly 
engineered cages and 
consumption. 

POCKMAN keeps your investment low by offeri 
the best design for y oe two birds in a ten-in 
OCKMA ‘ IN 10 program and 
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with POCKMAN cages 
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HOW YOUR CUSTOMERS 


CAN CUT LOSSES 


WITH POWER-PACKED 


POTENTIATED FEED 


Aureomycin in potentiated feeds gives protection when it’s 
needed most to both broilers and replacement chicks 


The potentiation of 
AUREOMYCIN® (doubling 
effectiveness by control- 
ling calcium and phos- 
phorus levels in your formula feeds) 
insures health benefits to poultry 
that have never been attained before. 


AUREOMYCIN in potentiated 
feeds can lead to substantial reduc- 
tions in early mortality, reactions 
to stress, incidence of CRD, syno- 
vitis and blue comb. This can mean 
more broilers to market with fewer 
condemnations, more pullets to 
house with the health and vigor 
needed for top production. 

Here are Cyanamid’s recom- 
mendations for potentiated feeds 
—to be provided during the first 
critical weeks in life, at times of 
stress, and just before market: 


1. To start birds—both broilers 
and replacements. AUREOMYCIN at 
200 grams per ton of feed, fed 
during first three to four weeks. 
Calcium sulfate to bring the total 
calcium level up to 0.8%. Mono- 
sodium phosphate to bring the total 
phosphorus level up to 0.6%. 


2. For stress periods, or at the 
first sign of trouble in both broiler 
and replacement flocks. A feed con- 
taining 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton and no added calcium, fed 
for 5 days. Other ingredients in the 
ration will usually give 0.4% to 
0.55% total calcium. For longer 
treatment periods, same level of 
calcium and phosphorus as (1). 

8. Premarket protection for 
broilers. After withdrawal of other 
medicated feeds, and until birds go 
to market, a feed containing 200 
grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton and 
0.8% calcium. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


How potentiated Aureomycin cuts 
losses from CRD and synovitis 
Dramatic results have been obtained 
in laboratory and field trials with 
potentiated AUREOMYCIN to combat 
these two costly poultry diseases: 

CRD and synovitis. 

In field trials on flocks with 
CRD, these results were obtained: 
mortality in the flocks fed potenti- 
ated AUREOMYCIN was cut in half 
over control flocks ; production cost 
per pound was reduced by a cent- 
and-a-half ; condemnations dropped 
from 4.6% to 0.6%. 

In a laboratory experiment, in 
which all birds were inoculated with 
a synovitis-causing agent and treat- 
ment started after signs of synovitis 
appeared, potentiated AUREOMYCIN 
reduced mortality and increased the 
number of salable birds: 


TREATMENT SALABLE BIRDS 
NO AUREOMYCIN .......... 14% 
AUREOMYCIN 
AUREOMYCIN POTENTIATED 79% 


Reduces market condemnations 
Poultry scientists say at least 75% 
of all condemnations are caused by 
CRD and synovitis ...the very dis- 
eases controlled so successfully with 
potentiated AUREOMYCIN in formula 
feeds. 

Responsible for most market 
condemnations are lesions in the 
air sacs, joints and breasts caused 
by chronic respiratory disease and 
synovitis. Estimates of rejections 
from these two diseases actually 
range up to 90% of all condemna- 
tions. Today, your customers can 


farm-control these two diseases 
with the use of potentiated AUREO- 
MYCIN fed during the first three 
weeks and at times when specific 
disease or stress conditions show up. 


Saves more pullets 

for top production 
Good production in the laying house 
starts with replacement chicks. 
Potentiated AUREOMYCIN feeds cut 
early chick mortality, reduce the 
incidence of infections such as 
PPLO present at the time of hatch- 
ing. These feeds also reduce the 
stress from vaccination, moving, 
handling, variations in temperature, 
and protect chicks from CRD, blue 
comb and synovitis. Your customers 
can figure on having all, or nearly 
all, of the flock they started, enter 
the laying house with the health 
and stamina needed for top egg 
production. 

Get your PF symbol 
Feed manufacturers are invited to 
write for a special copyprint of the 
PF symbol for use on bags contain- 
ing potentiated feeds and in com- 
pany advertising and literature. 
Posters, decals and other materials 
are available. If you wish promo- 
tional material or additional infor- 
mation about potentiating AUREO- 
MYCIN, get in touch with your 
Cyanamid representative. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, N. Y. 20, N. Y. @AUREO- 
MYCIN is American Cyanamid 
Company’s trademark for chlor- 
tetracycline. 
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Calcium Needs for 
Laying Chickens 


By Dr. G. F. Combs and Dr. N. V. Helbacka 
University of Maryland 


Laying hens need especially large 
amounts of calcium in their diet as 
the mineral matter in egg shell is al- 
most 40% calcium. The NRC require- 
ment for calcium is given as 2.25% of 
the total ration for laying chickens. 
Of course, when a mash concentrate 
is fed with grain, higher levels must 
be supplied in the concentrate to pro- 
vide this level in the total feed. Us- 
ually not all of the calcium needs 
for layers are included in the mash 
but supplemental quantities are of- 


fered free-choice as oyster shell or 
other calcium grit. 

Recent studies at Idaho, Rutgers, 
Limecrest Research Laboratories and 
the University of Maryland show that 
high producing hens consuming less 
feed per dozen eggs than lower pro- 
ducing hens, require a considerably 
higher level of calcium than 2.25% 
of the ration. Work from Idaho indi- 
cates that the feeding of calcium as 
oyster shell or calcite grit free-choice 
may not always insure the production 


of eggs with the strongest and thick- 
est shells since unground oyster shell 
mixed in the feed is far less effective 
than similar oyster shell ground and 
mixed in the feed at the same level. 
In Maryland studies, the level of 
3.0 and 3.75% calcium in all-mash ra- 
tions for high producing layers gave 
stronger, thicker egg shells than did 
2.25%, even though both oyster shell 
and calcite grit also were offered ad 


libitum. 
Factors in Need 


The need for calcium by layers, ex- 
pressed as a per cent of diet, is af- 
fected primarily by the rate of egg 
production and those factors which 
determine feed consumption. Since 
each two-ounce egg contains about 
two grams of calcium, a dozen two 
ounce eggs contain 24 grams of cal- 
cium. The total amount of calcium 
in the body of the pullet would not 
greatly exceed the amount of calcium 
excreted in one dozen eggs. A hen 
laying 200 eggs per year would re- 
quire more than 13 times as much 


Major 


Owners believe that the Multi-Duty is unequaled in its 
rugged construction, its top hard pelleting capacities, and 
its versatility. No other pelleting equipment has brought 
such great opportunities for meeting all the needs of feed 
manufacturers—at a cost within the reach of most. The 
Multi-Duty is more than a producer of feeds—it’s a 
creator of opportunities. 


One Unit All 


Gordon McKinney, 
General Manager, 
Honeggers & Co., Inc., 
_ Lincoln, Nebraska 
has this to say about 
their Multi-Duty: 


enger Manufacturing 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


Phil Wake, J. H. Wake Feed Mill, Oskaloosa, 
lowa, has a fine new feed mill built around a 
Multi-Duty. Mr. Wake comments: 


“We have used The Multi-Duty Pellet Mill 
for over a year for the production of com- 
plete swine and poultry rations, plus the 
manufacture of a high molasses pellet, which 
we were unable to make previous to this 
installation. 


“The simplicity and ease of operation has 
been remarkable. The capacity also is greater 
than anticipated while maintenance is a 
very minimum”, 


te Wenger, Multi- Mr. Louis Ebel of the Ebel Alfalfa Company 

plants at in Scribner, Nebraska, is one of the leading 
Fairbury, ond I nde Multi-Duty alfalfa processors in the Midwest. About 
colipped with three liquid cones and his Multi-Duty, Mr. Ebel has this to says 

ing feeders (molasst range cubes, 

hard and crumbles, well our Multi-Duty Pol M 

lets wi 
fine quality ~ ydra alfa meal pellets 

—~ to prodth high liquid feed com ve also developed 
tent”. 


PHONE AVenve 4-2133 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
is from a report in the Maryland 
Poultryman, issued by the University 
of Maryland extension service, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 


calcium as is present in its body at 
the start of the laying year. With no 
dietary calcium, the pullet’s body re- 
serves would permit the production of 
only three to five eggs, since only one- 
fourth to one-third of the body re- 
serves can be mobilized for egg pro- 
duction. Hence, an adequate dietary 
intake of calcium is critical and the 
number of eggs laid largely affects 
the need of calcium by the laying 
hen. 

Studies indicate that approximately 
50-60% of the calcium ingested daily 
by the laying hen is excreted in the 
droppings and about 40-50% is used 
for the egg formation. Hence, to in- 
sure an adequate supply of calcium 
for egg formation, approximately 2.25 
times more feed calcium must be in- 
gested than is excreted in eggs. This 
does not account for absorption dif- 
ferences at the higher levels. Thus, 
approximately 54 grams of feed cal- 
cium would be needed to produce a 
dozen eggs containing 24 grams (0.12 
Ib.) of calcium. Accordingly, an easy 
way to estimate the percent of cal- 
cium needed in a particular feed for 
laying hens is to divide 0.12 Ib. feed 
calcium (needed for the production 
of a dozen eggs) by the pounds of 
feed required to produce a dozen eggs 
and multiply by 100. 

Calcium Needs 

Hence, layers consuming 3.5, 4.0, 
4.5, 5.0 and 5.5 lb. feed per dozen eggs 
would need approximately 3.4, 3.0, 
2.65, 2.4 and 2.2% calcium in their 
feed, respectively. 

Other factors including phosphorus 
levels may influence the need for cal- 
cium. The above method of computing 
calcium requirement for laying hens 
assumes adequate but not excessive 
phosphorus intakes. The figures apply 
to the total calcium needed as per- 
cent of the entire ration. Any at- 
tempts to further simplify the method 
of stating the calcium requirement 
for laying hens appear to be hazard- 
ous and may well be part of the rea- 
son for poor egg shell quality and 
calcium depletion of layers under var- 
ied conditions of heavy production. 
Extreme calcium depletion also re- 
sults in reduction or cessation of egg 
production. 


MILL INCORPORATES 

HETTINGER, N.D.—P. E. Knudson 
Mill & Elevator, Inc., has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation listing $50,000 
authorized capitalization. Incorpora- 
tors are: Lillian W. and Clarence 
Knudson, Hettinger, and Edward J. 
Knudson, Spokane, Wash. 
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skilled color-printing craftsmen put them to the very best use. All this so your products go to 


market in the most inviting way possible! As for economy and utility...these-are an integral part 


of every Chase Bag. For facts about bags for any 


purpose, call your Chase Man, or write us. 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC 


‘You're beautiful because your colors are bright 
—and you're so loaded with that certain perfection 
Chase always gives!” “That certain perfection” is really 
a host of little details that Chase never overlooks. For instance, every Chase plant employs 
an “Ink Man,” just to keep constant watch over hundreds of different hues, and to help Chase's 


CHAGE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue ~— New York 17, N. Y. 
32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 
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alwa ys FIRST 
with the BEST! 


For prompt deliveries of high quality 
blackstrap molasses, your most dependable 
source is NATIONAL! Write, phone or wire 
today for quotations! 


National Mowasses Company 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 
1310 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


* normal bone formation 
good haircoat color 
* anemia protection 


active enzymes 


Blended with your 

regular feedstuffs, Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulfate is one of 
the most effective, least expensive 

ways to promote healthy livestock. 
Customers look for extras these days. Include 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in your feeds. 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


FISHY EGGS’ 


“It is concluded that the off-flavored eggs 
in a flock of New Hampshires, as reported 
in this study, were apparently caused by 
feeding an excessive amount of fish meal." 


By H. Gasperdone, 
and 


The term “fishy eggs” is applied to 
eggs with an odor resembling that of 
fish or fish products. 

A number of experiments have been 
conducted from time to time in an 
effort to determine the cause of 
“fishy eggs.” An excellent review of 
the subject matter is presented in 
“Poultry Nutrition” by Ewing (4th 
edition, 1951). There are no recent 
reports in the literature, however, on 
the cause of this condition. 

Most of the published work indi- 
cates that “fishy eggs” are not the 
result of feeding of fish products such 
as fish oil or fish meal to poultry, and 
it would appear that certain indivi- 
duals within a breed or strain are 
prone to produce eggs with a fishy 
odor. 

“Fishy eggs” have at times been a 
problem in British Columbia. The in- 
cidence has usually been confined to a 
relatively few blocks and has lasted 
only a short time. In the spring of 
1960, however, a serious “fishy egg” 
problem developed on some poultry 
farms in the Lower Fraser Valley. 
Numerous complaints of off-flavored 
or “fishy eggs” were received from 
consumers, egg-handlers and pro- 
ducers. As in the past there were 
those (particularly producers and egg 
handlers) who claimed that this was 
essentially a feed problem. 

On March 1 a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of industry and govern- 
ment was held at the University of 
British Columbia to assess the seri- 
ousness of the problem. The follow- 
ing information was presented: 

(1) From 6 to 10 grading stations 
were having difficulties with “fishy 
eggs.” 

(2) More than one strain and breed 
were involved. 

(3) The largest number of com- 
plaints were related to brown-shelled 
eggs. 

(4) The problem was experienced 
on feed from at least two or more 
feed companies. 

The meeting resolved: 

(a) “That in view of the apparent 
seriousness of this problem some im- 
mediate steps be taken by the prov- 
incial department of agriculture to 
investigate further the question of 
off-flavored eggs.” 

(b) “That a request be made to the 
provincial department of agriculture 
that groups of birds be gathered from 
the offending flocks and an investiga- 
tion be made to see if this condition 
could be reproduced by means of ex- 
perimental diets.” 

As a result of this meeting the 
minister of agriculture authorized a 
field investigation of the problem of 
“fishy eggs.” 


PART A—Preliminary Investiga- 
tion to Determine the Seriousness of 
the “Fishy Egg” Problem in the Low- 
er Fraser Valley of British Columbia 
During March, 1960. 

It was decided that the seriousness 
of the problem should be established 
and an attempt made to correlate 
data with a view to determining the 
possible cause of “fishy eggs.” Pro- 
cedure was as follows: 

(a) Sample eggs from various 
sources were checked by breakout for 
“fishy odor.” 

(b) Producers who were experienc- 
ing the “fishy egg’ problem were in- 
terviewed. 

Samples Checked by Break-Out 
Materials and Methods: Samples of 
both white and brown-shelled eggs 
were obtained from hens on the same 
feed and brown-shelled eggs were ob- 


W. H. Pope, Jacob Biely 
D. F. Bray 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This paper on 
“fishy eggs” is the result of a study 
sponsored by the British Columbia 
Department of Agriculture, Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada. H. Gas- 
perdone and W. H. Pope are on the 
staff of the British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Poultry Branch, 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 
Jacob Biely and D. F. Bray are with 
the department of poultry science, 
the University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Can- 
ada. 


tained from a grading station and 
from a broiler-chick hatchery. Each 
egg was broken out by an experienced 
egg candler and scored as to evidence 
of fishy odor. Because of the persist- 
ent suggestion by producers and egg- 
handlers that “fishy eggs” were a 
feed problem, a record was kept of 
the feed source of each sample. 

Scoring Eggs—Each egg was brok- 
en out at an egg-breaking plant by 
the regular staff and scored by smell 
for odor detection as to: 

(a) No fishy odor. 

(b) Slight fishy odor. 

(c) Strong fishy odor. 

The identity of the samples was not 
known to the breaker. 

Results—Egg Sample 1: Of the four 
major feed manufacturers in the 
Fraser Valley it was known that at 
least two were experiencing com- 
plaints of “fishy eggs” from pro- 
ducers. Practically all the complaints 
related to brown-shelled eggs. Sam- 
ples of brown and white shelled eggs 
produced on the same farm were 
therefore used for the investigation. 
In sampling, preference was given to 
flocks reported to be affected with a 
fishy egg problem. The results are re- 
ported in Table 1. 

Egg Sample 2: Further samples of 
brown-shelled eggs were obtained 
from a grading station reporting a 
problem with “fishy eggs.” These 
samples were tested for fishy odor 
and the results are reported in 
Table 2. 

Egg Sample 3: Samples of brown- 
shelled eggs were obtained from a 
broiler-chick hatchery. These were 
eggs which had been rejected for in- 
cubation because of shape or visible 
cracks. The results of the test using 
these eggs are reported in Table 3. 

A total of 2,683 eggs from 21 sepa- 
rate flocks selected because of known 
off-flavor problems were broken out 
and scored as to the presence of 
“fishy odor.” A total of 103 eggs 


TABLE 1. The Incidence of “Fishy Eggs" 
in Brown and White Shelled Eggs from 
Chickens on the Same Feed and on the 
Same Farm. 
—No. of eggs— 
with with Total No. 
Shell slight strong of eggs 
Feed Color fishy odor fishy odor in sample 
A White 0 0 180 
Brown 0 180 
B White 0 0 360 
Brown 0 0 360 
c White 0 0 113 
Brown 5 1 180 
Dd White 0 0 150 
Brown 8 2 120 
1? White 2 0 210 
Brown 26 28 360 
Total White 2 0 1,013 
Brown 40 3! 1,200 
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TABLE 2. The Incidence of “Fishy Eggs” 
in Brown Shelled Eggs Received at a 
Grading Station. 


Total No. 


of oun 
with slight with strong of eggs 

Feed fishy odor _ fishy odor in sample 

a 0 0 60 

1?) 2 4 60 

D 0 0 60 

D 2 2 60 
Total 4 6 240 


TABLE 3. The Incidence of “Fishy Eggs” 
in Brown Shelled Eggs Received at a 
Hatchery. 


No. of eggs—— 
with slight with strong 
fishy odor _ fishy odor 


Total No. 
of eggs 
in sample 


Feed 


20 
18 
17 
25 
30 
15 
15 
17 
24 
30 
19 


230 


Total 


(3.8%) were determined to have a 
fishy odor of which 64 (2.4%) had a 
slight fishy odor and 39.1 (1.4%) a 
strong fishy odor. 

The results as shown in Table 1 
indicate that the incidence of fishy 
odor in brown and white shelled eggs 
produced by hens on the same farm 
and on the same feed was more evi- 
dent in brown-shelled eggs. From a 
total of 1,013 white-shelled eggs only 
2 (0.19%) were scored as having a 
fishy odor, whereas out of 1,200 
brown-shelled eggs, 40 (3.3%) had a 
slight fishy odor and 31 (2.6%) had a 
strong fishy odor. 

From a total of 1,670 brown-shelled 
eggs (Tables 1, 2 and 3) examined 


TABLE 4. Composition of Rations 


“on 
Ration Ration Ration 
ib./t 
Ground milo ....... 200 200 200 
Barley meal ....... 400 400 400 
Wheat meal ....... 980 820 870 
Meat scrap ........ ‘ opt 80 
Dried grass ....... 50 50 50 
Multi-phos ......... 20 30 20 
Shell flour or ground 

limestone ....... 120 112 96 
4 10 8 
Mineral premix .... 2 2 2 
Vitamin premix .... a 4 4 
40 40 40 
Vitamin ......+.. 2 ° 


from 21 separate farms 101 eggs 
(6.0%) showed evidence of a fishy 
odor. 

Interviews with Producers Experi- 
encing the “Fishy Egg” Problem: 
Twenty-five egg producers experi- 
encing the “fishy egg’’ problem were 
interviewed. The purpose of these in- 
terviews was to determine whether 
or not a common breed, strain, dis- 
ease or management factor existed in 
flocks where a fishy odor was found 
in the eggs produced. The flocks in- 
volved varied in size from about 200 
layers to over 5,000. 

Except in one instance, fishy odor 
was found in brown-shelled eggs only. 

The one exception was in a flock 
of medium size Leghorns. The brown- 
shelled eggs were from _ various 
strains and breeds including New 
Hampshires, White Rocks and breed 
and strain crosses. 

Twenty-two of the flock owners 
were using feed D. These poultrymen 
complained of a strong fish odor in 
the feed prior to the onset of “fishy 
eggs.” Most of them noted a drop in 
feed consumption and egg production 
following the use of this feed. 

The remaining three flock owners 
were using feed C and apparently had 
not noticed any fishy smell in the 
feed nor had they experienced a drop 
in feed consumption or egg produc- 
tion. 

No disease or management factor 
that could be implicated was found 
to be common to the 25 poultry 
farms. 

It is interesting to note that at the 
time of this survey there were no 
known complaints of “fishy eggs” 
from producers using feed other than 
C and D even though Table 3 indi- 
cates that “fishy eggs”’ were obtained 
from poultry on feed A. 

It is also interesting to note that 
subsequent to this survey complaints 
of “fishy eggs” in brown-shelled eggs 
were received from commercial egg 
producers using C feed. 

The results of the preliminary sur- 
vey indicate that a. serious “fishy 
egg” problem in brown-shelled eggs 
existed in the Lower Fraser Valley in 
the spring of 1960 and to a much less- 
er extent in white-shelled eggs. 


PART B—Preliminary Investiga- 
tion te Determine Whether a “Fishy 
Ege” Problem Could Be Reproduced 
with an Experimental Diet. 

From preliminary investigation in- 
to the seriousness of the “fishy egg” 
problem (Part B) it was observed 
that it was most serious in brown- 
shelled eggs. A flock of hens produc- 
ing brown-shelled eggs known to be 
affected with fishy odor was selected 
and through the use of an experi- 
mental ration it was hoped to deter- 
mine if fish products were a factor 
in the production of “fishy eggs.” 

Materials and Methods: Two hun- 


SOYBEANS 


FOOD FAIR—The many uses of one of America’s most versatile crops— 
soybeans—are the subject of discussion at a luncheon given for British soya 
processors and distributors in the U.S. Exhibit at the 1960 British Food Fair 
in London, Shown, from left to right, are: A. D. Donnell, technical consultant, 
former president, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Dr. J. B. M. Coppack, 
O.B.E., Spillers Ltd., London; G. W. Pyatt, British Soya Products Ltd, 
Puckeridge, Herts; J. M. Muenteferring, assistant to the director for overseas 
operations, Soybean Council of America, Rome, and Dr. J. W. Hayward, direc- 
tor of nutrition, Soybean Council of America, Minneapolis. The luncheon was 
given by Robert N. Anderson, agricultural attache, American Embassy, 


London. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. SOc 


Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredlents—by i 


Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois.. 20¢ 


Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and -page 
article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, 5c ea.; 10 or more, 10c each. 


3. 
26. 


38. 
52. 


69. Pelleted Rafions for Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowa State 
70. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowa 
71. The Grain Bank Mas Come of Age—Gienn R. Siler, Ralston Purina 
72. Fat Mandiling In the Feed Mill—A. J. Kathman, Procter & Gamble 


Influence of High Calcium intake Upon Egg Production Factors— 
Including Shell Qualitty—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20¢ 


Automation in the Feed Industry—Paul O. Berg, Professional En- 


GINCOF 
A Method for Calculating the Methionine Requirement for the —_— 
Hea—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland .......... 

Feed, Fat and Swise—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
High Protela-Urea With and Without Lysine for Fattening 
Steer Calves—Purdue University Scientists .. 


L. A. Wilhelm, The Quaker 
85. Poultry Ration Formulation. Two Articles—Dr. R. D. Creek, University 
86. Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr. P. E. Weibel, 
University of Minnesota .........- 


Chemical, Biological Study Made of Milo Feeding Value—W. G. 
Smith and Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of Arkansas ...... 206 


Feed Buying Study—a series of 3 articles—Drs. Kohls and Kruecke- 


88. 


Feediot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus special 
guide to feediot animal health and disease problems of beef cattle 
and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. Reprinted 
from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle and lamb 


91. Pinch Hitting for Protein—Dr. U. S. Garrigus, a of 
92. Proceedings of the 49th Annual Meeting of the Poultry Science Assn.— 
Dr. E. L. Johnson, University of Minnesota .........+seeeeeee 40c 
93. Leg Weaknesses in Turkeys Are Costly—Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell Uni- 
94. The Metal-Binding Properties of Soybean Protein—Dr. L. C. Norris, 
University of California 20c 


The Effect of Phytic Acid and Other Organic Factors on Zinc Utiliza- 


95. 
tion by the Growing Pig—Dr. M. P. Plumlee, Purdue University .. 20¢ 


96. Cost Study—a series of three articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa State 
University 40c 
97. Enzymes in Poultry Feeds—Dr. Leo S. Jensen, Washington State Uni- 
98. Urea in Ruminant Feeding—Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue Univer- 
FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mina. 
Please send me number(s) ........ 
for which payment is enclosed. 
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f Tota! No. Eggs with slight Eggs with strong Total 
Sample of eggs "fishy" odor “fishy” odor "fishy" odor 
Flock sample 720 21 | 2.9%) 7 (0.9%) 3.9% 
PEN X—1 A 300 4( 1.3%) 12 (4.0%) 5.3% 
ZA 268 tt 4.1%) 18 (6.7%) 10.8% 
3A 294 14 | 4.7%) 20 (6.8%) 11.5% 
4A 300 13 ( 4.3%) 13 (4.3%) 8.6% 
334 712.1%) 1 (0.3%) 2.4% 
68 360 0 0 0 
78 390 11 0.2%) 1 (0.2%) 0.54% 
PEN Y—! 8 249 21 0.8%) 0.8% 
28 150 21 1.3%) 0 1.3% 
38 270 0 0 0 
468 300 0 0 0 
SA 307 3 ( 0.9%) 3 (0.9%) 1.9% 
bA 300 25 | 8.3%) 17 (5.7%) 14.0% 
TA 330 39 (11.8%) 13 (3.9%) 15.7% 
PEN Z—-1 C 324 0 0 0 
2c 180 0 0 0 
3c 300 0 0 0 
4c 360 0 0 0 
sc 36! 0 0 0 
360 0 0 0 
7c 402 0 0 0 
CODE DATES 


Letters X, Y and Z—Pen Identification 
Letters A, 8 and C—Rations 
Numerals | to 7 —Weeks 


Flock Sample—March 10, 1960 
—March 17, 1960 
—March 24, 1960 
—March 31, 1960 
—April 7, 1960 
—April 14, 1960 
—April 21, 1960 
—April 28, 1960 


dred and thirty New Hampshire pul- 
lets about nine months of age were 
divided into three pens of 80, 80 and 
70 birds each. Each pen was fed the 
same basal ration in which the only 
variable was the source of the pro- 
tein concentrate. The rations were 
mixed as shown in Table 4 by a feed 
manufacturing company. 

Ration A contained 180 Ib. (9%) 
fishmeal. This fishmeal was produced 
locally and was sold as good quality 
herring fishmeal, 72-73% protein and 
guaranteed not to exceed 10% fat. 

Ration B contained 330 Ib. soya 
bean meal. 


Ration C contained a combination 
of soya bean (230 Ib.) and meat meal 
(80 Ib.). 

All rations contained 40 Ib. (2%) 
tallow and synthetic vitamins A 
and D. 

The above rations were prepared 
as crumbles and fed as a complete 
ration with a light daily sprinkling 
of wheat in the litter (3-4 Ib. per 100 
birds). 

The total weekly egg production 
for seven consecutive weeks was 
broken out and scored as to evidence 
of fishy odor. 

A flock sample of 720 eggs was 


taken prior to the feeding of the es- 
sential rations. 

Method of Sampling and Scoring 
Eggs: Each egg was broken-out at an 
egg-breaking plant by the regular 
staff and scored by smell as to: 

(a) No fishy odor. 

(b) Slight fishy odor. 

(c) Strong fishy odor. 

The total weekly egg lay for each 
group was divided into lots of 30 
eggs. The identity of each lot was not 
known to the breaker. 

Data—The results are shown in 
Table 5. The three pens were identi- 
fied by the letters X, Y and Z. Each 
week’s egg supply was identified by 
the number 1 to 7. The letters A, B 
and C were used to identify the ra- 
tions. At the end of the fourth week 
the treatments for pens X and Y were 
reversed while the treatment for pen 
Z remained constant throughout the 
test. 

Results—Prior to the feeding trial, 
720 eggs were broken and scored for 
“fishy odor.” A total of 28 eggs 
(3.9%) showed evidence of “fishy 
odor.” 

Pen X was fed Ration A (9% fish- 
meal) for a four-week period after 
which it was fed Ration B (vegeta- 
ble) for a three-week period. The in- 
cidence of fishy eggs increased from 
3.9% to 11.5% at the end of the third 
week. After the ration was changed 
at the end of the fourth week the in- 
cidence of fishy eggs showed a rapid 
decline. 

Pen Y was fed Ration B (soya bean 
meal) for a four-week period and was 
then fed Ration A (fishmeal). The in- 
cidence of fishy eggs decreased from 
3.9% to 0% in two weeks. At the end 
of the fourth week when the rations 
were changed the incidence of fishy 
eggs showed a marked increase from 
0% to 15.7%. 

Pen Z was fed Ration C (soya bean 
meal and meat scrap) for a period of 
seven weeks. The percentage of fishy 
eggs dropped from 3.9% to 0% at the 


end of the first week and remained at 
0 till the termination of the trial. 


Discussion of Results—The results 
would indicate that “fishy eggs” were 
reproduced in a flock of New Hamp- 
shire pullets with a complete ration 
containing 9% fishmeal. When soya 
bean meal was substituted for the 
fishmeal in the ration, the incidence 
of “fishy eggs” showed an immediate 
decrease and eventually disappeared. 

The use of a crumbled ration con- 
taining 9% fishmeal would be equi- 
valent to 18% fishmeal in a laying ra- 
tion to be fed as mash with grain. 
This is far in excess of the usual 
amount of fish meal fed in a complete 
ration to laying birds. 

The fishmeal used in these tests 
was typical of the fishmeal being sold 
to feed manufacturers at the time. 
It was reported to be good quality 
herring meal containing 72-73% pro- 
tein and guaranteed not to exceed 
10% fat. 

It is concluded that the off flavored 
eggs in a flock of New Hampshire as 
reported in this study were apparent- 
ly caused by feeding an excessive 
amount of fish meal. 
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Heads Public Relations 


DARDANELLE, ARK.—Ken Par- 
ker, formerly state editor of the Ar- 
kansas Gazette, Little Rock, has been 
named director of public relations for 
Arkansas Valley Industries, Inc., at 
Dardanelle, Harold Snyder, AVI pres- 
ident, has announced. 


Rapid growth of AVI and plans for 
expansion into new areas led to the 
decision to create the public relations 
position, Mr. Snyder said. He said Mr. 
Parker would direct the public rela- 
tions and advertising program of AVI, 


an integrated poultry operation. 


Who wants to cut drying costs? You 


LET HEIL HELP YOU 
TAKE A “NEW LOOK” 
AT YOUR DRYING 
OPERATIONS 


: Take a good hard look at the 
economics of your drying oper- 
ations, especially if you’re oper- 
ating many small units. 

Consider this: a 15,000-Ib-per- 
hour Heil dryer, feeder and 
grinder costs about 30 percent 
less than two 6,000 or 7,500-Ib- 
per-hour units. You save initial 
investment, still get equal pro- 
duction capacity. 

But you save other ways, too. 
A single larger Heil dryer re- 
quires less floor space and horse- 
power to operate. You can esti- 
mate as much as a 10 percent 
saving in operating costs. 


Make sense? Of course it does. 
Your Heil representative will be 
glad to look over your drying 
operations and help you take 
advantage of cost-cutting im- 
provements that a Heil dryer 
can offer. Call him soon. 


HEIL co. 


3000 West Montana Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ARNOLD DRYER 
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New CLUPAK extensible paper makes other papers old- 
fashioned. . makes multiwall bags that stretch to take strain 

.. absorb shock that causes bag damage. This increased tough- 
ness allows multiwall sack users to increase strength yet 
decrease the number of plies with resulting economies. Specify 
CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls the next time you order. 


EXTENSIBLE PAPER 
FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG 
MEETING REQUIREMENTS OF RULE 

Applicable Freight Classifieation 
Guaranteed by . 


EXTENSIBLE 


CL SPAR). 


PAPER 


You benefit three ways. One, you eliminate burst-bag waste, 
because CLUPAK extensible paper absorbs shock . . . stretches 
instead of tearing. Two, you increase storage efficiency. CLUPAK 
extensible paper permits safe, clean, more compact stacking, 
less re-stacking. Third, you simplify on-the-job handling. Your 
workmen do not have to “baby” multiwalls made with CLUPAK 
extensible paper. The next time you order, say, “CLUPAK”... 

before you say paper. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Why High 


Purity Means 


Here’s why Pfizer's Vitamin A 1s your least-cost source by far 


THE BEST PROTECTION 


(this special gelatin matrix is far more than a diluent. 
actually improves total performance of vitamin A in your feed products.) 


Liver OW 


Fish liver oil (above) and many ordinary com- 
petitive vitamin A products react strongly . . . 
means some vitamin A is exposed and unpro- 
tected. Pfizer Vitamin A particles are sealed in 
gelatin to protect potency from oxidation. 


It dissolves completely in digestive fluids at 
body temperatures to release 100% of the 
vitamin A for rapid absorption. Other prod- 
ucts with waxes may inhibit release. Those 
with oils are not as efficiently absorbed. 


Dry, uniform, free-flowing beadlets aid in thor- 
ough distribution. Size and potency have 
been specially selected to facilitate the best 


distribution in your feeds . . . especially im- 
portant with starter and pre-starter feeds. 


TEAMED WITH THE HIGHEST-QUALITY CRYSTALLINE A 


usable form of vitamin A 


... unsurpassed stability in all types of feed = 


retained on completion of test 


[WiGH MOISTURE FEEDS] 


COMPARE THESE STABILITY DIFFERENCES: summery of stability tests over 5 years 


Pfizer Vitamin A retains 
greater potency in pelleted 
and high-moisture feeds, 
concentrates, mineral 
mixes, supplements, bulk 
feeds and range cubes. 
Cuts costly overfortifica- 
tion. Assures you of pro- 
viding more vitamin A 
when feed is consumed. 


| Microphoto of a dissected beadlet | 
3 | 6 7 


Thousands of vitamin — in 
gelatin beadlet disperse most rapidly in diges- 
tive fluids—are available for absorption at once. 


liver essoys 


showed the enimats actually used this much es shown in o recent college rial 


A recent college test shows 
Pfizer Vitamin A has 
availability from 300- 
600% greater than fish 2 
liver oils, 50-230% better 
than ones in wax and up 
to 900% greater availa- 


= 


bility than dry products 


with oil. Liver assay tests 


are the final proof of vita- 

min A absorption . . . show 

how much is assimilate ] 
d on 


and stored. 


200%, 600%, Greater A 


on 400°, 10 900%, G-earer A 


low purity of typical batches Pfizer 
Absolute purity is 1.00. & 
Palmitate 
on Getatin 
1.00-1.04 


Synthene or 
hydrogenated 
cereal carrer 
Synthene 1.12-1.20 
gelatin & 
starch 
1141.26 
Fish Liver Of 
115-193 


Impurities can contribute to loss of vitamin A. Pfizer, by 
achieving 99% purity, supplies you with vitamin A having 
greater stability in shipment, storage, mixing and in feed. 
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Savings You 


Fish Liver Oil 


Synthetic A or 

fish oils in 
hydrogenated 

fat beadlets 


1.16-1.19 


Synthetic A 
in gelatin & 
starch 
beadlets 


1.14-1.26 


1.15-1.33 


Synthetic A 
oil plus wax 
absorbed on 
cereal carrier 


1.12-1.20 


Pfizer 
Vitamin A 
Palmitate 
in Gelatin 


1.00-1.04 


The Carr-Price Ratio and 
Why It’s Important 


The Carr-Price Ratio is an indication of vitamin A purity. 
The Ratio is based on two tests: 

1. The U.S.P. XV revised spectrophotometric method—a 
test of great accuracy . . . but only down to the level 
of 500,000 units of vitamin A activity per pound—much 
higher than normal feed supplementation. 

2. The Carr-Price Assay—a chemical test useful on com- 
plete feeds where low levels of vitamin A are present. 
However, it is not an accurate gauge of true vitamin A 
actually present in feeds because carotenoids and im- 
purities in the vitamin A source will also give a positive 
reaction with this Carr-Price test. 

The Carr-Price Ratio is determined by dividing results 
of the Carr-Price Assay by the results of the spectro- 
photometric test. An absolutely pure source of vitamin 
A has a Carr-Price Ratio of 1.00. This means that only 
pure vitamin A will assay identically by both methods. 
Pfizer Vitamin A Palmitate in Gelatin has a Carr-Price 
Ratio of 1.00 to 1.04, as pure as any vitamin A you 
can buy today. 

Unless you buy vitamin A and formulate feeds accord- 
ing to the true potency determined by the spectrophoto- 
metric method, you risk under-fortification. Use of 
chemical Carr-Price Assay values alone can be very mis- 
leading (unless the vitamin A source being tested is pure 
. as in Pfizer Vitamin A). 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Science for the world’s well-being, 


Palmitate Gelati 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ¢ 7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Tex. * 230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N.J. * 6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35, 


Vitamin 


Ill. ¢ 1500 16th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. ¢ 5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. ¢ In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q. 


Pfizer Vitamin A Palmitate in Gelatin is of phar- 
maceutical quality . .. 99+% pure... 10% to 
30% purer than most other vitamin A products. 
You can use the Carr-Price test and obtain more 
meaningful feed assay values with Pfizer Vitamin 
A because of its great purity. The chemical Carr- 
Price Assay can be very misleading if used with 
other products which contain many impurities. 

This greater purity is important because impu- 
rities can contribute to vitamin A decomposition. 
By achieving the greatest purity available, Pfizer 
can supply you with a vitamin A having greater 
stability in shipment, storage, mixing and pellet- 
ing processes and in your feeds. That’s why greater 
purity means greater savings for you. 

You save still more with Pfizer A. Because of 
superior purity, it takes less of it to deliver equal 
or greater potencies in the feeds you make. 
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HAewanee OVERHEAD TRUCK LIFTS 


for DRIVEWAYS 10 to 15 FEET WIDE 
Exclusive features provide faster, safer and more efficient 
unloading of trucks. Designed to permit maximum use of 
driveway heights with no obstructions. Smooth operation. 
Write for Literature 


8,000 TO 12,000 
POUND CRADLE 
LOAD CAPACITY 

SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND. IND - WINONA MISS «SANTA CIARA CAL 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


Indiana Poultry Group 
Tells Program Details 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Some of the 
program details for the 42nd annual 
meeting of the Indiana State Poultry 
Assn., Inc., to be held in Lafayette 
Oct. 25 and 26, have been announced. 

During the two-day program, spe- 
cial sessions devoted to the problems 
of commercial egg producers and 
broiler growers will be held. Some of 
the speakers, and their topics, in- 
clude: 

Lance E. Davis, Purdue University 
department of economics, “Small 
Business Financing’; Dr. Wilson 
Henderson and Joe Ostendorf, Purdue 
Animal Disease Diagnostic Labora- 
tory, “New Approach to Hatchery 
Sanitation”; Clarence N. Walker, the 
Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga., “Public 
Relations Is Your Business.” 

Hobart Creighton, Warsaw, Ind., 
“A Hoosier Report from Behind the 
Iron Curtain”; Dr. E. S. Weisner, as- 
sistant state veterinarian in Michi- 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY «+ MARINE BUILDING 


HOUSTON, TEXAS / Pure Crushed Reef Oyster Shell 


PIG MANURE USED 
IN CATTLE RATION 
* 


A big piggery in the Union of South 
Africa is using surplus manure, mixed 
with molasses as a valuable by-prod- 
uct feed, according to the Farmers 
Weekly Magazine published there. 

The manure is the principal in- 
gredient in a fattening ration for 
oxen “which thrive on it,” the article 
says. 

The article goes on: 

“The dung from the sties is dried 
and mixed with molasses, after the 
latter has been dissolved in water at 
the rate of 1 gal. molasses to 20 gal. 
water. The dry dung, which is easily 
pulverized into a consistency of coarse 
meal, is moistened with the dissolved 
molasses, after which 25% straight- 
run mealies is added and mixed in. 
A little salt is also added. 

“The oxen take to this mixture im- 
mediately, but to introduce them to 
it, the molasses mixture is usually 
made a little stronger at the begin- 
ning. The mixture is fed to the oxen 
ad lib in feeding troughs, since it is 
a very cheap ration. All the oxen get 
in addition to the pig manure mixture 
is dry veld hay. An analysis of the 
pig manure has shown that it con- 
tains 10% protein. 

“The oxen are bought at an aver- 
age price of 25 pounds each and after 
having been fed on this unusual ra- 
tion for four months, they are sold 
at an average price of 40 pounds 
apiece.” 

(A pound in English or South African 
is about equal to $2.80 in U.S. curren- 
cy.) 

(The article describing this feed 
was provided by Joe W. Wenger, 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabetha, 
Kansas. ) 


gan, “Field Reports with Epidemic 
Tremor Vaccine,” and Don Turnbull, 
executive-secretary, American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation, Kansas 
City, Mo., “Are We Keeping Up To 
Date With Labor Changes?” 

The poultry association meeting 
will also be the scene for the hearing 
being conducted by the Federal Trade 
Commission relative to the proposed 
revisions in the rules and regulations 
pertaining to the baby chick industry. 
Leland Hunt, attorney for the Bureau 
of Consultation, Division of Trade 
Practice Conferences, Washington, 
D.C., is making arrangements for the 
national hearing. 


TRUCK CRASH KILLS 4 


DALLAS, TEXAS—An accident in- 
volving a passenger car and a mo- 
lasses truck resulted in four recent 
deaths. The truck was wrecked and 
the 20 tons of molasses were smeared 
across the highway and filled nearby 
bar ditches. Driver of the truck, Ival 
Hardy, was taking the molasses to 
Amber, Oklahoma, to be used in mix- 
ing livestock feed. Owner of the truck 
is the Apache Farmers Co-Op of 
Apache, Okla. The accident occurred 
at a stop light about six miles from 
downtown Dallas. All four passen- 
gers in the car were killed. The truck 
driver was treated for minor cuts 
and bruises. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Supply Needed Mineral 
in a form so soluble 
3 “it melts on your tongue.” 
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every hour, use Hygromix 


“A pig harboring five worms 
and enclosed in a 100 square 
foot pen will shed eggs 

at the rate of 100,000 per 


square foot daily.’ 


WORM EGGS COST YOU MONEY—PUBLISHED 
IN 1958 BY THE EXTENSION 

SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


If hog pens were hospitals, you’d still need Hygromix. 
Every fresh dropping presents a new worm problem... 
and even the best sanitation practices just can’t keep up 
with the steady rainfall of worm eggs. But, Hygromix 
doesn’t just keep up with the problem...it stays ahead of it. 


Hygromix in the feed is the only worm control method 
known today that continuously kills three kinds of costly 
worms (not just one), and stops their reproduction every 
hour of every day. You get to the heart of the problem 
with Hygromix! Ask your feed man about it soon. 


GROMI=x: 


(8. fer tation products ) 


© 
Mekers of STILBOSOL ® (diethyistilbestro! premix) + Streptomycin Sulfate Vitamin Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY e A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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‘Satellite’ Blending Plant 
Exemplifies Industry Trend 
In Distribution Efficiency 


By Al P. 


Nelson 


Feedstuffs Special Writer 


A new blending plant in a small 
Iowa town—part of a feed manufac- 
turer’s long-range expansion plans— 
exemplifies a trend which is catching 
on in the industry. This blending 
plant, which some feed men would 
call a “satellite” feed mill, is one of 
several to be erected by Yoder Feeds, 
Inc., Kalona, Iowa, “to facilitate a 
more efficient and more economical 
distribution system.” 

Some feed men say, and Yoder 
Feeds management agrees, that one 
of the best ways to cut distribution 
costs is to place points of production 
inside a relatively small circle of feed 
customers. This puts the manufactur- 
er in very close contact with the 


TWO DRIVEWAYS — Driveway at 
left is for receiving Yoder feeds 
shipped from Kalona to this satellite 
plant about 30 miles away. The other 


© 


is for incoming grain. 


In addition to establishing branch 
plants in strategic feeding areas close 
to sources of grain, the satellite sys- 
tem makes custom grinding and mix- 
ing facilities available to more feed- 
ers—thus widening the trade terri- 
tory and enlarging the customer list 
of the expanding company. 

When pelleting equipment is in- 
stalled in the blending plant at Way- 
land, Iowa, about 30 miles south of 
Kalona, premixes prepared at the 
home plant will be shipped to Way- 
land for mixing with grain grown on 
farms in an area surrounding the 
satellite. 

Incoming ingredients are elevated 
into the Wayland plant’s overhead 
storage bins, then gravity fed into a 
115 h.p. Jacobson hammermill or in- 
to a 3-ton scale hopper (Toledo- 
equipped) before entering a 2-ton 
Marion horizontal mixer. 

Mixed feeds may then be: Placed 
in one of 20 bulk storage bins (But- 
ler) atop the mill, bagged or pel- 
leted. 

The blending station was built on 
the site of a burned-out elevator. 
Reinforced foundation walls of the 
burned elevator form a part of the 
new structure. Lester D. Yoder, 
Yoder president, designed the plant 
with the aid of Wayne Slaubaugh and 
Dan J. Shetler, construction and 
maintenance foremen. 

Two Receiving Driveways 
The blending station has two re- 


ceiving driveways, each with a differ- 
ent floor level inherited from the for- 


BLENDING STATION—Feed production and services are brought closer to 
the customer with this new “satellite” plant by Yoder Feeds, Inc., head- 
quartered at Kalona, Iowa. This new blending unit, which makes extensive 
use of outside steel bulk bins, is at Wayland, Iowa. Ten more storage tanks 


are to be added atop the mill. 


mer building. One drive, equipped 
with a 30-ft. auger, is used currently 
for receiving pelleted bulk feeds 
brought in by truck from the Yoder 
plant at Kalona. These bulk feeds are 
fed into a 90-ft., 3,000 bu. per hour 
capacity Universal elevator leg which 
is the dual pendulum type with 24 
spout openings. The incoming pellets 
are taken to storage bins above the 
mill or to bins over the loadout area. 

The second drive area has a Kelly 
Duplex hoist. Grain here is for grind- 
ing or storage. The storage grain 
goes up a Universal elevator leg— 
single pendulum type with 12 spout 
openings—and is transferred into 
bins. From these locations grain and 
other ingredients are gravity fed to 
the hammermill or into a dial hopper 
scale before mixing. 

The dust collector is of a single 
pendulum type with six spout open- 
ings and is connected to five bins. 

The plant has a walled-in room 


Flow Chart for Yoder Feeds, Inc., Blending Plant at Wayland, lowa 


| raven 
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from which push-button batching and 
mixing operations are controlled. 
Electrical switches are in a second 
floor room directly above the control 
area. 

There are 9-in. augers in the mix- 
ing system. They move grain, bulk 
concentrates and other ingredients 
out of nine bins and into the scale 
~ gaa which is made from a Butler 

in. 

Thirteen of the storage bins atop 
the mill are over the loadout area. 
Five of the loadout bins are of 30-ton 

(Turn to SATELLITE, page 64) 


LOADING AREA—Inside the roof of 
the Wayland, Iowa, plant, the loadout 
area looks like this. Thirteen of 20 
bulk storage bins atop the mill are 
located over the loadout area. 


BIN NOW HOPPER—This scale 
hopper, in use at the Yoder Feeds 
blending plant at Wayland, Iowa, is a 
Butler storage bin. 
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Put this dryer work— 
WITHOUT BUYING IT! 


For long pull profits in grain bank operation, a 
dryer helps you eliminate 3 customer problems: 


Try it before you buy it! Take the guesswork out 
of drying. With ARID-AIRE’s trial plan you 
know whether your business will justify any grain 
dryer. Only ARID-AIRE offers you this oppor- 
tunity to prove to yourself before you buy, that 
grain drying is profitable. You’ll discover that 
ARID-AIRE builds profits, promotes business 
and pays for itself. 


Investigate the exclusive features of ARID-AIRE — only ARID-AIRE offers a com- 
plete range of horizontal and vertical dryers in capacities to meet any requirements 
— only ARID-AIRE offers you the opportunity to TRY — BEFORE YOU BUY! 


Write today and 
get the details! 


DAYCOM, INC. 


A Subsidiary of The DAY — 


Dept. A, 157 N. Bryant Ave. e Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


1. 
2. 


DAYCOM, Inc. 
Dept. A, 157 N. Bryant Ave. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Please send free literature. | am interested in 


Horizontal 
dryer 
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Lets you take high-moisture grain at harvest time. 


Eliminates down-grading — everyone gets credit for 
No. 2 quality grain in the grain bank, and takes out 
equal or better. 


There is no spoiled grain resulting from wet or in- 
ferior grain. 


Vertical Portable 


dryer 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
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gives growers approved 
coccidiosis control 
right up to market time! 


New development in coccidiostats 
requires no withdrawal period . 
won't harm layers or farm animals, if 
accidentally eaten . . . provides the 
best protection against all types of 
coccidiosis! 


Zoamix containing Zoalene added to 
your feed formula gives broilers better 
protection against coccidiosis, allows 
greater feed efficiency, allows faster 
weight gains, plus an extra margin of 
safety available in no other coccidiostat! 


Zoamix has been approved for feeding 
to broilers right up to the time they are 
shipped tothe market! That means no 
withdrawal period, no need to switch to 
a new feed formula prior to shipment, 


and the grower can act fast to market 
his birds at the most profitable time. 


Zoamix will not injure laying hens and 
other farm animals if accidentally fed 
to them. It’s safe to mix with any chick 
starter or broiler mix without affecting 
the ingredients, nutrients, or other addi- 
tives in the formula. It’s safe for mill 
workers or growers to handle. 


And best of all, Zoamix is unexcelled as 
a coccidiostat. In fact, feed manufac- 
turer’s research laboratory tests show 
Zoamix is superior to eight of nine 
leading coccidiostats . . . and equally as 
effective as the other one—yet superior 
to that one in feed conversion and rate 
of gain, as shown in the following table: 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 


wu] 5 6 8&3 
1} of] 8] Oj o 10 
wight of 1} oO] 1 
2] 6 73 
; ee oP 1 2 2 7 2 0 14 


Zoamix is available now in commercial quantities at centrally located points 
throughout the covntry. Write Dow for assistance in labeling, or for technical 
help. The address: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemicals Sales 


Department, Midland, Michigan. 


See The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries" on TV. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Storage of High Moisture Corn 
in Upright Silos and Its Feeding 
Value for Dairy Cows. 

@c. A. Lassiter, J. S. Boyd and £. J. 


Benne, Michigan State University; Quwar- 
terly Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 1, August, 1960, 


Putting Research 
To Work 


that obtained with a hammer mill 
equipped with a one-half-inch screen. 
In all cases, with the exception of 
the 1958 ear corn silage, the silos 
were only filled to about one-half 
capacity, the upper surfaces leveled 
off and covered with a plastic sheet. 


cows were fed alfalfa hay at a rate 
of 2 Ib. per 100 Ib. of body weight 
and enough corn was then fed to 
meet the total digestible nutrient re- 
quirement of the animal. Supplemen- 
tal minerals (trace mineralized salt 
and dicalcium phosphate) were fed 


pp. 58-66. 
ABSTRACT 


free-choice. No supplemental protein 


In 1958, the ear corn silo was filled 
was fed since sufficient protein was 


to capacity. 


Much interest has been evidenced supplied by the alfalfa hay. The same 


by researchers and farmers alike in 


amount of dry matter was fed by 
supplying different actual weights of 
corn on an as-fed basis, but no allow- 
ance was made for the cobs in the 
ear corn. 

Besides the milk production trials, 
one set of digestion trials with the 
1957 crop was conducted. Passage 
trials were conducted each year with 
high moisture unground shelled corn. 
The first passage studies were run on 
different corn than that used for the 
milk production trial, but it was 
stored in a conventional upright silo. 
The second trial was run on the same 
unground shelled corn as was fed in 
the 1958 milk production trials. 

General Observations 

The results of the study permit the 
following general observations with 
respect to storage of high moisture 
corn in conventional silos. 

1. Little spoilage loss is obtained 
with high-moisture corn when it is 
covered with a plastic sheet and con- 
tains between 25 and 35% moisture. 
This is true in spite of the small size 


the potential of high-moisture corn 
for livestock feeding with the increas- 
ing use of picker-shellers. 

Good preservation of high moisture 
corn can be achieved with the use of 
specia] glass-lined structures (Harve- 
store, A. O. Smith Corp.) but entail 
new investment of capital for many 
farmers already possessing conven- 
tional silos. Variable results have 
been reported by~ farmers and col- 
leges in attempts to preserve high 
moisture corn in regular silo struc- 
tures, and conflicting results of the 
use of the resulting feed can often be 
explained ~n this basis alone. More 
information is certainly needed in 
this field and it seems appropriate to 
discuss recently published results for 
the crop years of 1957 and 1958 by 
the Michigan folks. 

The same general plan was fol- 
lowed in both years and three con- 
crete stave silos 12 ft. in diameter 
and 12% ft. high with standard wocd- 
en doors and aluminum roofs were 
used in the study. Each year the corn 
grain was harvested from a single 
large field in a randomized manner. 
In 1957, all corn was harvested when 
it contained 40% moisture. Batches 
of appropriate size were then dried 
to different moisture contents for 
storage (40% ground shelled, 26% 
ground shelled and 36% ground ear 
corn). Each year one batch was dried 
to 14% moisture and stored dry to 
serve as a basis of comparative per- 
formance in the feeding trials during 
both years. 

In 1958, ground ear corn and 
ground shelled corn both containing 
32% moisture were stored, as well as 
unground shelled corn containing the 
same moisture. In 1957, the ground 
corns were processed through a port- 
able hammer mill with a one-half- 
inch screen. In 1958, the ground corns 
were ground through a burr mill to | 
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of the experimental silos and is 
shown by the following table: 


1957 crop Ground Ground Ground 

Kind of corn shelled shelled ear 
Per cent moisture 26 40 36 
Lb. spoilage 530 1825 19 


2. Each year as the feeding trials 
progressed some trouble was had with 
top spoilage since relatively few cows 
were fed from each silo. It is sug- 
gested that at least 20-25 dairy cows 
should be fed from one 12-ft. diame- 
ter silo once it is opened. Similar 
figures should be used for larger silos 
in proportion te size. 

3. Unground shelled corn had the 
greatest amount of spoilage (al- 
though not reported in pounds in re- 
port) and was so rapid that this type 
of product would present a real prob- 
lem unless a large number of cattle 
were fed from the silo. It is obvious 
from these results that corn should 
be ground if it is stored in a high 
moisture state in regular silos. The 
results of the passage trials seem to 


indicate that high moisture corn 
probably should be ground, since 
more high moisture corn was ob- 
served in the feces than with dry 
shelled corn in one trial. In the other, 
there was slightly less high-moisture 
corn present in the feces. 

4. Some have claimed that high 
moisture corn was more digestible 
even though it passed through the 
cow. That this is not likely the case 
is indicated by the passage trials in 
which the chemical composition of 
the corn passed into the feces was 
similar to that which was fed, show- 
ing very little, if any, digestion had 
occurred. 

5. The digestion coefficients se- 
cured under the experimental condi- 
tions were similar for the various 
high moisture corns and for dry corn 
and were lower than those reported 
elsewhere. No explanation was avail- 
able for the low values. 

6. The combined results of the two 
years’ work on milk production value 
of the various corns showed that the 
performance of all groups of cows 


was satisfactory and that the feeding 
value of high moisture corn was com- 
parable to that of dry corn, but no 
better. The decline in milk production 
of the cows fed ground shelled corn 
was slightly more than in the other 
groups, but all groups declined at a 
slower rate than normal. The per- 


formance of cows fed high-moisture | 


ear corn was remarkably good in 
view of the fact that ear corn is 
generally regarded to be slightly low- 
er in milk producing value than 
shelled corn. 


COMMENT 


Some work has already been pre- | 
viously reported on high moisture | 
corn for dairy cattle by other work- | 


ers. Harsbarger of the University of 
Illinois (1959) reported that dairy 
heifers fed high-moisture corn (25, 30 
and 35% moisture) gained practical- 
ly as well as those fed 14% corn 
which was ground. The high moisture 
corn was fed whole since it was 
“softer” than regular corn. It is 
reasonable to guess that results 
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WHEY DRYING FACILITIES—This 
is some of the whey drying equipment 
shown in Stockton, IIL, recently dur- 
ing the research and development pro- 
gram conducted for a group of edi- 
tors by Kraft Foods Co. The facilities 
were shown and explained to the edi- 
tors during the all-day session. Total 
whey to be utilized in the U.S. during 
1960 is estimated at about 217 million 
pounds with many formula feeds con- 
taining whey. 


might have been equal or superior in 
this trial if the high moisture corn 
had been ground also, since later 
work indicated this was true. The 
Michigan work also indicates that 
high moisture corn should be ground. 

Milk production studies were also 
done at Illinois (1959) using 25, 30 
and 35% moisture corns fed to a 
total of 27 milking cows. Amounts of 
4% milk ranged from 38.2 Ib. a day 
for the cows getting the driest corn, 
to 37.4 lb. for those on 30% corn and 
33.7 Ib. for the cows on the 35% 
moisture corn. Earlier work at Ohio 
(1956) showed that ear-corn silage 
resulted in equal milk production 
when replacing the dry grain mix on 
an equal dry matter basis (exclusive 
of cob) and confirm the good results 
of this method of preservation se- 
cured by the Michigan workers. It is 
entirely possible that ear corn high 
moisture silage is higher in feeding 
value than dry ear corn on an equiva- 
lent dry matter basis. The reasons 
for this need further study and in- 
vestigation. 


Timely and Worth Noting 

It is well-known that burning of 
ranges will reduce forage yields in 
most cases. Yet, many ranges are 
burned off each spring to remove the 
dead vegetation remaining from the 
previous growing season and to aid 
in brush control, etc. Although the 
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NUTRENA AWARD, SESSION—In the first picture, C. 
E. Meclivain and his wife, Zelma, watch as James C. 
North, president of Nutrena Feeds, displays their Presi- 
dent’s Club award—a set of silver dishes—during cere- 
monies at the feed firm’s 40th anniversary sales conven- 
tion aboard the 8.8. North American on Lake Michigan 
(Feedstuffs, Sept. 17). Mr. MclIlvain, third man in Nu- 
trena history to be named to the honor group three times, 
was cited this year for leading his district in dealer at- 


tendance at training schools, perfect credit standing with 
dealer-customer accounts and “an outstanding selling rec- 
ord.” In the second picture, a cattle feeding session is 
conducted by James R. McDougall (right) Nutrena Feeds 
livestock specialist, aboard ship. Listening are, left to 
right: Oscar Boyst, Princeton, W.Va.; Bill Chaffin, Wilson, 
N.C.; David Wall, Greenville, Ala. ; Dick Hayes, Wilson, 
N.C.; 8. V. Davis, Ft. Smith, Ark.; John Guerry, West 
Point, Miss.; Lyn Ezell, Ponchatoula, La., and Byron 
Turk, Gainesville, Ga. 
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DIFFERENCE! 


merits of burning ranges may be sub- 
ject to much argument depending 
upon topography of ground, location 
of range and types of grass and 
browse species involved, many cattle- 
men persist in the practice because 
they believe that the resulting forage 
is more digestible and therefore more 
nutritious to the cattle or sheep. Such 
ranges appear to “green up” quicker 
to the eye, but actually the appear- 
ance may be deceiving because of the 
removal of superficial cover. 

Smith and associates report in the 
May issue of the Journal of Animal 
Science (pp. 388-391) on the digesti- 
bility of forage on burned and non- 
burned bluestem pasture as deter- 
mined with grazing animals using the 
lignin ratio technique in the two 
trials and the chromogen content of 
forage and feces in two further trials. 
Four trials were conducted during 
early and late summer of 1953 and 
1954, each lasting 5 to 8 days. The 
burned range had been burned dur- 
ing mid-spring (April 1-15) and steers 
were placed on respective ranges 
about May 1 and remained until 
about Oct. 1. 


Indications of Results 


The results showed that the aver- 
age digestion coefficient of protein 
was not greatly affected by burning 
although there was trend towards 
improvement in protein digestibility 
in all trials, with trial 4 showing 
significant benefits from burning. 

Apparent digestibility of crude fiber 
and of dry matter was increased by 
burning in each trial, and ether ex- 
tract digestibility was increased in 
three out of the four trials. Burning 
increased digestibility of NFE in two 
out of the four trials. Because of 
these differences, digestibility of total 
dry matter was improved by burn- 
ing, the range of improvement being 
41 to 17.9%. 

Apparently in this study the pas- 
tures benefited by mid-spring burn- 
ing as evidenced by the increased di- 
gestibility of the vegetation. How- 
ever, these increases are not extreme- 
ly large, and one should use some 
caution in applying them to the field. 
For example, this same group has 
reported that burning will reduce 
forage production quite considerably. 
The long-time yield studies show ap- 
proximately one third more forage 
was produced on nonburned plots 
than on plots burned earlier than 
May 1, and about one fifth more than 
on plots burned about May 1 (Hanks 
and Anderson, 1957). Since the range 
in the current study was burned be- 
fore May 1, the loss of forage is con- 
siderable and must be baianced 
against the possibility of slightly in- 
creased gains by furnishing a slight- 
ly more digestible forage. 

In terms of total economics, burn- 
ing of ranges of this type still looks 
like bad practice, especially in view 
of the fact that there appeared to be 
no significant differences in forage 
consumption among the treatments 
in any of the four trials when cal- 
culated on the basis of fecal output 
and the quantity of indicator in for- 
age and feces for each steer. 


"INSTANT SCRAMBLED 
EGGS'—THE HARD WAY 
* 


SUMNER, IOWA —A collision be- 
tween a Great Western Railway train 
and a semi-trailer 5 miles northwest 
of here recently sent 630 cases of 
eggs splattering along the right of 
Way. 

The driver of the truck said he 
saw the 140-car freight at the last 
instant and veered sharply to avoid it. 
The left side of the trailer was side- 
swiped by the 62nd car of the train. 
Nine cars following were damaged as 
they ripped the left side of the semi 
off. 

The driver escaped with head lac- 
erations, and the train was delayed 
for several hours. 
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Decision 


Today’s poultry grower is studying every phase of his 
operation, looking for ways to increase profits through 
higher feeding efficiency and product quality. You, as a 

feed man, are also concerned with this problem. When your 
customers profit, you profit. That’s why this brochure can 
be helpful to you now, as you are formulating next year’s 
feeds. In the next few pages, we describe several feed 
additives from Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. Business-minded 
growers are asking for these additives in their feeds for one 
big reason: because it is more profitable to feed them. This so-called 
“grower profit test’’ is the most critical test of all. Make sure 
your feeds can pass it. The following pages tell you how .. . 
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Unistat’ is still the No. 1 coccidiostat— protects 
against all 3 common kinds of coccidiosis 


Today, 2 out of every 3 broilers are raised on feed containing Dr. Salsbury’s 
Unistat. In fact, over a billion birds a year get Unistat in their feed. 

Why has Unistat gained such widespread acceptance in less than three years? 
Because growers everywhere found that Unistat prevents coccidiosis best and that 
it profitably increases feeding efficiency. 

Why does Unistat prevent coccidiosis best? Because its unique combination 

of ingredients gives unequalled protection against all 3 common kinds of 
coccidiosis—-those caused by Eimeria necatrix, E. tenella, and E. acervulina. 

No single drug has ever been found that equals Unistat’s total coccidiostatic 
qualities. Unistat, in your feed for broilers and replacement chicks, assures your 
customers of protection against all 3 kinds of coccidiosis, not just one or two. 
And Unistat also provides other profit-making extras, such as faster growth, 
increased feeding efficiency, and better pigmentation. 
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Start poults faster, 
start them healthier, 
grow them stronger 


Polystat® 


There is no other coccidiostat available with 

the wide range of associated benefits supplied by 

Polystat. It’s the additive that gives your feeds 
the profit-making extras: poults gain more 


Scores highest 
in weight gain, 4 a 
feed efficiency, 
fleshing, and 

blackhead prevention ; 


Histostat*®-50 


Turkeys need protection from blackhead 

from the time they go on range until a few 

days before market. Histostat-50 has been 2 

proven to prevent blackhead best and to give 

your feeds other important benefits. The 1959 

Turkey Disease Control Report published by . 

the University of Minnesota summarizes = 
research showing that Histostat-50 scored highest = 
on every point: It prevented blackhead best; se 
Histostat-fed birds had better fleshing, they were & 
best in feed efficiency among all commercially 
available compounds tested, and Histostat-50 
birds had the highest average weights in the 
test. These are profit-building extras your feeds 
can provide. This year, more turkeys are being 
fed on Histostat-50 than ever before—and with 
a high degree of profit as a result. 


on less feed per pound of gain. They start 


faster and grow into stronger, healthier birds. 
They’re healthier because Polystat protects 


against coccidiosis, large roundworms, 
tapeworms, bluecomb, hexamitiasis. 
They’re stronger because they don’t suffer 


setbacks that go with these diseases. Then, 
too, there’s a lot of time and trouble saved 


by getting all these benefits from just 
one additive: Dr. Salsbury’s Polystat. 
With Polystat in your feed, your 
customers can forget about using 

a separate wormer, a separate 

growth stimulant, and a 

separate coccidiostat. 
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Disease-fighting antibiotics team up for fast, 
economical weight gains —STREPCILLIN F-25 


(7 Ive your feeds more disease-fighting benefits with Dr. Saisbury’s new 
J antibiotic feed additive, Strepcillin F-25. Strepcillin F-25 contains 
6.25 grams procaine penicillin and 18.75 grams streptomycin 

in each pound. It stimulates fast, efficient gains because two antibiotics 
are better than one in protecting health. They work together as a 
team, each supplementing the other. Strepcillin F-25 gives pigs and 
poultry the boost they need for top profits by helping them overcome 
the effects of today’s high disease levels. Strepcillin F-25 can be mixed 
at different levels to stimulate growth and egg production, improve 
feed efficiency, and fight disease in chickens, turkeys, swine. 

Strepeillin F-25 in your feed works the clock around, fighting infection 
and building profits—for gtowers, feed manufac‘urers, and dealers. 


3-NITRO® 
—helps growing birds mature more quickly 
—helps layers produce more eggs 

on less feed—/owers cost of 

swine production 


1r# Dr. Salsbury’s 3-Nitro Powder in your poultry feeds, you 

Y are helping growers keep costs down and efficiency up. This is 
especially true of laying flocks. Records indicate that 3-Nitro-fed flocks lay 
up to a dozen more eggs per hen per year—on ', |b. less feed per dozen 
eggs. Depletion costs are reduced markedly as flocks show lower mortality 
and better all-around health. And all these benefits cost unly pennies 
per layer per year. No wonder poultrymen everywhere are turning to 
3-Nitro. Swine faisers, too, are asking for 3-Ni<ro in feed because of its 
many benefits. Tests have shown that growing pigs average 16% 
heavier—on 65% less feed, with 3-Nitro in the ration. Also, 3-Nitro 
reduces backfat, gives more uniform finish, reduces the number of runts 
and disease troubles, Whether for poultry or swine, 3-Nitro is safe, 
palatable, stable, and compatible with norma! feed ingredients. 
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Just one pound of TRISTAT® prevents 
3 diseases in 3,000 chicks or 2,000 poults 


RISTAT is a feed additive that aids in the prevention and treatment of 

fowl typhoid, paratyphoid, and pullorum in chickens and turkeys. It is mixed 
at the rate of 2 pounds per ton of an all-mash ration for prevention and at 
twice that concentration for treatment. Contains 75% active ingredient, 
3, 5-Dinitrobenzamide. Growers will like Tristat’s efficacy, safety, and its economy 
of use. You’ll like its stability and ease of handling. It presents no unusual 
mixing problem and is unaffected by steaming or pelleting. It doesn’t lose potency 
during long periods of storage as a concentrate or in feed. 


TINOSTAT® prevents 
coccidiosis and hexamitiasis in turkeys 


INOSTAT is a feed additive that contains 25°; dibutyltin , 
dilaurate. It may be given continuously for the first 10 
or 12 weeks. By that time, turkeys generally have acquired an 
immunity to both coccidiosis and hexamitiasis. Tinostat is mixed 
in an all-mash ration at the rate of 3 pounds per ton. It is highly 
effective and palatable, safe and economical. It presents no 
unusual mixing or formulating problems. With Tinostat in 
your feeds, you can offer your turkey growers positive protection 
against two of the most troublesome turkey diseases, coccidiosis 
and hexamitiasis. 
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Wormal is a complete 
wormer— gets all 3 
common types of 
poultry worms 


Worma! Granules in your chicken and turkey feeds give 
your customers the most effective protection against costly 
worm damage. Only Dr. Salsbury’s Wormal contains 
dibutyltin dilaurate, a drug that removes 3 times as 
many species of tapeworms—heads and all—as any other 
wormer. Wormal also removes between 95°, and 100% 

of all large roundworms and cecal worms. 


This kind of effectiveness is what growers expect from your 
feeds. It takes the guesswork out of worming and puts 

the profit in—for them and for you. You'll like Wormal’s 
easy handling qualities. Granules are crumblized for easy 
mixing or may be added to feeds prior to pelleting. You can 
build tonnage and more big-ticket sales if your chicken 

and turkey feeds contain Wormal, the complete wormer 
that removes all 3 major kinds of poultry worms. 


WAZINE® Granules for fast, 
thorough large roundworm remova/ 


Mix Wazine Granules in your feed to help customers who 
want to get rid of large roundworms from chickens and 
turkeys, or large roundworms and nodular worms from 
swine. Wazine contains piperazine, one of the most 
effective anthelmintics known to veterinary science. 
Wazine is a low-cost, easily handled granule-type feed 
medication that is safe, palatable, and effective. 


One pound treats 2,000 chicks 4 to 6 weeks old, 1,000 
over 6 weeks, 1,000 turkeys, or 40 fifty-pound pigs. 
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nnouncing... 


Now you can get this all-important feed ingredient 
direct from Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories in two 
forms: ““Vitamin A-30” (containing 30,000 U.S.P. 
Units per gram) and “Vitamin A-10” 

(containing 10,000 U.S.P. Units per gram). 


These dry, stabilized palmitate forms of 

Vitamin A are encased in spherical 

beadlets ranging from 30 to 80 mesh in 

size. The beadlets have a gelatin- 

4 sugar-starch base and are mixed with 
yellow degerminated corn meal as a 
carrier. They are free-flowing for 

easy mixing when used to fortify 

feeds, premixes, concentrates, 

pellets, and other such products 

—_— for livestock and poultry. 


Vitamin A-30 and Vitamin A-10 are 

products of superior stability——they 

retain potency during feed formulation, 
handling, and storage. These new vitamin 
products are made, sold, and serviced fo bring 
you, the feed manufacturer or mixer, a most 
dependable, low-cost source of Vitamin A. 


New Vitamin A-30 and Vitamin A-10 are made 
to the same exacting high standards as 

the other famous Dr. Salsbury products 
described in this brochure. 
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Management and medication 
team up to make 
today’s fine feeds even better 


RULES FOR POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK MANAGEMENT = 
to help maintain good health and control disease 2 


1 Select high-quality, disease-free livestock and 4 Give continuous attention to birds’ and animals’ 
+ birds. The best of feeds is no substitute for good * nutrition so as to provide optimum disease preven- 


IR 


breeding. And the end result (eggs or meat) is tion and growth stimulation. The most successfu 
seldom any better than the genetic characteristics growers are those who reinforce good management 
of the birds or animals growers start with. with a sound feed additive medication program. 


Care for young animals or birds properly. This Observe herds detect 


measures. The grow ho markets broilers 
; turkeys out of a hundred takes anton enna Pa stage. Nowhere else is timeliness any more im- 
itical first portant than in the field of disease control. Growers 

: should isolate sick birds or animals immediately. 


Practice good housekeeping throughout the year 

8. or life cycle of the animals or birds involved. This 6. When trouble breaks out, get an accurate diag- 
includes adequate housing, watering, heating, ven- * nosis at once. Competent diagnostic advice can be 
tilation. It also means a strict sanitation program, obtained through either state or commercial 
clean pastures, and litter. facilities. 


Treat sick birds or animals promptly. Use a 


We, here at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, gladly subscribe to the above 
management rules. If followed faithfully, they will repay the poultryman 
or livestock raiser many times over through lower disease loss 

and higher profits. 

They will enable your feeds to perform more creditably. In support of this 
belief, we are happy to make available to you the attractive, colorful 
certificate shown above. The actual certificate is 814 by 11 inches and 
suitabie for framing. Let us know how many you want. 


Also, please write, wire, or phone for further information about any of 
the products described in this brochure. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Chartes City 


MANAGEMENT AND MEDICATION MAKE TODAY’S FEEDS EVEN BETTER 


LABORATORIES 
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Cattle Feeders Study 
Growth Potential in 


New Mexico, Texas 


UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M.—A 
triangular area in eastern New Mex- 
ico and west Texas may become one 
of the largest cattle feeding centers 
in the country, according to speakers 
at a feeders’ meeting held recently 
at the Clovis (N.M.) Stockyards. 

About 300,000 head of cattle are 
fattened annually in the triangle 
which extends from Amarillo to Lub- 
bock on the east and to Clovis on 
the west, yet the potential of the area 
as a commercial and farm feeding 
center has only been scratched, the 


speakers agreed. 

Joe B. Sisler, president of the 
Clovis National Bank, listed five fac- 
tors which are holding back expan- 
sion of feeding operations by farm- 
ers. 

They were: (1) Economic and 
weather hazards; (2) purchase of 
cattle which are suitable to put on 
feed in the area; (3) a tendency to 
expect too much (Mr. Sisler said 
farmers should quit looking at feed- 
ing as a “get rich quick” scheme and 
think of it as a method of converting 
labor and feed to money); (4) the 
matter of the actual ration fed cattle. 
He said apparently there are many 
who get poor results because they 
don’t feed enough grain. He ad- 
vocated a ration that contains 30 to 
40% grain, 10% meal, 25% bundles, 
and 25% silage. All the ration ex- 
cept the meal can be produced on 
eastern New Mexico irrigated farms; 
(5) the lack of know-how among 
smaller operators in getting their 
cattle sold. 

Mr. Sisler said the future holds 
prospects of better money conditions, 
an increased rate of slaughter of cat- 
tle, and a stronger demand for beef. 

Dr. P. J. Leyendecker, dean of ag- 
riculture at New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, told the group that produc- 
tion of feed and cattle is an ideal 
combination in irrigated areas of the 
state. 

Ben Davidson, a large commercial 
feeder from Texas, said that he has 
been putting cattle out to farmers on 
the gain basis, paying 16¢ per pound 
gain to the farmer. “We need cheap- 
er roughage and now we think the 
answer is silage,” Mr. Davidson said. 

“Farmers should raise the silage 
and roughage and the feeder should 
provide them with cattle to fatten,” 
he said. “I don’t think you can move 
roughage or silage long distances—it 
just isn’t practical!” 

Bruce King, farmer-feeder from 
Moriarty, said light steers are best 
for the southwest area. “The whole 
secret to feeding is buy ‘em as cheap 
as you can and sell ’em as high as you 
can,” he said. 

J. H. Knox, head of the animal hus- 
bandry department, New Mexico 
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State University, reviewed livestock 
research at the university’s experi- 
ment station. Pointing particularly to 
one experiment, Mr. Knox said that 
it was apparent the cattle fed Aure- 
omycin gained more, required less 
feed, gained a little cheaper, finished 
better, graded better, and had a high- 
er dressing percentage than cattle 
which were not fed Aureomycin. 

The feeders’ meeting was sponsored 
by the Clovis Stockyards Assn. and 
the university extension service. Bob 
Johnson, president of the association, 
and W. E. Flint, extension beef cattle 
specialist, were in charge of the 
program. 

$135,000 FIRE DAMAGE 

KERSEY, COLO. — Fire caused 
damages estimated at $135,000 Sept. 
12 at the Farmers Union Marketing 
Assn. elevator here, according to 
Amil Accomasso, manager. He said 
the building was valued at $100,000 
while the loss of oats, barley, corn 
and beans in storage was estimated 
to be $35,000. 
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Test Data on Nitrofurans 
Reviewed at Symposium 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedlot 

LEXINGTON, KY.—A large role 
for the nitrofuran chemical family in 
combatting animal and poultry dis- 
ease conditions and promoting growth 
was indicated by scientists participat- 
ing in the Symposium on Nitrofurans 
in Agriculture held here Sept. 8-9 un- 
der joint sponsorship of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and Hess & Clark 
division of Vick Chemical Co. 

Reports on new findings by re- 
searchers from a dozen university ex- 
periment stations and by Hess and 
Clark scientists provided data point- 
ing to evenutal commercial applica- 
tion of some nitrofurans not yet avail- 
able for general use. Also, some re- 
ports indicated possible new applica- 
tions for nitrofurans already in use 
and provided data supporting that 
presented at the two previous sym- 
posiums dealing with these com- 
pounds. 

The following summaries supple- 
ment the first report of the Lexington 
gathering which appeared in the Sept. 
10 issue of Feedstuffs. 

SWINE AND RUMINANTS — 
Furazolidone has been effective in 
controlling scours among treated pigs 
and has increased rate of gain and 
improved feed efficiency when com- 
pared to pigs fed unmedicated ra- 
tions, Dr. Charles E. Barnhart, pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry at the 
University of Kentucky, said. “Pigs 
farrowed and suckled by sows fed 
furazolidone appeared to be well pro- 
tected from scours,” the professor 
said. “When furazolidone was in- 
cluded in both the sow rations and 
pig starter, livability and weaning 
weights of the pigs were improved 
over pigs fed the unmedicated starter 
and whose dams received no medi- 
cated feed.” 

In the first of two experiments con- 
ducted by Dr. Barnhart, brood sows 
were allotted to four ration treat- 
ments about two weeks before far- 
rowing and for three weeks after 
farrowing. The ration treatments 
were: (1) basal, (2) basal plus 2 Ib. 
nf-180 (trade name for products con- 
taining furazolidone), (3) basal plus 
4 Ib. nf-180 and (4) basal plus 6 Ib. 
of the compound. An unmedicated pig 
starter was fed the pigs until three 
weeks of age. At this time they were 
all weighed and terminated from the 
gestation-lactation phase of the ex- 
periment. 

The pigs were then weaned and 
placed on a well-balanced pig starter 
and fed until eight weeks of age. Half 
of the pigs were fed a starter con- 
taining the same level of nf-180 their 
dams received. The other half were 
fed an unmedicated pig starter. 

“Pigs farrowed and suckled by 
medicated sows had a much lower 
incidence of scouring,” Dr. Barnhart 
said, “while considerable scouring 
was noted among the pigs farrowed 
and suckled by the unmedicated sows. 

“Few deaths occurred among the 
pigs fed nf-180 and no scouring was 
observed,” he noted. Several of the 
pigs on the unmedicated program 
died. In each case, death was diag- 
nosed as due to pig enteritis and at- 
tributed to the Salmonella group of 
organisms. 

A second experiment showed about 
the same results. In all instances, pigs 
farrowed by sows treated with nf- 
180 showed heavier weaning weights, 
he reported. 

Dr. Vaughn C. Speer, department 
of animal husbandry, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, reported on an experiment 
indicating that furazolidone is ef- 
fective in controlling low-level baby 
pig diseases and at the same time im- 
proves the rate of growth and feed 
conversion. 

“The therapeutic value of fura- 
zolidone at 30 and 40 grams per ton 
is noteworthy in this experiment, 
which was conducted under a rather 


high disease level environment,” Dr. 
Speer said. 

“An improvement in gain was ob- 
served, on the average, with all levels 
of furazolidone except the lowest 
level (10 gm. per ton). A reduction 
in feed requirement occurred when 
the higher levels of furazolidone were 
included in the diet (30 and 40 gm. 
per ton). 

“The addition of 100 gm. per ton 
of chlortetracycline with or without 
3-Nitro (3-nitro - 4 - hydroxy - pheny]- 
arsonic acid) resulted in slightly bet- 
ter gains than the performance of 
the pigs fed a much lower level of 30 
or 40 gm. per ton furazolidone,” Dr. 
Speer said. “These differences were 
not significant.” 

Pigs treated with 30 gm. of fura- 
zolidone gained an average of 39.3 Ib. 
over a six-week period. Pigs fed 100 
gm. of chlortetracycline gained an 
average of 39.9 lb. during the same 
period. 

Pigs on the 30-gm. level of fura- 
zolidone in this test required 1.77 lb. 
of feed per Ib. of gain compared to 
1.78 feed conversion for pigs fed the 
100-gm. level of chlortetracycline. 

Pigs fed a combination of 100 gm. 
chlortetracycline and 0.0025% 3-Nitro 
gained an average of 41.4 Ib. in the 
six weeks and had a feed conversion 


of 1.82. 
Growing Pigs 

Dr. Richard C. Wahlstrom, head of 
the animal husbandry department at 
South Dakota State College, described 
experiments to determine the effects 
of furazolidone and other medications 
on growing pigs. 

In one experiment the group fed 
200 gm. of the compound per ton of 
feed had an average daily gain of 
0.62 lb. as compared to 0.42 Ib. on the 
basal ration and 0.58 Ib. on a combi- 
nation of 50 gm. furazolidone and 100 
gm. chlortetracycline. 

The group fed furazolidone re- 
quired 1.72 Ib. of feed per pound of 
gain. The control group required 2.13 
lb. and the group fed the combination 
of medications required 1.77. The pigs 
weighed approximately 16 Ib. each at 
the start of the test. 

A third experiment was conducted 
in which furazolidone was included 
in the diet of pigs up to market 
weights. “There was essentially no 
difference in performance of pigs fed 
the two levels (20 gm. and 35 gm. 
per ton) of furazolidone and likewise 
no difference in response due to the 
form of furazolidone (regular or 
micronized),” Dr. Wahlstrom told 
the group. “However, all supplement- 
ed lots required less feed per unit of 
gain than did the control pigs.” 

Studies by Dr. Harold Wright and 
Dr. Cecil Elder, both of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Veterinary 
Medicine, have produced evidence 
that furazolidone is effective in pro- 
tecting against Salmonella cholera- 
esuis enteritis in swine, Dr. Wright 
reported. 

In a series of three experiments 
using a total of 125 pigs furazolidone 
mixed with a balanced ration was 
the principal medication tested. A 
furazolidone suspension was tested on 
a limited basis. 

Experiment I was conducted in 
1956-1958 and involved 56 pigs, 9 to 
11 weeks old. The pigs were divided 
into seven groups. Groups 1 and 2 
were directly infected with a lyo- 
philized culture of Salmonella chol- 
eraesuis and medicated with a 0.022% 
level of furazolidone in the feed. 
Group 3 was a directly infected, non- 
treated control group. Group 1 was 
treated 48 hours after infection and 
group 2 was treated immediately fol- 
lowing infection. 

“The results indicated that the in- 
fection was reduced in its severity,” 
Dr. Wright said. Group 2, which 
showed the best results, had an aver- 
age daily gain of 0.2 lb. per day more 
than the control group. Group 2 also 
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required 0.21 Ib. of feed per pound of 

gain less than the control group. 
Group 4, infected by contact with 

directly infected pigs, was fed a 


0.0055% level of furazolidone in the | 


feed eight days prior to contact and | 


for 56 days after contact. This group 
gained 0.33 lb. more per day on an 
average than did the control group. 
The control group also required 0.34 
Ib. more of feed per pound of gain. 
Group 6 was the non-medicated, con- 
tact-exposed control group. 

Dr. Wright reported, “The use of a 
0.0055% level of furazolidone in the 
feed as a prophylactic for the pigs ex- 
posed by contact in Group 4 indicated 
control of the disease. It was evident 
that the infection was not as severe 
and failed to establish itself as well 
in the contact-treated group as it did 
in the control group.” 

Groups 5 and 7, both directly and 
contact exposed, were fed a 0.011% 
level of furazolidone. Group 6 was 
again used as the control group. 
Medication of the infected pigs start- 
ed 48 hours after infection. 

“There was less scouring and a low- 
er percent continued to scour follow- 
ing treatment in the medicated group 
(Groups 5 and 7),” Dr. Wright said. 
“The average daily gain of the treat- 
ed groups was better than the con- 
trol pen.” 

Two later experiments were con- 
ducted in much the same manner 
with results similar to experiment I. 

Work with Calves 

Dr. Datus M. Hammond, professor 
and head of the department of zool- 
ogy at Utah State University, re- 
ported on one of the first experi- 
ments of the use of a nitrofuran to 
combat diseases of cattle. 

“Partial control of coccidiosis re- 
sulted from administration of nitro- 
furazone at the rate of 15 mg./kg. in 
gelatin capsules or by addition to the 
milk from the 12th to 18th day after 
inoculation,” he said. 

However, the addition of nitro- 
furazone to the drinking water at the 
rate of 0.004% or 0.008% was not ef- 
fective in controlling coccidiosis 
caused by Eimeria bovis, he found. 

Sulfamethazine at the rate of 21.5 
mg./kg. was also partially effective 
when administered in the milk 12 to 
14 days after inoculation, he said. 


BROILER CHICKENS—A new ni- 
trofuran, nihydrazone (not commer- 
cially available), shows considerable 
value as a coccidiostat for broiler 
chicks raised under practical field 
conditions, Dr. Arthur A. Camp, su- 
perintendent of Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station No. 21, Gonzales, 
Texas, said. Three different levels of 
nihydrazone were used in Dr. Camp’s 
trials. 

“Nihydrazone fed at the 100-gm. 
per ton level promoted growth and 
feed conversion equally as well as the 
120-gm. per ton level when fed during 
the summer time. The feeding of the 
drug at the 100-gm. level produced 
results which were superior to the 
feeding of 81 gm. per ton during the 
winter months,” Dr. Camp said. 

In the tests, which involved a total 
of 9,000 broilers, nihydrazone was 
compared with several coccidiostats 
currently in use or in the develop- 
ment stage. These included Triathia- 
dol, nicarbazin, Glycamide, amproli- 
um, Arzene, Unistat and zoalene. 

Nihydrazone fed at the 81 and/or 
100 gm. per ton level resulted in a re- 
sponse which was consistently great- 
er than or equal to all the coccidio- 
stats except zoalene, Dr. Camp said. 
Growth and feed conversion in the 
zoalene pens were slightly better than 
nihydrazone in trials conducted dur- 
ing the summer months. However, 
nihydrazone at the 81 gm. level pro- 
duced results superior to Zoalene 
when fed during the winter months, 
Dr. Camp stated. 

Blackhead Preventive 

Dr. W. Malcolm Reid, University of 
Georga poultry parasitologist, report- 
ed that nihydrazone significantly re- 
duced liver and cecal lesions due to 
Histomonas in two different labora- 


tory controlled experiments. “If the 
drug is used as a_ coccidiostat it 
should furn'sh blackhead protection 
during the first and second months of 
age when the bird has least natural 
resistance to the disease.” 

The two experiments conducted by 
Dr. Reid, Tadashi Ohara and Shrihari 
Kaduskar consisted of four groups of 
25 day-old cockerels. In the first ex- 
periment, all groups were fed the 
same commercial chick starter with 
the following medications: Group 1 
received 0.011% nihydrazone, groups 
2 and 3 were fed unmedicated feed 
and group 4 received 0.009% nihydra- 
zone. 

At three weeks groups 1, 2 and 4 
were individually parasitized with 
embryonated eggs of Heterakis galli- 
nae. Birds in group 3 served as un- 
parasitized controls. Two weeks later 
the birds were killed and scored for 
lesions. 

Group 4, treated with 0.009% nihy- 
drazone; had an average lesion score 
of 0.16, compared to Group 2, with 
an average lesion score of 1.60. Group 
3 had an average lesion score of 0.08. 

The second test also showed 
marked lowering of lesion scores 
when nihydrazone was used. The 
over-all average was 0.13 with birds 
on nihydrazone while in the unmedi- 
cated group the average was 1.24. 

Dr. Reid noted that in recent years 
more and more cases of blackhead in 
chickens have cropped up. In some 
areas blackhead incidence has ranged 
as high as 5.5% in laboratory acces- 
sions. 

Georgia Field Trials 

In seven consecutive field trials in- 
volving 70,000 broilers, nihydrazone 
proved its effectiveness as a coccidio- 
stat under severe stress conditions, 
according to Dr. Grover D. Cloyd, di- 
rector of field research of Hess & 
Clark. The tests were conducted at 
Gainesville, Ga. 

“Nihydrazone produced a larger 
bird, more uniform livability and bet- 
ter feed conversion under the stress 
of extreme respiratory complications 
than other commercial coccidiostats 
tested,” Dr. Cloyd said. 

In test No. 1, birds medicated with 
50 mg. of furaltadone per liter of wa- 
ter performed the best, he reported. 
(Furaltadone is another experimental 
nitrofuran not yet available commer- 
cially.) Birds medicated with fura- 
zolidone at 100 gm. per ton did nearly 
as well. At the end of eight weeks, 
the furaltadone group had an average 
weight of 3.093 Ib., a feed conversion 
of 2.226, and a mortality percentage 
of 2.52%. The furazolidone group had 
an average weight of 3.078, feed con- 
version of 2.213 and a mortality per- 
centage of 3.05. 

Birds medicated with nihydrazone 
at the 100 and 150 gm. per ton levels 
performed similarly in the second 
test. Birds on the 100 gm. level had 
an average final weight of 3.51, feed 
conversion of 2.72 and livability of 
93.98%. Birds on the 150 gm. level 
had an average final weight of 3.34, 
feed conversion of 2.55 and livability 
of 94.7%. 

The other five tests continued to 
show that nihydrazone was effective 
as a “complete coccidiostat,” he said. 


LAYERS AND TURKEYS—Dr. C. 
W. Carlson, professor of poultry hus- 
bandry at South Dakota State Col- 
lege, reported that furazolidone, when 
fed continuously at the 25-gm. level 
(low level), has a beneficial effect on 
laying hens. He pointed out that the 
product was especially beneficial in 
instances where mortality was high 
or egg production low. 

In one poor-performing group of 
birds, furazolidone at low levels in- 
creased egg production from 49.1 to 
53 8 and reduced mortality from 53% 
to 35%. A higher relative level of ar- 
sanilic acid, 90 gm. per ton, did slight- 
ly better in increasing egg production 
but had little or no effect on mor- 
tality (53% for controls, 52% for the 
arsanilate). Furazolidone improved 
feed efficiency from 5,7 lb. of feed per 
dozen eggs to 5.5 lb. of feed per dozen 
eggs, he said. A combination of fura- 
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zolidone and arsanilic acid had a feed 
efficiency of 4.9. 
In a second experiment conducted 
- by Dr. Carlson, furazolidone was fed 
with various levels of protein. When 
fed with a 12% protein, furazolidone 
increased production from 49.5% to 
546% in caged hens. When fed with 
a 13.4% protein, it increased egg pro- 
duction in caged hens from 53.9% to 
56.8%. The hens on the floor showed 
little response to furazolidone in this 
test. However, the drug raised pro- 
duction from 55.9% to 57.1% at the 
13.4% protein level. The rate of medi- 
cation was 25 gm. of furazolidone per 
ton of feed.. 

In this experiment, furazolidone al- 
so improved feed efficiency of the 
caged birds, he noted. In combination 
with 12% protein, furazolidone im- 
proved feed efficiency from 68 lb. per 
dozen eggs to 6.0 lb. of feed per dozen 
eggs. Similar results were obtained 
with 13.4% protein. Feed efficiency 


was 6.0 Ib. of feed per dozen eggs for 
the control, while it was 5.6 with the 
furazolidone fed birds. 

Also, he reported that furazolidone 
had a positive effect on livability 
among the hens on the floor. With 
16% protein, furazolidone decreased 
mortality from 27% to 16%. Hatch- 
ability was also increased 4.4% at the 
16% protein level and 15% at the 
12% protein level among the furazoli- 
done medicated birds. 


Arizona Experiments 

The addition of furazolidone to lay- 
ing rations in Arizona tests minimized 
production slumps during weather ex- 
tremes, improved feed conversion, in- 
creased average egg weight and 
markedly increased the percentage of 
large and extra large eggs, Dr. Allen 
A. Kurnick, head of the department 
of poultry science at the University 
of Arizona, reported. 

The Arizona researchers compared 


furazolidone at 15 and 25 gm., arsen- 
ilic acid at 90 gm. and combination 
of 15 gm. furazolidone and 90 gm. ar- 
sanilic acid with unmedicated con- 
trols. The feeding of 15 gm. of furazo- 
lidone per ton in combination with 
90 gm. arsanilic acid to floor-housed 
hens produced the highest increase in 
egg production over controls, he said. 

Furazolidone at 25 gm. per ton of 
feed and arsanilic acid at 90 gm. both 
proved effective in minimizing pro- 
duction slumps during weather ex- 
tremes. “The beneficial effects ob- 
tained with furazolidone and arsan- 
ilic acid supplementation appear 
greater during periods of high envi- 
ronmental temperatures,” he noted. 
“With the onset of hot weather, all 
lots showed a decline in egg produc- 
tion. The lot receiving the unsupple- 
mented basal diet had the greatest 
decline, whereas the lots receiving 25 
gm. furazolidone per ton and 90 gm. 
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— if not the best — in the feed industry. It enables 
the staff of the Lime Crest Research Laboratory to 
keep informed of the latest developments in the field 
of animal nutrition — to be familiar with what has 
been learned in the past as well as with what is being 


Crest’s experience gained in making trace-mineral 
pre-mixes for a period of almost 25 years. 


This knowledge and experience is your assurance 
that Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre-Mixes are for- 
mulated in accordance with the best information 
available. If you are not already using a Lime Crest 
Trace-Mineral Pre-Mix*, write or call us for more 
information ... at least, let us send you our latest 
folder and price list. 

*If you want a special pre-mix, we can satisfy your 
requirements ...send us your specifications for a 
prompt quotation. 


LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. — World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, Province of Quebec 


arsanilic acid per ton showed the 
least decline.” 

The experiments conducted by Dr. 
Kurnick and his staff show the fol- 
lowing results: In a _ temperature 
range of 45° F. to 97° F., floor birds 
with no medication averaged 64.6% 
production; birds with 15 gm. of fura- 
zolidone and 90 gm. of arsanilic acid 
68.0%; birds with 90 gm. arsanilic 
acid 64.2%; birds with 25 gm. furazo- 
lidone 63.6%, and birds with 15 gm. 
furazolidone per ton of feed averaged 
60.8%. 

The feeding of furazolidone pro- 
duced higher average egg weights 
then did the basal diet or arsanilic 
acid during both hot and cool weath- 
er, he said. While interior egg quality 
was not affected by a supplemented 
diet, egg shell quality was improved 
by feeding furazolidone alone or in 
combination with arsanilic acid in 
these tests. 


Hepatitis in Chickens 


Furazolidone, when fed continuous- 
ly in the feed at the 100 gm. level, 
had a preventive effect on avian vi- 
brion‘c hepatitis in chickens, Dr. Mar- 
tin Sevoian, veterinary medical de- 
partment, University of Massachu- 
setts, said. 

He said that previous tests conduct- 
ed at the University of Massachusetts 
showed that furazolidone, oxytetra- 
cycl ne and chlortetracycline at 200 
gm. per ton and dihydrostreptomycin 
sulfate at 50 mgm. per pound of body 
weight had all shown some preventive 
value when the birds were infected by 
a parenteral route. But in further 
testing, furazolidone was the only one 
showing satisfactory preventive ef- 
fects at the 100 gm. level. 


Minnesota Report 

In tests conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, furazolidone and 
NF-179 have consistently reduced 
losses from blackhead and have had 
no adverse effects on feed efficiency 
and weight gains, Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, 
head of the division of veterinary bac- 
teriology and public health, reported. 
Also, continued studies on bluecomb 
disease of turkeys showed the nitro- 
furans to be effective in reducing 
mortality but not morbidity, he said. 

Dr. Pomeroy also reported on a 
study to determine the incidence of 
Salmonella serotypes in protein sup- 
plements used in feed. In cooperation 
with quality control laboratories, in- 
gredients from mills in various parts 
of the country were examined. A total 
of 666 samples were tested and S:l- 
monellas were isolated from 156, he 
said. Samples were identified from 22 
states and were found positive from 
16 states. A total of 41 Salmonella 
serotypes were identified. Salmonella 
serotypes were also isolated from 
poults that received Salmonella-con- 
taminated feeds, he reported. 


Infectious Sinusitis 


Dr. A. C. Jerstad, Western Wash- 


ington Experiment Station, Puyallup, 
reported that furazolidone included in 
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When other drugs fail against 
coxy breaks... 


THE ONLY COCCIDIOSTAT 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 
IMPORTANT COCCIDIAL SPECIES 


No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, $.Q. works best during 
the all-important 72- to 96-hour period after infection, when coc- 
cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 


S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
... cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum... 
keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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the feeding ration of breeder turkeys 
had proved effective in controlling in- 
fectious sinusitis. 

Dr. Jerstad based his conclusions 
on the results of two experiments he 
conducted in 1957 and 1958. 

“Furazolidone fed continuously at 
the 100-gm. level to turkey breeders 
with experimental infectious sinusitis 
resulted in an increased number of 
poults in a series of hatches after in- 
oculation,” Dr. Jerstad said. “Poults 
hatched from breeders receiving fura- 
zolidone in the feed showed only half 
as much mortality as controls during 
the first week under the brooder.” 


Presented by Title 

Three papers were presented by 
Hess & Clark scientists by title. 
These were by Dr. J. E. Briggs, chief 
of nutritional research, who reported 
on broiler tests with nf-180 and ni- 
droxyzone, an experimental nitro- 
furan; Dr. Robert W. Wolfgang, para- 
sitologist, who noted that nihydrazone 
performed effectively against five 


species of coccidia, and Loyal R. 
Stone, chief control and analytical 
chemist, who reported on advances 
made in the analytical determination 
of nitrofurans in feed. 


These papers, as well as those pre- 
sented from the platform, will be a 
part of the symposium proceedings to 
be made available soon by Hess & 
Clark. 


Explains 


Rail Rate Petition 


KANSAS CIT Y— Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. explains in a 
recent bulletin details of a railroad 
petition asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
increase rates and charges. 


The petition asks permission to in- 
crease all rates not exceeding 65¢ by 
%¢ and all rates higher than 65¢ by 
1¢. Where rates are made on combi- 


nations, each factor of the combina- 
tion is to be increased separately. 

Intra-terminal and inter-terminal 
switching charges would be increased 
$7.50 per car, and intra-plant charges 
would be increased $3 per car when 
these charges are paid by consignor 
or consignee. No increase is proposed 
where the railroad absorbs these 
charges. 

A new charge of $10 per day in- 
cluding Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days after free time on railroad- 
owned or leased covered hopper cars 
(air-slide type) in addition to demur- 
rage charges is proposed. 

All charges for diversion or re- 
consignment would be increased $2. 
All charges for weighing or re-weigh- 
ing would be increased $1 per car. 

Where a charge is now made for 
installation of grain doors, this charge 
would be increased $1. Where no 
charge is now made, a charge of $2 
would be established. 

A charge of 6¢ per hundredweight 
in addition to regular rates is now 


TESTS ON 


CHICKS SHOW THAT 


STRENGTHENS THE BARRIER 
AGAINST INFECTION 


Mucous membranes lining the gastrointestinal 
and respiratory tracts are the primary barriers 
which prevent the entry of infective agents 
into the body proper. Vitamin A is critically 
involved with the defense mechanism of the 
mucous membrane. Adequate vitamin A keeps 
the mucosa healthy, enables the chick to resist 


protects the mucous membranes and helps 
combat infections such as chronic respiratory 
disease and coccidiosis. 


Adequate vitamin A stored in the liver is an indication 
that other tissues ore fully supplied. For example... 


infection. Insufficient vitamin A renders the 
chick liable to infection through both respira- 
tory and intestinal membranes. 


Why are liver stores of vitamin A important? 


Reserves of vitamin A are the essential safety 
factor against stress. Reserves are stored in 
the liver, but only after other tissues are 
adequately supplied. Therefore, when chicks 
show good liver storage, it is a sign that other 
tissues are saturated with vitamin A. 


The most effective vitamin A supplement: 
Nopcay® Type V 
Test after test has shown that preformed 


vitamin A such as Nopcay Type V produces 
very high liver storage. This means that it 


Respiratory membranes, where vitamin 
A helps combat colds, nutritional roup, 
air sac infection (CRD). 


Intestinal membranes, where vita- 
min A helps strengthen the barrier 
against coccidiosis, Capillaria worms, 
intestinal enteritis. 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR FEEDS WITH NOPCAY TYPE V BECAUSE IT 
CONSISTENTLY BUILDS UP HIGH LIVER STORAGE LEVELS OF 
VITAMIN A AND THUS ASSURES THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION TO ALL OTHER TISSUES 


-~ 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. ¢ Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


made on export freight in packages. 
This would be increased to 7¢ per 
hundredweight. 

Free time at ports would be re- 
duced to five days. 

The Tariff X-223 covering these 
new increases has been published 
scheduled to become effective Oct. 
24. Shipper may file verified state- 
ments in opposition to the increases 
on or before Oct. 10, to which the 
zanente may reply on or before Oct. 

After this procedure, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will 
hear oral argument from both sides 
in Washington on Oct. 18, following 
which a decision will be rendered as 
to whether all the requested increases 
or parts of them will be authorized. 

Members of the association may 
file individual verified statements in 
opposition, the bulletin says. These 
should be addressed to Harold D. Mc- 
Coy, secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


Top Bird Showing 
Planned by NEPPCO 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. — Poultrymen 
from 14 states will get a first-hand 
view of the breeds and crosses of 
poultry that are making egg laying 
history when the exposition of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
oo (NEPPCO) is held here Oct. 
Antonia Aja, Jr., associate Onon- 
daga county agent and chairman of 
the exposition’s Random Sample Lay- 
ing Test display, announced that 
breeders and hatcherymen will ex- 
hibit three representative birds from 
the identical breeding combinations 
that finished in the top quartile of 
their particular tests this year. Eli- 
<r is based upon net return per 

ird. 

So that poultrymen will know 
more about the birds on display, each 
exhibit will have a data sheet, bear- 
ing the record of each entry. These 
figures will show how the birds com- 
pared with others in the same of- 
ficial test on seven key profit factors, 
including such things as egg size, 
total production, the amount of feed 
needed to produce a dozen eggs and 
the over-all health record. 

Over 5,000 poultrymen throughout 
the 14 northeastern states are ex- 
pected to visit the exposition and 
convention in Syracuse’s War Me- 
morial Building. The three-day pro- 
gram will include the selection of the 
“Poultry Princess of the Northeast,” 
the NEPPCO-FFA Star Poultry 
Farmer and a special market egg 
show. In addition, there will be a full 
round of talks to bring poultrymen 
abreast of the most recent develop- 
ments in their industry, the council 
repo 


ELEVATOR MANAGER DIES 

SANDUSKY, OHIO—Elmer Ohle- 
macher, 61, Perkins Township, retired 
manager of the Central Erie Supply 
& Elevator Assn., died recently in 
Good Samaritan Hospital. He served 
nearly 25 years as manager of the 
elevator. Mr. Ohlemacher was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Ohio Farmers Grain & Supply Assn., 
Fostoria, for 12 years and for four 
years served as president. 


KAFIR & MILO 
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12 months a year to keep your costs down 


That’s one reason SOLULAC is your most economical and most dependable 
source of unidentified growth factors. Here’s another . . . leading nutritionists have 
proven that feedlot performance suffers when unidentified growth factors are 

left out of feed.* And, in these days, feed sales are made on a history of good feed- 
lot performance. It’s the wise feed manufacturer who keeps his feed performance 
record good .. . and keeps his costs down . . . by keeping SOLULAC in his 

feed formulas. SOLULAC, a fermentation product from corn, is guaranteed to be 
free flowing in 50 and 100 Ib. bags, or bulk carloads. And it’s always available, 

12 months a year! 


*Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


%* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 TELETYPE 
Danville, Illinois 7261 


PHONE 
Hi 2-1800 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
227 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Good Deal 
for Dealers! 


OYSTER SHELL 


Steady sales... good profits .. . fast turn- 
overs... Satisfied customers. You get all 
of these with PILOT BRAND, largest selling 
eggshell material in the world. And to keep 
this profitable business coming your way, 
PILOT BRAND is continuously advertised 
in leading farm and poultry journals and 
on 70 prominent radio stations. 


Yes, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a good 
deal for you . . . all of the time. It pays in a 
big way to stock, display and promote the 
with the big blue Pilot Wheel.” 


SATELLITE 


(Continued from page 42) 


capacity, and eight hold 12 tons each. 
Of the seven ingredient bins, four 
hold 30 tons each and three hold 12 
tons each. Future plans call for 10 
more bins above the mill. 

Outside the plant there are five ad- 
ditional Butler steel bins used for pel- 
let storage. Each holds 7% tons. The 
firm also has two large 10,000-bu. 
Butler and Martin steel tanks for 
grain storage. 

Yoder Feeds has a successful grain 
storage plan operating at Kalona and 
at Wayland. It is well liked by cus- 
tomers and a great deal of grain is 
brought in regularly for storage. Un- 
der the plan, prices of grains are 
pegged periodically. The customer 
also pays for drying and shrinkage. 


Other Equipment 

Other equipment in the mill in- 
cludes an OK bagger on a 2-ton sack- 
ing bin. There is also a Roskamp sin- 
gle roll mill, used for cracking corn. 
It has a square, metal surge bin 
above it on another floor. 

The blending station does not make 
pellets as yet, but space has been 
provided for future installation of 
pellet machinery. One man operates 
the mill and the capacity is 100 tons 
per day. 

For safety and illumination ma- 
chinery is painted green, and the 
walls and ceilings of the plant are 
white. Yellow is used on all danger 
areas. This color plan, reports Mr. 
Slaubaugh, makes al} employees ex- 
tra conscious of the importance of 
safety. 

The station does a considerable 
tonnage in blending turkey feeds from 
Yoder concentrates, whole oats and 
cracked corn. Many turkeys are 
raised in the Wayland area, and pro- 
duction of these feeds gives the plant 
a great deal of volume during the 
spring and summer. At other times, 
hog and cattle feeds are in strong 
demand in this area. The blending 
station carries pelleted sheep feed in 
bags only at the present time. 

No molasses is used by the station 
in its blending operations, but mo- 
lasses storage, plus equipment, is 
scheduled for the future. 

The Yoder firm has four bulk 
trucks operating out of the Wayland 
plant. One is a 3-ton Highway unit. 
Another unit is specially equipped to 
fill turkey feeders, and the other two 
are Pamco equipped, each with 7-ton 
capacity. One bulk truck driver oc- 
casionally helps with plant work. 

“Our custom mill volume is growing 
rapidly,” says Dean Meyer, plant su- 
perintendent. “Farmers who have 
grinding and mixing done here are 
also beginning to use our complete 


CORN CRACKER—Wayne Slau- 
baugh, construction and maintenance 
foreman for Yoder Feeds, Inc., in- 
spects Roskamp single roll mi!l used 
for cracking corn. 


feeds to great extent. Our grinding 
rates here are 12¢ cwt. for coarse 
and 16¢ for fine. That includes mix- 
ing, too. Cracking corn is 10¢ cwt.” 

Yoder Feeds, Inc. has six ware- 
houses in this part of Iowa. Each 
warehouse is assigned to an area 
salesman who carries some supplies 
there. Bulk orders come from the 
Kalona plant. About 80% of the 
Yoder feed production is in bulk 
feeds. 

Feeding Instructions 

Feeding cards used by the Yoder 
company carry full feeding instruc- 
tions on the back, a fact which many 
customers like, reports H. J. Oosten, 
advertising and marketing research 
manager. 

James Y. Yoder founded the firm in 
1934 with two employees, using hand 
mixing methods. From 1935 through 
1938, a one-half-ton mixer, a portable 
sheller and an oat huller were in- 
stalled and custom mixing was begun. 
In 1939 the firm employed its first 
outside salesman to sell hog and poul- 
try feed. Cattle feeds were not being 
used to any great extent in that area 
in 1939. 

In 1941, a new plant was erected at 
Frytown, Iowa. In 1946 the company 
installed a pellet machine, and in 
1948 the firm was incorporated as 
Yoder Feeds, Inc. It began formulat- 
ing feeds in 1949 and is said to have 
been one of the first feed manufac- 
turers to introduce antibiotics into 
swine feeds. 

In 1951 the firm introduced a bulk 
truck system. The plant suffered a 
disastrous fire in 1953 but quickly 
erected a new modern plant. A re- 
search farm, a full-time nutritionist, 
a new warehouse and a fork-lift sys- 
tem of handling materials all fol- 
lowed quickly. 

A laboratory was established in 
1958 to assure quality control of pro- 
duction and to give added service to 
customers. Part of the lab work to- 
day consists of running tests on all 
ingredients used in making Yoder 
feeds and running feedstuffs analyses 
for customers. 


CONTROL ROOM—Controls for satellite mill are controlled from this one 
room by one man. Electric switches are in room directly above control area. 
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for best dispersion in your ruminant feeds! New Monsanto 
™, feed-grade urea offers you these double-barreled advantages: 1. Monsanto Urea comes in 


™ coated micro-prills that help prevent caking, clogging, dusting. 2. Because Monsanto micro- 


prills are the smallest known today, you get a free-flowing, compatible urea that mixes easily, 
distributes uniformly. May we send you samples and 
? complete technical data on this new economical protein 
extender for ruminant feeds? Just write or call 
Monsanto CHEMICAL Company, Inorganic Chemicals 
Division, St. Louis 66, Missouri. Monsanto also supplies 
Santoquin® antioxidant, MHA® (Methionine Hydroxy 
Analogue protein supplement), phosphoric acid, mono- 
Here’s how Monsanto’s new, 


sodium phosphate, dicalcium phosphate, tricalcium micro_prille dis. 
tribute evenly throughout the feed 


phosphate, and sodium metabisulfite. . » « deliver top performance, 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7139—All-Steel 
Bin. 


A new on-the-farm, outside all-steel 
bin, designed with pitch to handle 
nearly all kinds of feed in bulk, has 
been developed by Leach Manufactur- 
ing Co. This side-draw bin which has 
a capacity of 8 tons, is 14 ft. 19% in. 


—— 


high, making it easy to reach with 
truck auger, the company says. The 
filler door can be opened and closed 
from the ground and allows complete 
filling of bin. Augers of special design 
to prevent packing in boot come in 


NEW SERVICE -« 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


lengths of 12 ft., 16 ft. and 20 ft. 
The auger boot is supplied with a 
pitch of 21%° for augering into build- 
ing over automatic feed hopper and 
40° for use on farm to fill vehicles. A 
cleanout door in the rear of the boot 
and access door in front of the bin 
make feed available in the event of 
power failure, the company says. 
Check No. 7139 on the coupon and 
mail for details. 


No. 7137—1961 
“Feedmaker" Model 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., announces its 
1961 “Jay Bee” All-in-One Feed- 
maker Unit with a number of 
changes. An agitating shaft has been 
installed in the upper right hand 
section facing the rear of the mixer 
in addition to the vertical screw, 
which rotates the material. The 
agitating shaft eliminates bridging of 
feed. The 1961 unit has two feed level 
warning lights, one located over the 
air unloader and the other on the 
rear of the mixer. When the mixer 
fills to the desired level, both lights 
flash. The concentrate auger is now 
located in the lower rear section of 
the mixer and the hopper is mounted 
on an incline, lowering the hopper 
4 in. to a more convenient operating 
level. A new air unloader is designed 
for high capacity unloading with a 
minimum of air pressure. In actual 
operation, unloading time should not 
exceed five minutes, the company 
says. A larger molasses pump with 
1% in. intake and 1% in. outlet, with 
flexible steel hose to and from the 
pump are used on this model. The 
molasses system has a return line 


No. 7133—Broiler Disease 
Program 
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Blower Bulletin 
Ne. 7135—Pig Anemia 
Preventive 
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from the pump, discharging into the 
molasses tank so that during opera- 
tion there is a continuous circulation 
of molasses within the tank. The 
3,100 Ib. molasses tanks are reinforced 
to eliminate splitting at the seams. 
This unit has 20 h.p. more than previ- 
ous models and is equipped with a 20 
in. width throat harnmmer mill. Many 
other improvements have been added 
to the unit, the company says. For 
more information, check No. 7137 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7138—Calf 

Milk Replacer 

A milk replacer, formulated to 
finish veal calves without feeding 
whole milk, has been introduced by 
National Vitamin Products Co. in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa 
and the Dakotas. According to the 
company, it has been conducting ex- 
periments on the product for about 
three years. The company feels there 
is an excellent market for top quali- 
ty veal. The company’s experiments 
have been directed toward a milk re- 
placer that will fatten calves up to 
the 200 Ib. range in seven to eight 
weeks without using whole milk. 
Company officials say the new prod- 
uct, “Calvita Vealer,” can produce 
$20 extra profit on each calf mar- 
keted. For details, check No. 7138 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7134—Displacement 
Blower Bulletin 


The “California Series” of horizon- 
tal and vertical blowers that provide 
a metered quantity of oil-free air at 
constant volume, is explained in a 
bulletin Offered by Sutorbilt Corp. 
The 12-page bulletin describes and 
illustrates the series of rotary posi- 
tive blowers and the newly-developed 
series “B” with higher maximum 
speed ratings and greater outputs, 
the company says. Dimensional in- 
formation on all models and sizes is 
given by means of charts and draw- 
ings. It also lists two pages of per- 
formance data for low pressure, medi- 
um and high pressure units. For 
copies, check No. 7134 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7136—Bulk Truck 
Bulletin 


The availability of a photo bulletin 
covering the line of pneumatic bulk 
truck bodies and trailers with hy- 
draulic drives is announced by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. The bulletin 
illustrates bodies having a capacity 
range of 498 cu. ft. to 1,350 cu. ft. in 
standard steel and aluminum con- 
struction. For copies, check No. 7136 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7133—Broiler 

Disease Program 

A three-point health program to 
help control disease losses in broilers 
is a feature of a “Life Cycle Pro- 
gram” recently launched by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. The life cycle ap- 
proach to profitable broiler produc- 
tion is based on a need in many flocks 
to reduce disease and stress problems, 
the company says. Pfizer researchers 
have pooled recommendations for the 
antibiotic Terramycin to construct a 
health program offering benefits dur- 
ing three periods: (1) Times of ac- 
tual disease outbreaks; (2) during or 
following outbreaks of other diseases, 
such as Newcastle, against which the 
broad-range antibiotic is not effec- 
tive, and (3) during key periods when 
stresses occur in the broiler’s life 
cycle. The program is slated for ma- 
jor promotion in the fall, the com- 
pany says, and disease treatment 
through the feed, water and by in- 
jection is included in the recommen- 
dations. For more information, check 
No. 7133 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7135—-Pig Anemia 
Preventive 


“Rubrafer,” a one-dose pig anemia 
preventive that contains soluble iron 
to prevent anemia and vitamin B,. to 
boost weight gains is being marketed 
by the veterinary department of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. The product is de- 
signed to be used with a trigger 
action injecting device—called “Vet- 


Jecta”—that injects 12 piglets with- 
out the need to reload the device. A 
dose of the product contains 100 mg. 


of elemental iron and 80 meg of 
vitamin By». Unlike products which 
must be injected into muscle tissue 
of buttocks, Rubrafer is injected 
beneath the skin behind the foreleg 
or in front of the hind leg. Tests 
showed that pigs dosed with the prod- 
uct have maintained healthful, high 
levels of hemoglobin in their blood. 
For details, check No. 7135 on the 
coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7085—National parts service. 

No. 7086—Egg color film, Hess & 
Clark. 

No. 7087—Vitamin E Product, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7088—Trace Mineral Salt, Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 

No. 7089—Bulk truck control lever, 
Productive Acres Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7090—Packaging guide, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7091 — Truck scale, Toledo 
Scale, Division of Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. 7092 — Mixer, blender article, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No, 70838 — Elevator construction 
booklet, Weitz-Hettelsater Engineers. 

No. 7084— Bulk feed bin bottom, 
Brock Manufacturing, Inc. 

No. 7095—Terramycin vitamin 
crumbles, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7006 — “Twin-Pack” Poultry 
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medication, Dr. Salsbury’s Laborato- 
ries. 

No. 7097 — Grain dryer, Daycom. 
Inc. 

No. 7098—Moisture proof bag, Ab- 
bott Laboratories. 

No. 7099—Poultry record chart, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7100—Baby pig feeder, Dough- 
boy Industries. 

No. 7101—Equipment line folder, 
A. T. Ferrell & Co. 

No. 7102 Grain inspection light, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7103 — Long cone collectors, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

No. 7104—Coccidiosis product man- 
ual, Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, 
Inc. 

No. 7105—Bulk feed bins, Fremont 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7106—Feed holding bins, Beh- 
len Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7107—Two vitamin A products, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7108— Molasses mixer, Seco, 
Inc. 

No. 7109—Range block press, Lan- 
ders Mill Manufacturing Co. & Lan- 
ders Machine Co. 

No. 7110—Fan cooled motor, Brook 
Motor Corp. 

No. 7111—Calf milk replacer, Bor- 
den Special Products Co. 

No. 7112 — New crossbred pullet, 
Arbor Acres Farm, Inc. 

No. 7118 — Research 
Flo-Tronics, Inc. 

No. 7114—Grubicide Supplement, 
Moorman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7115—Pig starter display, Pay 
Way Feed Mills, Inc. 

No. 7116—Storage bin leveler, Len- 
nox Industries, Inc. 

No. 7117—Farrowing stalls kit, W. 
D. Hines Co. 

No. 7118—Lysine supplement, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7119—Booklet on Piperazine, 
Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc. 

No. 7120—Poultry feed flavor, Fla- 
vor Corporation of America. 

No. 7121—Level control bulletin, 
Flo-Tronics, Inc. 

No. 7122—Molasses unit bulletin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7123—Swine mixing salt, Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 

No. 7124—Mobile management bul- 
letin, Seco, Inc. 

No. 7125—Feed pellet binder, Car- 
gill, Inc. 

No. 7126—Feed flavor booklet, Fla- 
vor Corporation of America. 

No. 7127—Bulk truck data, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7128—Enzyme approval, Merck 
& Co., Ine. 

No. 7129—Adjustable elbow, Huss 
& Schlieper. 

No. 7130—Conveying bulletin, The 
Day Co. 

No. 7131—Equipment bulletin, Full- 
er Co. 


Feed, Milling Firms 
Award Scholarships 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
awarding of $7,200 in feed technology 
and milling technology scholarships 
at Kansas State University for the 
1960-1961 school year was announced 
recently by John A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department of flour and 
feed milling industries. J 

In all, there are 18 scholarships of 
$400 each which are being supported 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Bo’: Dry and Molasses Feed. 


laboratory, 


SEAD FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 
887 11th Street Marion, lowa 


by firms in the flour or feed milling 
industries. Twelve of these awards 
go to freshmen or to students who 
have not previously held the feed or 
milling tech scholarships. 

The other six are renewals of simi- 
lar scholarships held by the student 
this past year. Of the awards, eleven 
are for students in feed technology 
and seven for students in milling 
technology. 

New feed technology scholarships, 
and the firms sponsoring the scholar- 
ships: Harry Cozart, Bronson, Ral- 
ston Purina Co.; Ormund Marvin 
Isaacson, Randolph, Ralston Purina 
Co.; John Jones, Hutchinson, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.; Richard Rees, 
Abilene, Nutrena Mills; Dale A. Rod- 
man, Toronto, Kans., Axel E. Jacob- 
son; Wayne Schope, Rush Center, Nu- 
trena Mills. 

The feed technology renewals are 
held by Arvid Hawk, Norton, Ralston 
Purina Co.; Gary Hohner, Smith Cen- 
ter, Feedstuffs; Ronald Janasek, 
Munden, Ralston Purina Co.; Rene 
Lavoie, East Berkshire, Vt., Ralston 


Purina Co., and Lloyd Roonery, Mc- 
Donald, Ralston Purina Co. 

New milling technology scholar- 
ship holders, and the firms providing 
funds for their scholarships, include: 
Jose Cordova, Jarales, N. Mex., Ten- 
nant and Hoyt Co.; Robert Dodson 
Gerardy, Green, Percy Kent Bag Co.; 
Leonard Lugene Houston, Wichita, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.; 
Stephen Joe Lange, Conway Springs, 
Wichita Flour Mills; Lee Edward 
Ochs, Hoisington, Rodney Milling, 
and Clifford Jay Pappas, Wichita, 
DCA Milling. The one milling tech 
scholarship renewal is for Lee Hack- 
ett, Fairfax, Mo., who holds an Inter- 
national Milling scholarship. 


H. M. MORGAN DIES 

QUEEN ANNE, MD.—Horace M. 
Morgan, 67, one of Queen Anne 
County’s prominent civic leaders, died 
at his home after suffering a heart 
attack. The owner of a feed, seed 
and grain business here since 1939, 
Mr. Morgan was active in many fields 
of civic work. 
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Old Lighting Stand-Bys 
Often Best in Chicken 


Houses, Tests Indicate 


ITHACA, N.Y.— Poultrymen who 
are considering installing or chang- 
ing lights in their chicken houses 
might better stick to the old lighting 
stand-bys, research at the New York 
State College of Agriculture indi- 
cates. The lighting that is best for 
egg production is exactly what most 
farmers are using now, say research- 
ers. 

Cornell Prof. C. N. Turner ex- 
plained that most farmers combine 
60-watt incandescent lights with na- 
tural daylight to produce a 14-hour 
day for their laying hens. Studies 
show this combination should stimu- 
late the chickens to optimum egg 
production. 

However, farmers have recently 
started to increase the amount of 
light in chicken pens or are switch- 
ing to fluorescent lighting in hopes 


sales 63% 


feed down per ton 


Sow milk flavor puts nursing palatability 
in pig pre-starter and starter rations 


This is the story of a nationally known feed manu- 
facturer. They built their 1960 Spring promotion 
on pig feeds containing PIGNECTAR, (sweet 
sow milk flavor) . . . the flavor that puts nursing 
palatability into pig rations, and allows your 
customer to literally “‘dry nurse’ pigs off the sow. 


The formula for sales increase was simple. The 
feed firm replaced the sweetness of 200 pounds 


liked by hog producers. Sales jumped 63%. 


PIGNECTAR for pre-starters and starters and 
SUCRO FLAVOR for hog grower and finisher 
rations are your only research proven swine feed 
flavors. They provide you with a Taste Stage 


feeding program . .. the important elements that 


of sugar with one pound of PIGNECTAR. By 


using less expensive carbohydrates, they saved 
over $10.00 a ton on feed costs. The idea of a 
sweet sow milk flavor was easily understood and 


$110 retail Short-Wave 


FRE Transistor Radio 


white they last to customers ordering 5O Ibs. 
Pignectar and 50 Ibs. Sucro Flavor 


We are convinced that swine TASTE-STAGE feeding 
will be profitable to you. In appreciation of your 
cooperation in trying our program to convince yourself 
... we want you to have this short-wave Transistor 
Radio. Listen to the markets, listen to the news, listen 
to all corners of the world... but above all, listen to 
what the pigs tell you about palatability when Pignectar 
and Sucro Flavor are used in your swine feeds. 


combine palatability with your life-cycle 
nutrition plan. 


Add PIGNECTAR and SUCRO FLAVOR to 
your pig and hog feeds. Cut feed costs. Increase 
sales during your fall selling campaign. 


i FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

' 3037 N. Clark St., Dept. FS-101 

: Chicago 14, Illinois 

i [] Send 50-lb. trial order of PIGNECTAR @ $2 per Ib., and 
50 Ibs. Sucro Flavor @ $2.50 per Ib. Trial orders are credited 

E towards future quantity discount shipments. (Also send FREE 

{ short-wave transistor radio. My money will be refunded if | am not satisfied, and | will 

1 keep the radio.) Sorry, but only 1 radio to a customer! 

[_] Rush FREE sample of PIGNECTAR with complete research data and price schedules. 
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DEHYDRATED 


and 


SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets + Crumbles 
Bagged . Bulk 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SuPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


SIFTING? 
GRADING? 


SCALPING? 


BAR-NUN 
gives bonus performance 
several ways 


@ Big volume in small floor space 

@ Accurate separations 

@ Dust-tight, all-metal construction 

@ Smooth, vibration-free operation 

@ Trouble-free, low cost performance—even in continuous 
service—-even on “hard-to-sift” materials. 


Available with up to 78 square feet of sieve surface and with optional 
flows, there’s a BAR-NUN Rotary Sifter that will give you strict 
quality control at low cost on almost any separation job—rebolting 
flour, scalping feeds, grading corn, screening pellets or crumbles or 
other mill products. 


Write for a copy of Catalog 804, describing the many fea- 
tures—including exclusive “four-point” design—that makes 
the BAR-NUN such an outstanding performer. Recommen- 
dations on your specific requirements without obligation. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the Milling Industry 
1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Ilinois 


saves | New York 36-—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd St. 
ANO San Francisco 5—-TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
SERVICE | Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


“Rother a unique idea for a feed company, isn't it?” 


of increasing egg production and cut- 
ting lighting costs. But Cornell tests 
show almost without exception that 
“an increase or chanage is not nec- 
essary and some of the new lighting 
devices may actually reduce egg pro- 
duction.” 

Prof. Turner, along with Prof. C. E. 
Ostrander, recently completed a study 
on poultry house lighting. Its pur- 
pose was to test the use of 60-watt 
and 100-watt incandescent lights, flu- 
orescent lights, photo-cell automatic 
light controls and incandescent red 
lamps. 

Cornell’s departments of agricul- 
tural engineering and poultry husban- 
dry cooperated in the study with the 
New York Farm_ Electrification 
Council. 

In the Cornell experiments, egg 
production stayed up near 93 eggs 
per bird for the 147 day test period 
under 60-watt incandescent lights. 


Found No Increase 


“No increase in egg production 
came from using higher intensity 
100-watt incandescent lights over 60 
watt,” Prof. Turner emphasized. 
“Chickens are stimulated by light 
only up to a point. Then, any added 
wattage is wasted.” 

Egg production was 81 eggs per 
bird in pens using fluorescent light- 
ing. “That’s 8% below the egg pro- 
duction for 60-watt incandescent 
lights,” the specialist pointed out. 

Yet, many poultrymen have been 
installing fluorescent lights because 
of claims that they'll be cheaper to 
run and last longer, he said. Prof. 
Turner noted that fluorescent lights 
would be more efficient if chicken 
pens stayed at around an 80° F. tem- 
perature all year long. 

The temperature in poultry houses, 
however, fluctuates between 40 and 
90° F. “As the temperature goes 
down, the fluorescent lights become 
more inefficient until they are very 
inefficient below 50° F.—during the 
winter when the chickens need the 
light most,” Prof. Turner noted. 

“In fact, at 40° F., the fluorescent 
lamps give no more light than in- 
candescent lamps and cost 10 times 
as much to install,” he added. 

The agricultural engineer also sug- 
gested that the ceiling drafts found 
in many poultry houses cut down on 
the fluorescent light efficiency. 


Another reason chickens don’t lay 
as many eggs under fluorescent lights 
may be the predominantly blue light 
in the fluorescent tubes, Prof. Turner 
reported. Many scientists believe that 
chickens are stimulated most by red 
light waves. “Blue light seems to 


have little value to laying hens,” he 
said. 

Some farmers have also been con- 
sidering use of an automatic photo 
cell device to turn on lights on cloudy 
days. Prof. Turner reported that the 
photo cell is sensitive to outside light 
and when this light falls below a 
certain point the device automatically 
clicks on the poultry house lights. 

Cornell tests show that using the 
photo cell only slightly increased egg 
production. “For this reason, the cost 
of buying the photo cell and using 
the additional light is not justified,” 
he observed. 

As a part of the lighting study, the 
researchers tested the use of red in- 
candescent lamps as a substitute for 
regular lighting. Red lights were used 
during World War II so the 14-hour 
egg laying schedule would not be in- 
terrupted during blackouts. At that 
time farmers felt that the red lights 
were as effective as regular lighting. 
Cornell findings back this up: “Low 
wattage red lamps give the same 
amount of stimulation as regular 60- 
watt incandescent lights.” 


Poultry Event Set 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—Nutri- 
tion and its effect on poultry health 
will be one of the topics under discus- 
sion at the second semi-annual staff 
conference of poultry pathologists to 
be held on the Pennsylvania State 
University campus here Oct. 17-18. 

Dr. R. F. Gentry, Penn State poul- 
try pathologist, will be chairman of 
the sessions Oct. 18, when Dr. A. C. 
Groschke of the Eastern States Feed 
Research Laboratory, Ellington, 
Conn., will discuss “Nutrition and Its 
Effect on Poultry Health.” 

“Nutritional Problems Affecting 
Poultry Health in Pennsylvania” will 
be the topic presented by A. F. Kish, 
nutritionist, Pennsylvania Farm Bu- 
reau, Manheim, Pa. 

At the opening session of the meet- 
ing, Dr. P. H. Seitz will preside at an 
informal round-table discussion of 
problems in diagnostic techniques. 


To Build Testing Lab 

MADISON, WIS.—The State 
Board of Government Operations has 
released $40,556 for the establishment 
of a laboratory to test agricultural 
products for chemical residue. 

Donald N. McDowell, director of 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
said the lab would be used to conduct 
tests to help farmers produce crops 
free of harmful residue from chemi- 
cals. 
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One of a series in the interests of established feed manufacturers 
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MILL BUILDERS, ENGINEERS 


Specify 


SUPERIOR BOILERS 


HAS THESE ADVANTAGES — 


—Compoct. Seves Space. Easy to —fasy to Operate. Fully Automatic. 
1 Clean and Inspect. « Best Design Types Water. 
Ges or Oil Fired. 


< 


—Minimum tnstoliction Work. No 
y 3 Special Foundation. Just a Few le 
Simple Utility Connections. 


Write for Complete Details 
and Special Bulletin 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


3400 East Fourth Hutchinson, Kansas 


SAVE 
TIME and LABOR 

with the MINNEAPOLIS 
ASC-100 | 


AUTOMATIC 
ALL-METAL BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINE 
For complete line bag closing equipment write: 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE, INC. 
Dept. F-60, 4865 Osseo Road ° Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 


L.N.BOWMAN 


FEED DISPLAY—M. E. Clark, left, treasurer of L. N. Bowman, Inc., Winne- 
bago, Ill, talks with a customer at the firm’s display at the Rockford, IIL, 
4-H Fair. Mr. Clark reported that his firm spent $45 for the space for a 
three-day period. The firm had a feed display in the tent it used. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN 


Division of F. H. Peavey & Company 
P.O, Box 157, Buffalo 5, N. ¥., Phone TL 3-6907, Teletype BU 550 
SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


1; BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 
Minnesota 


New York Minnesota 


Here’s the professor’s advice 
to the feed manufacturer... 


... “I believe there is little doubt but what Feed- 


stuffs is the business publication which would best 
serve your needs. This is an outstanding publication 
without rival within its field. 1 am sure it will fulfill 
your interest in ‘ingredient market news, services 
available, technical information, innovations, etc.” 


So wrote a professor of animal science at a large 
midwestern university in response to a letter from a 
Jamaican feed manufacturer asking which maga- 
zine would be most helpful in his business. 


There are a lot of hard-headed businessmen in the 
feed industry who agree with the professor . . . near- 
ly 14,000 of them subscribe to FEEDSTUFFS ... 
because it helps them keep abreast of their fast- 
paced industry. 


You can begin receiving your own personal copy of 
FEEDSTUFES .. . your own complete source of 
industry news . . . 52 information-packed issues a 
year for only $5. 


Write FEEDSTUFFS Circulation Department, 
2501 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 40, Minne- 
sota. Please include the name of your company and 
your department for our circulation records. 


Should the Feed Man 
Exhibit at Fairs? 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


“Hi-ho . . . come to the fair!” 

This used to be a very popular song 
during harvest time each year when 
farmers flocked to county and other 
fairs to exhibit their produce, live- 
stock and poultry, and to look over 
the farm machinery and other ex- 
hibits. Feed and grain men, too, used 
to have exhibit booths at these fairs, 
meet farmers and talk with them 
about their feeding needs, etc. 

Does it pay a feed firm to have an 
exhibit booth at a county fair today? 

The writer visited some fairs and 
talked with dealers exhibiting there. 
For the most part the answer was 
“yes.”” Dealers stated that they pre- 
ferred to exhibit at 4-H fairs rather 
than county fairs. They said that 4-H 
fairs seemed to have a better attend- 
ance and interest with young farm- 
ers participating in events. 

“These 4-H members are the cus- 
tomers of tomorrow,” one feed man 
stated. “And we want to get acquaint- 
ed with them now. They are buying 
feed in small quantities now for vari- 
ous projects. Tomorrow they'll be 
buying in ton lots.” 

One of the fairs which I visited 
was the Rockford Ill, 4-H Fair. A 
three-day event, it attracted thou- 
sands of young farm people and par- 
ents. Three feed firms from the area 
had display booths at this fair. 

The L. N. Bowman, Inc., Winne- 
bago, Ill., had a display booth meas- 
uring 30 by 50 ft. M. E. Clark, sec- 
retary-treasurer, said that his firm 


paid $45 for this space for the three- 
day period. The firm had sacks of 
feed, fertilizer and hog and poultry 
equipment on display. 
Actual Sales Low 
Mr. Clark said that while actual 


‘sales at such a fair usually did not 


run very high, he and other staff 
members got an opportunity to talk 
feeding with many farmers and 4-H 
members. “At least they know you 
are here and are interested in sup- 
porting farm events,” he said. “We 
feel it’s worth the price and the time. 
We hear a lot and learn a lot through 
exhibiting at such fairs, especially the 
4-H fairs. The enthusiasm of the 
youngsters in their various projects 
is something that inspires all farm 
people.” 

Mr. Clark says that at such fairs 
his firm usually has giveaways such 
as pencils and yardsticks and that 
farmers like to get such items. 

Sprague Farm Supply, Roscoe, IIL, 
had a smaller tent display at this fair. 
A novel display was that of two corn 
stalks in clumps of earth. One corn- 
stalk was higher and thicker than the 
other. A sign said, “Plant Food Re- 
sults. Swift’s Certified Formula.” 

A sign near the tall cornstalk said, 
“150 Ib. of 7-28-14, plus 400 lb. am- 
monium sulphate for plowdown.” 

A sign near the shorter stalk said, 
“Plowdown, 400 Ib. ammonium sul- 
phate. No starter.” 

This proved to be a good sales dis- 


SMALL TENT—Sprague Farm Supply, Roscoe, Ill, had a small tent display 
at the Rockford, Il, 4-H Fair. A display of cornstalks promoting fertilizer 


sales is at the right. 
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No place 
for vitamin E 


This advertisement is not based on the idea of showing a 
picture of the product. All we are trying to tell you is 
that any time vitamin E turns up in chicken droppings, 
somebody is wasting moncy. 

Little or none turns up there from feeds that have de- 
pended on Myvamix® Vitamin E. There is nothing in 
Myvamix to interfere with the absorption of tocopherol, 
nothing to cause two-thirds of the tocopherol to pass 
through the birds unused.* Myvamix is just stable d-alpha 
tocopheryl acetate on an easy-mixing, dry soy-grit base. 

One pound of Myvamix delivers a sure 20,000 Interna- 


*Look up Poultry Science, 38, 1238 (1959) 


tional Units of Vitamin E. That's as much vitamin E as 
found in a whole cribful of good-quality corn. That's the 
way to take care of the vitamin E requirement without 
stealing room in the feedbag from the all-important 
calories demanded in today’s high-energy feeds. 

You can get Myvamix Vitamin E in 25- or 100-pound 
fiber drums from us and from distributors around the 
country. Next move is to get in touch with Déstillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago « Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 


producers of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 


Also...vitamin A...distilled monoglycerides 
..-some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division Eastman Kodak Company 
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And we've got it! 


EGGSHELL BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 


Not since the redman actually used shells for wampum 
have poultrymen been offered a better bargain. Even though 
wampum is considerably devaluated, it still costs only a nickel 
a year per bird to guarantee the finest egg shells a hen can 
build. 

Pure, soft, clean and dust-free. EGGSHELL BRAND 
Oyster Shell is tops in the field of digestibility. Push ’em. 
More dealers do. 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


a product of 
OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


GOOD EQUIPMENT 
Does Make a Difference 


You, too, will find it pays to 
automate your mill with 
Prater. 


Write for Bulletin No. 1159 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


+1537 South 55th Court — Chicago 50, Illinois 


play for fertilizer and many farmers 
studied the stalks and the signs. 

Paul’s Feed & Seed, Rockford, IIl., 
had a tent display at the fair, too. 
Some bags of feed and poultry equip- 
ment were shown, and many farm- 
ers and 4-H members stopped to talk 
with the feed store manager. 

At the McLean County 4-H Fair 
at Bloomington, IIl., the Prairie Feed 
& Grain Co. joined with four other 
Purina dealers in sharing the cost of 
a booth. The rental expense was $85, 
which meant a little more than $15 
per feed firm. Personnel from the co- 
operating firms and a Purina sales- 
man shared duties in handling the 


booth. 
Ice Cold Drinks 

The firms provided ice cold drink- 
ing water for fair visitors and this 
drew many farmers since the three 
days of the fair had temperatures be- 
tween 85 and 90. “This service 
worked out very well for us,” said 
Verne Erdman of Prairie Feed & 
Grain. “This 4-H fair is said to be 
one of the best in the Midwest. Such 
a display booth keeps our name be- 
fore feeders in the area. We think 
such an exhibit is worth the price.” 

One feed dealer who has been ex- 
hibiting at county fairs in Wisconsin 
for many years, said that he always 
tries to attract farmers to his display 
booth via signs or contests. “Farmers 
who visit a fair are in a holiday 
mood,” he states. “They and their 
wives like to enter contests such as 
guessing the number of beans or corn 
in a jar, or something like that. And 
giveaways attract, too. The farmer 
likes to get something for nothing. 
If you don’t have something to make 
him come over to your booth and 
visit, you probably won’t have any 
potential customers visit with you.” 
“Get them to register for a prize,” 
says another dealer who exhibits at 
a county fair. “This can be an at- 
tendance prize preferably some feed 
or fertilizer. In this way you can 
build a mailing list. When a man or 
woman registers on an attendance 
prize deal, this is your chance to hand 
him a batch of feed folders, etc., and 
say, ‘Here’s something for winter 
reading,’ or something like that. Of- 
ten as a man signs his name, you can 
recall a relative of his and strike up 
a conversation. Thus you can get ac- 
quainted with many people.” 

This dealer tells me he also advises 
farmers to send their friends over to 
register on attendance prizes. 

Some dealers say that at such a 
fair display, a feed firm can erect 
some testimonial signs and photos, 
and post them outside the booth so 
that fair goers can wander up and 
study them without stepping inside 
the booth or tent. The dealer can al- 
ways stand around nearby to talk to 
such wandering fair goers if the op- 
portunity presents. 

Compete for Attention 

“When you exhibit at a fair,” one 
feed and grain man said, “it is the 
same as when you have a store on 
main street. You are competing for 
attention with all the other mer- 
chants. Your display booth and what 
you offer in the way of prizes, etc., are 
your window display. You’ve got to 
have a gimmick to get the farmer’s 
attention. After you have his atten- 
tion you can give him a hard sell for 
a few minutes.” 

Perhaps the biggest cost connected 
with a fair booth is the matter of 
staff wages. To station a man in a 
booth for three days, is quite an in- 
vestment, and it may make the mill 
short-handed for awhile. However, it 
does represent an opportunity to 
meet perhaps 100 to 300 farmers 
and talk with them, says one dealer. 

It would cost more to visit that many 
farmers personally. 

“T like to go to a fair booth and 
spend at least a day there” stated one 
dealer. “And I shift my men there the 
rest of the time. Each of us knows 
some farmers better than others. 
Each has a certain following and cer- 
tain farmers will come over and greet 
each of us, according to their liking 


for us. Each staff man, too, has dif- 


ferent methods of greeting and ap- 
proaching a farmer. I like to utilize 
all these methods when I have a fair 
booth.” 


Visits Other Dealers 

One feed mill operator told me 
that he likes to have a display booth 
at a fair, because at times he can 
wander around the grounds and talk 
to other dealers who are selling to 
farmers. He talks with farm machin- 
ery, silo, farm appliance and other 
dealers and learns from them how 
they approach farmers on sales and 
how farm collections are handled. 

“Where else could you get such a 
broad understanding of farm selling 
problems?” asked this dealer. “Fair 
time is visiting time and people will 
give you more information at this 
time than they will during normal 
routine days.” 

When speaking of agricultural 
fairs, one must not forget to men- 
tion winter fairs. Many winter fairs 
are held indoors, of course, and there 
are display opportunities, too. Some- 
times attendance an indoor fairs is 
very productive of interest and sales, 
due to the confined space. 

The Waukesha County (Wis.) 
Dairy Show is one of the oldest in 
the state and is held each March. 
Businessmen help to promote the 
show and a leading hotel one year 
bought the prize calf and displayed 
it in a pen in the hotel lobby. The 
calf’s feeding schedule was posted 
for everyone to see and the name of 
the feed dealer furnishing the feed 
was listed. The local newspaper took 
a picture of the calf in the pen and 
printed it, with a story. The dealer’s 
name could be read on the printed 


sign. 

For feed men who do not have a 
county fair in late summer or fall, 
it is possible perhaps to organize a 
winter fair in a large armory or other 
building in January or February. All 
that is needed is someone to spark 
the deal, the chamber of commerce 
or other organization. Such promot- 
ers will usually find the 4-H, FFA 
and other farm groups eager to co- 
operate. 

The American agricultural fair is 
not dead. There are many which are 
still thriving and which draw thou- 
sands of farm people annually. 
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Convention 


Calendar 


Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 


Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-5—Washington Junior Poul- 
try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memoria! Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard I. 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
8, NJ. 


Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College, College 


Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Oct, 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hote] Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va.; sec., Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12— Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec. Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 N. Walnut St., Madi- 
son 5, Wis. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 13-14— Turkey Short Course 
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and Jr. Market Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
me John W. Tuttle, field man- 


Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; 
association office, 1400 Tenth St., 
Sacramento 14. 

Oct. 19-21—International Symposi- 
um on Animal Nutrition; Madrid, 
Spain; Geo. M. Strayer, Exec. Vice 
Pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Oct. 20-21 — Alabama Nutrition 
Conference; Auburn University, Au- 
burn, Ala.; sec., Alabama Feed Assn., 
George R. Ingram, P.O. Drawer 500, 
Cullman, Ala. 

Oct. 20-21— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater State 
Park, Thomas, W. Va.; J. Z. Ellison, 
801 Willowdale Rd., Morgantown. 

Oct. 20-21 — Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Oct. 23-25 — Southeastern Feed 
Production School; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Harold E. Ford. 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., De- 
catur, Ga. 

Oct. 25-26—Nebraska Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; National Guard Ar- 
mory, Lincoln, Neb.; sec., Doyle H. 
Free, Poultry Husbandry Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob- 
ert L. Hogue, Poultry Science Bidg., 
Purdue. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 27-29—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky.; chm., Keith 
Myers, Secretary, National Swine 
Growers Council, Box 241, Grundy 
Center, Iowa. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 


Nov. 2-3— Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3 — Illinois Feed Assn.-Iili- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
joint convention; Springfield, Ar- 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Ill 

Nov. 3—South Dakota Swine Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 

Nov. 8-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 14-15 — W: Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Mo. 

Nov. 16-18 — Florida Nutrition 
Conference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Nov. 17-18— Liquid Feed Assn.; 
Kansas City; Jack von Mettenheim, 
Princeton, Ill. 

Nov. 20-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skin- 
ner, 401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9. 

Nov. 25-26 American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Tll.; sec. Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion. Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

Dec. 1-2 — North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. J. 
W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 
sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans. Box 44, Mocksville. 

Dec. 2-3—Western Quickie Conven- 
tion; Disneyland Hotel, Anaheim, 
Cal.; Don M. Turnbull, sec., American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Dec. 6-7—Cornell Poultry Service- 
men’s Clinic; Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N.Y. 

Dec. 6-7— North Dakota Turkey 
and Egg Convention; Fargo Civic 
Center Auditorium, Fargo, N.D.; sec., 
Irving J. Mork, Fargo. 

Dec. 7-8—Midwestern Quickie Con- 
vention; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago; Don M. Turnbull, sec., Ameri- 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Dec. 8— Arizona Grain and Seed 
Assn.;: Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix: 
sec., Willis F. Nielson, Box 787, Mesa. 
Ariz. 

Dec. 8-9—Eastern Quickie Conven- 
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tion; Ben Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia; Don M. Turnbull, sec., Ameri- 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Dec. 12-18 — Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continenta! 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

Dec. 13-15 — Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Assn.; Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn. 

1961 

Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 

Jan, 12-138—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 15-17—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec.. W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Jan. 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga.; for reservations: Atlanta Con- 
vention Bureau, Rhodes - Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; E. 
M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1 — Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bldg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-8—Oregon Animal Nutrition 


Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 8-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Man- 
agement Dept. 

Feb. 7-10 — American Dehbydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City. Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 8 — Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. E. Carpenter, Execu- 
tive Director, Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council, 1232 Enquirer Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 


Dealers Assn.; Sheraton- Portland | 


Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4. 

March 16-17 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 


ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, | 
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Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

March 26-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National! Assn.; Washington 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 38-4— National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, sec. Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bidg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Jack Tar 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg. 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 


mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

June 8-11 — Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Nationa] Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny. 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas city 10, Mo. 

Aug. 24-26— North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N.C.: sec. McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 

Oct. 22-24—Midwest Nutrition Con- 
ference: Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; executive 
vice president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg.. Kansas City 5, Mo. 

1962 


Aug. 18-18—12th World’s Poultry 


Congress; Show Grounds of the New 

South Wales Royal Agricultural So- Washington Testing 

ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. Feed Purchase Plan 

Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 

tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, OLYMPIA, WASH.—The state of 

Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William Washington is experimenting with a 

Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 new system of feed purchases for 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. state institutions. With the help of 
feed trade technicians of Washington 


wy State University and the Washington 
Contest Winners Told | Department of Agriculture, feed for- 
mulae in specifics are developed a 
ST. LOUIS—Winners in the Dr. ned er eeds 
LeGear Poultry Plus Picture Display pores 
tract, to sampling and analysis by the 
- Simmons, | Depart t of i 
keting at St. Louis University. — 
First prize of $250 in merchandise = Baker, po . intendent, grain 
was won by Abbeville (La.) Feed & | 2% chemical division, Washington 
Lumber Co. Second prize, $200 in Department of Agriculture, said the 
merchandise, went to L. G. Fritsche od is being tried because the 
Co., Shelbyville, Tenn. Third prize, | frmer lowest bid system did not al- 
$150 in merchandise, was awarded to poms provide the best value in feeds 
Draper Hardware Co., Madison, Tenn. | 224 it was necessary to change feeds 
The contest was judged on the basis | 0" the quarterly bid renewal periods 
of photographs of dealer’s displays in ping aye of the effect of the change 
conjunction with a national adver- oa stock. 
tising campaign of Dr. LeGear’s Poul- Mr. Baker said the state considered 
try Plus. the feasibility of operating its own 
feed mills before the present test 
system was developed. That was con- 


«ideally suited 
for BREEDERS, too 


ARB-O-SEP 


for protection against blackhead 


There is no blackhead preventive more ideally 
suited to the turkey breeder’s requirements than 


CARB-O-SEP. 


sidered since the method of purchase 
“left lucrative areas of exploitation 
open to unscrupulous bidders.” 

“The new procedures should make 
the opportunity to bid more attrac- 
tive to the feed trade in the knowl- 
edge that the rules of fair competi- 
tion will apply and save tax money 
by providing values commensurate 
with tax dollars spent,” Mr. Baker 
commented. 

Under the system, feed used in lim- 
ited tonnages, such as milk replacers, 
will be purchased on open formulae 
and value judgments made on a prod- 
ust by product basis. 


Bemis Packaging Unit 
Names Representative 


ST. LOUIS—David I. Daily has 
been appointed the West Coast sales 
representative for the packaging 


“ive UT We 


CARB-O-SEP has the unique ability to give top 
blackhead protection — without introducing the 
serious, undesirable side reactions breeders have 
long associated with the use of blackhead preven- 
tives. CARB-O-SEP’s freedom from costly ad- 
verse side reactions has been convincingly proven 
in both meat birds and breeding birds. 


CARB-O-SEP protected meat birds have attained 
outstanding results in feed efficiency and weight 
gains. Breeding birds fed CARB-O-SEP have 
maintained the finest kind of performance records 
in fertility and hatchability. 

Over the past 4 breeding seasons, CARB-O-SEP 
has been successfully used by breeders all over 
the country. “84% hatchability” is the most recent 
report on breeder hatchability. 

So—it is no longer necessary for the breeder to 
run the risk of blackhead striking his valuable 
breeding birds. CARB-O-SEP offers the turkey 
breeder an effective way to successfully protect 
his birds from blackhead without sacrificing valu- 
able fertility and hatchability. 


For more information and data on CARB-O-SEP, write 
Dept. FS-10 


Manufacturing Chemists 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S.A. 


WHITMOYER WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


* Bemis Bro. Bag 
= Co. it was an- 
= nounced by W. J. 
Geimer, manager. 
Mr. Daily, who z 
joined Bemis in 
» June of this year, 
has been in train- 
5 ing at the firm's 
| packaging machin- 
» ery unit in Minne- 
4 " apolis. He will be 
responsible for 
sales and service of all packaging 
equipment installed by Bemis west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Before joining Bemis, Mr. Daily 
served three years as a field repre- 
sentative for the Ex-Cell-O Corp., De- 
troit, and three years as general man- 
ager of the Wheeler Tank Lines. Mil- 
waukee. 

The packaging service unit of Be- 
mis also designs and manufactures 
bag packaging machinery, closing 
equipment and conveyors. 


vq serv.ce unit of the 


Manufacturers and 
; Z . Suppliers of 
= 
EXPELLERS 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 
GRAIN EXPANDING 


IN CANADA: 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd. EXPELLERS 
Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


-Write for information and prices, 


City, Utah tre ANDERSON 
Division of tnternatianal Basie Fes 
1900. Wes 196th Stres 
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improve your products-—and your profits-with 


these quality dog food supplements from Borden’s 


The dog population of the United States is on the rise. So is dog ownership. 
So, indeed, are your possibilities for profit. Reason? More dogs will 
obviously require more food. Yet, on the emotional level, more dog owners 
will require added assurances of quality. To this end, Borden's research 
and development has produced five remarkable supplements that can help 
you build a better food formula more economically—and get a bigger bite 
of this lucrative market. ; 


BORDEN’S MG replaces dried whey on a pound-for-pound basis. Milk and 
Grain sources of whey factors...condensed whey solubles and fermented 
corn extractives, corn distillers dried solubles and dried whole whey in a 
dry free-flowing form. BORDEN’S MRB replaces dried skim milk on a 
pound-per-pound basis. Milk Replacer Base—high in protein and milk 
nutrients. Condensed whey solubles dried on soy flakes with added soy 
lecithin...flour like, free-flowing and easy to mix. Also available as HI-FAT 
MRB with 15% added choice white grease. BORDEN’S CASEIN replaces 
high-cost horse meat or meat by-products. A highly digestible protein of 
high biological value, comparable to prot#in in meat. The protein level is 
86-88% —milk protein high in the amino acid lysine. BORDEN’S CP#3 


adds palatability and lasting taste appeal. A standardized blend of cheese 
scrap dried on a free-flowing carrier. Easy to handle, inexpensive. BORDEN’S 
PETPRO supplements cereal-base foods. This all-in-one supplement con- 
tains whey, fermentation factor ingredients, liver and glandular meal, fish 
meal, fish solubles and all the essential microingredients, plus cheese 
powder for palatability. 


Today's best dog foods are made with Borden’s quality supplements. 


And remember! Borden’s Technical service is available at no charge to 
help you develop new formulas or improve old ones. Call or write us today 
for further information. 


orden’'s feed supplements division 


350 Madison Avenue - New York 17, N. ¥. 
Better products through Borden research 
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DON'T Mix Without 


cK 
ECONOLASS 


(85% Feeding Cane 
Molasses Equivalent) 


From... 


CK Processing Company 
REDFIELD, IOWA 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 


WRITE TODAY FOR DATA ON NEW 


CAPACITY 


VIBRATORY 
FEEDERS 


(Pat.) 


Greatly increased capacity—up to 50 
tons per hour + Enclosed drive element 
is furnished as standard + New A.C. 
electro-permanent magnetic drive + No 
rectifier needed—operates directly off 
ps an A.C, line + Laminated fiberglass leaf 
springs resist breakage + Suspended or 
floor-mounted models + Low power 
consumption; low operating and main- 
tenance costs * Automatic, accurate, 
variable rate of feed for all bulk ma- 
terials (fine powders to large, lumpy 
materials) spreading, aerating, cooling, 
proportioning, etc. 
Special units available for hazardous, dusty locations 
—fully accepted by Mill Mutual. Other models avail- 


- abie, with _ capacities ranging from tons to 
ounces per how 


Eriez Mfg. Co. 
118-KA Magnet Drive, Erie, Pa. 


Please mail literature onbig capacity feeders to: 


NAME 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


2 
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Monthly Index 
August, 1960 


Gor the leed Mamulacturer, Feed Jobber Number 32 Numbers 32-35 
Teed broker and Teed Dealer 
ALFALFA: BARLEY: 
Alfalfa Total Up for May, 6—p 30 Rolled Common Barley Serves as Both Grain, Roughage 
May-July Dehy Output Average .. . 27—p 10! for Fattening Steers .........++- F 27—p 28 
Production of Dehy in August-May Drops ... .27—p 83 Test Barley for Cattie Aug. 20—p 
BULK HANDL 
School for Feedmen (U. of Wis.)....Aug. No. Caroline Fe Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Convention)...Aug. 13—p | 
Urea in Ruminant Feeding Aug. 27—p 40 CALE FEEDING: 
evelopment a se urse +++ Aug. 
IMAL PROTEIN: 
Meat Meal, Tankage Production Up ..Aug. 6&—p 4 GANADA: 
Cattie Numbers Up 3.5% in Canada .........-.605055 Aug. 13—p 115 
for Coccidions Marketings of Hogs Dip 31% in Canada Aug. 20—p 79 
FDA Issues Order on ug. 27—p 
Feed Additives for Beef Cattle ... Aug. |3—p 100 CATTLE FEEDING: 
Michigan Antibiotic Study Results Told ..cccccovcveees Aug. 20—p 28 Feed Additives for Beef Cattle ..........--.eeeeeees Aug. 13—p 100 
Ohio Swine Feeders Council .........esceecncreeeees Aug. 20—p 88 High-Grain Feed Creates Odor Problem for Feedlots...Aug.20—p 34 
Purdue Swine Day 27—p More High Energy Rations Used by Cattle in 
Ic: Feed von of tell 20—p 92 
ARSEN Common Barley Serve ou 
Arsenic Poisoning Found in Georgia 45 for Fattening — 20 
be Grain Feeding Ups “California 
CHELATION: 
ASSOCIATIONS: Metal-Binding Properties of Soybean Protein ......... Aug. 27—p 44 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Adopts Forms, 
Accounting System) ug. &—p ! CHEMOBIOTICS: 
(Forms Two New Units) Aug. 20—p 15 Feed Additives for Beef Cattle . Aug. 100 
(Marketing Seminar) Aug. |3—p_ 3—p 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. (Conven- Y s seeeeees Aug. 27—p 
eterinar edical Assn vention) ..... 
institute of Poultry Industries (Detecting Abbott Laboratories (Appointment) Aug. 6—p 34 
Aug. 20—p 58 Albers Milling Co, (Promotion) Aug. 20—p 39 
Kentucky Feed & Grain Assn. (Officers) ......++«+++ Aug.27—p |! American Cyanamid Co. (Aureomycin Cleared for Coc- 
Liquid Peed Assn. (Dates Set for Meeting) .......-- ug.20—p 24 cidiosis Control) 14 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Conference Plans)..Aug.20—p 4 (Promotion) Aug. 20—p 14 
Midwest Research Institute (Sets Economic Section)...Aug. 6—p 66 American Scientific saggy vty Be (A Aug. |3—p 74 
Turkey Federation (Salsbury Fellowship) ..... 13—p 87 Arbor Acres Farm, inc. (New +.-Aug.27—p 10 
Carolina Feed Manufacturers Assn. eeting) ...Aug. 13—pp | &7 .--Aug.27—p 95 
Poultry Producers Council Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. (Elevators Sold to GTA)...Aug. 13—p | 
6—p | (Feed Unit's Sale Defined) Aug. 20—p 
(Layers Kept Longer) 13—p 6 (Mill Sold to Hubbard) ...... Aus. | 
Poultry Breeders of America (Servicem Aug. 6—p 89 (New Executive Committee) .........+..-eeeeeeees -l3a—p 4 
Poultry & Egg Nationa! Board (Education Campaign) ...Aug. 20—p 73 Aug. 6—p 24, Aug. 20—p 8 
Poultry Science Assn. (Pfizer Award) Aug. 6—p 8 g.20—p 98 
op  . Baughman Manufacturing Co. (Appointments) ........ 
. (To Publish Direc- Up) Aug. 20—p 
Soybean Council of America (lowan Named) .......-- Aug. 46 Boone Valley Cooperative Processing Double Soy- 
Spain Nutritionists See Soybean Use) Aug. 20—p 4 66 
Food Fair Representatives Named) .........++++++ foe 27—p 68 Borden Specialties Products Co.” (Private - Label Re- 
Texas Grain & Feed Assn. (Grain Bank Interest)...... g.20—p 52 Aug.27—p 4 
U.S. Feed Grain Council (To Extend Overseas Markets) . a 13—p 108 Brown, Jeff D., & Co. (Appointments) ...........+.. Aus 20—p 48 
Washington Cattle Feeders Assn. (Buying Program) ..Aug. 20—p 16 Burrows Equipment Co. (Distributor Named) ........ . 13—p 117 
ton State Feed Assn. (Theme of Mill chool) . 3 Centro! Cuba Holdings) . Avs. A, 
Aug. 6—p 93 
W. E.;.Plumiee, (Nutrena Adds Warehouses, Bulk Station) ......... Aug. 6—p 14 
Effects “ol Phytic Acid and Other Organic Fectors Clyde —. Co. (French Feedmen Visit) .......... ug. 6—p 6! 
on Zinc Utilization by the Growing Pig Aug. 20—p 10 olvents Corp. (Names Director, Declares 
Beeson, W. M. ‘Assn. (Mili Opens in Nebraska) Aug. 27. 
Urea in Ruminant Feeding ........--++s+essesseeees 27—p 40 y ves P ill Opens in Nebraska ug. 27—p 
perative G.L.F. Exchange (Increased Grain 
h Grain, Row stal Sa ppointmen .Aug. 20—p 
carves as Both Grain, Rough 28 Cyclo Manufacturing Co. "Egg F ‘Aug. 6—p 7 
California Feed Mill Specializes in Dairy Feeds... .Aug. Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. (Vaccin 
Plant. 6—p 59 
Sales Tripled as Firm Changes With Times ... 46 hemical Co. (Antibiotic-Zoalene Combinations | 4 
Conrad. J. H. (See Beeson, w. M.) ug. 
‘arm Bureau Service of lowa (Enzyme Fortified Fe 
) How Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. (Buys e- 
Per ¥ 40 rest Farms Poultry Plant (Includes Fe ervice)...Aug. 6—p 
in Poultry Feeds ....... ae Aug. 13—p res ns “Aus. 
= enera s, Inc. (Fe iv. Holds Prom -Aug. 27—p 
Proceedings of Poultry Science Assn. Meeting 6 ‘Aug. 13—p 8 
18 aynie ucts, Inc. (Buys Cargill Fis il Bus ne: ug. 
and Dryers .....-- Aug. 27—p He skill & Co. Specializes im Dairy Feeds) 4 
Feed ess ar icates ive oratory) ....... ug. 13—p | 
Depreciotion Rating Messe to Me Hoffmen-Taff, inc. (Promotion) ........... 
Cow Feed.. 20 ug. 6—p 
Feed Firms Provide Special Rooms for Meetings. .... Aug. 20—p 84 ug. 13—p | 
q Co. (Four Divisions Formed) ....Aug.20—p 4 
Feed Mill in Missouri Expands by é—p 32 Corp. (App'ts) 
Firm's, Reads important in Merchandising. Kansas ‘City’ Millwright Co. (Appointments) Aug. 14 
Company Speciali in Pelletin Aug. 20—p 38 ndsey-Robinson Co., ° 27—p i 
jerck & Co. (New Vitamin E Products) 
Porter. Milk Specialties, Inc. (Appointment) “Aug. 20—p 15 
Relation of Comparative Costs to Structural Trends in Miller Co. ("Feediot of the Future 
..-Aug. 13—p 104 on Manu ug. 20—p 
‘ook at Feed Business Operating Costs .......... 84 Modern Dairy Farms, Inc. ("*Cowtel" Facilities ug. 13—p 18 
Chemical, Biological Study 18 joorman Manufacturing Co. [Appointment) .......... Aug.20—p 8 
Smith, W Beeson, W. (Grub-Killing Cattle Feed) ........ Aug. 13—p 4 
Snyder, Dr. J. Morris, E. J.. Grain Co. (Grain Commission Firm)..... Aug. 6—p 97 
a, Aug. 6—p 75 Morton Salt Co. (New Trace Mineral Salt) ........... ug. 6&—p 97 
Ste 5. aie ‘Smith, W. 6.) Mountaire Farms of Colorado, Inc. (Expansion) ...... Aug. 20—p 75 
Thom C. (See Bethke, R. M.) Dehydrating & Milling Co. 
Com cevecees Aug. 6—p 40 Nutrena Feeds, Inc. (Appointment) .................. Aug.27—p 7 
= Ohio Blenders,’ Inc. to Store Aifaiiai Aug. 13—p 8 
{Sen Bethke, R. wl Old Rock Distilling Co., Inc. (Infringement Claimed; 
L. (See Bethke, R. M.) Aug. 13—p 119 
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Panogen Co. (Division Name Change) .........-..+++ Aug. 6—p 42 FEED EXPANSION: ; 
Pay Way Feed Mills (New Carton) Aug. |3—p Delaware Exploring Potential of Feed ‘Expander’ 
and, Peter, Foundation (Distributor Named) ......... Aug. 27—p 
Peterson Alfalfa Co. (Resumes Business) ............ ug. 20—p 86 FEED INDUSTRY: 
(Terramycin-Vitamin Crumbles Introduced) ........ Aug. i3—p 8 
Pillsbury Co. (Appointment) .. Aug. 27—p FEED SUPPLIES: 
(New 8-Bin Unit) . ...Aug.20—p 7 By-Product Feed Supply Seen About Same Level in SG: 
(Sales Report) .... Aug. 6—p 102 = 
Pless, Joe N., Co. (Dis Aug. 27—p 67 FISH PRODUCTS: tt: 
Prater Pulverizer Co. (Salesmen Seminar) Aug. 13—p 87 Production of Fish Meal, Scrap Down ............... Aug. 6—p 102 if 
Productive Acres Mfg. Co. (Parts Service) .Aug. 20—p 74 tS 
Oats Co. (Appointment) .Aug. 13—p 79 FORMULATION: 
Purina Co. (Seles Report) .Aug. 6 Nutrition School for Feedmen (U. of Wis.) ........... Aug. 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd. (Buys Milton Mfg.) ..Aug.20—p 8 Freight Rates Cut on Oilseed Meal ................: Aug. 13—p_ |! 
cos Aug. 20—p 7 Maine Poultrymen Hail First All-Water Grain ........ Aug.20—p 
Salina Manufacturing Co. (Appointment) ...........- Aug. 27—p 63 Milwaukee Protests Rate Reduction Bid on Grain to 6. 
Selcbury’s, Or. Laboratories {Vitamin A Products)....Aug. a 560 Aug. 13—p 112 i 
erwood Feed Mills, Inc. (Staff Additions) ......... Aug. le ‘| 
Smith Grain Co., Inc. (Creditor Payment Plan) ...... Aug. 27—p 8 GOVERNMENT AID: ~ 
Southern States ‘Cooperative (Total Volume Off) ....Aug. 13—p a Two Southern States Get More Relief ............... Aug.27—p 8&8 175 35 
pecifide, Inc. (Appointment) Aug. 6—p 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. (Appointment) ........- Aug. 6—p GRAIN BANK: 33 
(Maurice Johnson Resigns) .......... Aug. 6—p 82, Aug. 13—p ! Grain Bank Interest Developing in Texas ............. Aug. 20—p 52 fa i 
(Stall Aug. 27—p 
Springfield Milling Co. (Appointment) .............. Aug. 20—p GRAIN DRYING: 
Co., Inc. (Opens Laboratory)...... Aug. Grain Drying and Dryers Aug. 27—p 18 ia 
quibb, E. R., on (Appointment) ............- Aug. 27—pp 8 t= 
Staley, A. E., Mfg. Co. (Infringement Claimed, Denial). .Aug. 13—p 119 ELEVATORS: 
Standard Chemical Mfg. Co. (Retirement) .......... Aug.20—p 77 issouri Grain Handlers Business Conference ........ Aug. 6&—p 10 iF 
terling Drug Co. (Sales Report) Aug. |3—p 99 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. (Staff Additions) ............ Aug. 20—p 44 GRAIN SORGHUMS: if 
Stran-Steel Corp. (Appointment) .........+...000seee Aug. 20—p 47 a a Biological Study Made of Milo Feeding +4 
ncle Johnny Mills (Appointment), .........-.-.s505. Aug. 6—p = 
United Industries (Contract for Texas Mili) ......... 
Upjohn Co. (Asks Approval of Turkey Treatment) 20—p 35 jo Increase Grain Reserves on East Coast...... Aug. 20—p 4 
Utah Machine Mill Supply Co. (Markets New Mill)..Aug. 13—p 9% GROUP BUYING: 
Valley Mill A int . &p 66 
Nemed) 31 Group Buying of Formula Feed Makes Slow Progress 
Warren, J. H., Operation (Appointment) ....Aug. HAY: 
Wirthmnore Feeds (New Post) Feeding Value of Hay Depend Upon How It's 
{Poultry Health Book) ....... ...Aug. 27—p HORMONES: 
Wisconsin Turkey Industries, Inc. (Plan Plant) ......-.. Aug. =p 36 Feed Additives for Beef Cattle .................0000. Aug. 13—p 100 

COMPUTERS: Stilbestrol Implant Ups Steer Gains ................. Aug. |13—p 75 

Computing Center Finds Least-Cost Rations for Cattle..Aug.27—p 84 INSECTICIDES: 
b-Killing Cattle Feed Available Soon 

CONFERENCES: rut 9g Aug. 4 
Dairy Research Field Day (South Dakota) ............ Aug. 20—p 22 Aug. |3—p 76 
Farm Research Conference (Michigan State U) ....... Aug. 20—p 50 P ective Against Face Flies .............. Aug.27—p 4 
Missouri Grain Handlers Conference ctteseseeeenseses Aug. 6&—p 10 INSECTS: 

Hutrition, Schgol for Reed Men (U. of Wis) Khapra Beetle Still Stored Grain Threat ............. Aug. 13—p 31 

Poultry Science ASSM. ... Aug. 20—p 6 

Poultry Servicemen's Clinic Aug. 6—p 89 & CONTRACT FARMING: 

Aug. 27—p ealers Rent Buildings for Broiler Production ........ Aug. 27—p 88 

Swine Day (Michigan State Sh SESS Aug. 12 as Area Producer for Large Inte- 

Washington Sheep-Swine Day Aug. |13—p 48 N. C. Feed Manulacturers Aus. 4 
" ees More Hog Specialization But Little Integration....Aug.20—p 76 

Aug. 45 Vertical Integration Makes Gains on West Coast...... Aug. 27—p 56 
Consumers Cooperative Assn. (Nebraska) ............ Aug. 27—p LABOR RELATIONS: 

MAIN Idaho) bop Wildcat Against Buttele Grain Elevators Ends...Aug. 13—p 
United Industries (Houston, Texas) .........+.eeeeese Aug. &—p 6 LEASING: 

CONSUMPTION & PRODUCTION: Business Equipment Leasing Plan Told ............... Aug. 13—p 70 

June Consumption of Feedstuffs Up Aug. 20—p 6 LITERATURE: 
Kentucky Feed Sales Total 578,148 Tons Aug. 27—p 64 New "Animal 

Edition Published ............ Aug. 27—p 4 
North Carolina Feed Tonnage Increases .........-..+ Aug. 27—p 24 Sener? on Mevelers 

con: LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY: 

Would Depress Corn Price. Bonkers and Extension Workers Sponsor Alabama Hog 
Suggest Pelleted, Flaked Corn in Feed .........----- Aug. 27—p 70 Sees More Hog Specialization But Little Integration. . ro 20—p 76 
cow Poots: LIVESTOCK NUMBERS: 
Article Discusses Cow Pools for Kentucky ............ Aug. 76 California, Cattle on 7 

CREDIT & FINANCING: ee | oom Pasture Region Supporting Record Number 

AFMA, Northeast Unit to Adopt Uniform Forms, Ac- Live t Aug. |3—p 63 
counting Systems for Men Aug. 6p | Milk Numbers in South Going Up .......... 13—p 78 
Both Trade, Bank Credit for Broiler Production Down...Aug. 6—p 7 leg Numbers Hit Lowest Level for June in a - ; 
CROPS: 1961 Beef Cattle Outlook Brightens ................. pe ip 16] ss 
Corn, Wheat, Oats Eyed Optimistically ............+. Aug. |! MANAGEMENT—8 
Increase in Yield Prospects Aug. 20—p 78 
Corn Growers Told of Crotalaria Danger ug. 13—p A Look at Feed 

DAIRY FEEDING: Missouri Grain Handlers Business Conference ..... ...Aug. 6p 10 dye 
Computing Center Finds Least-Cost Rations for Cattle..Aug.27—p 84 MANAGE rs F 
Dairy Research Field Day (So. Dakota) ............. Aug. 20—p 22 MENT—LIVESTOCK & POULTRY: A 
Grain, Concentrates Fed Hit Record ..............+ Aug. 20—p_ | Growing 4 # Guaranteed not less than 

Increased Grain Feedings Up Milk Production ....... Aug. 27—p 7 “Helfer 24 26% crude protein. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY: lowa “‘Cowtel” Adding Facilities 18] 

Feed Men Watch for S. C. Milk War Aug. 27—p 88 Lover -.-........ .-Aug. 6—p 75 | 
ight Rationing Ups Egg Income Aug. 13—p 114 

DEPRECIATION: Nutrition School for Feedmen (U. of Wis.) ...... ...Aug. 13—p COM 
What New Depreciation Ruling Means to the Feed Man..Aug. 13—p 68 ones Night Grazing Habits of Cattle ............ Aug. 27—p 48 ff e 

Keep Fresh Look ................. Aug. 20—p 57 

DISEASE: ine Day ..... -..-Aug. 27— 
Coccidiosis Up in Layer, Aug. |3—p 38 Indicates Broilers Do Better With Packaged in attractive, 
Poultry Cancer Study Yields New Information ......... Aug. 6—p ug.13—p 6 = 
Purdue Aug. Swine Day [Michigan State U.) Aug. 27—p 12 clean, sturdy, 50-Ib. bags 
WIE Aug. 20—p 18 Study Shipping Effects on Eggs 60) 

Ranchers Tareatened by Anthrax Disease ............- Aug. 27—p 80 Washington Sheep-Swine Day Aug. 48 with handy tear off tops. 
Report Progress on Anaplasmosis Aug. 27—p 57 
Salmonella Germicide Discovered at Clemson ....... Aug. 20—p_ | MARKETING: ~ A it Easy to handle and store. 
West Virginia Poultry Convention ...........s00+eees Aug. 20—p 62 Broiler-Fryers Show Highest Profit Gain .......... -Aug.27—p 82 | 

North Carolina Studies Egg Plan .........0..-020-005 Aug. 20—p 22 = Also available in bulk 

DROUTH: Planning S. E. Egg Marketing Group ................ Aug. !13—p 4 
Drouth Area Farmers Given Feed Advice ............ Aug. 20—p 92 Program to Sell More Eqgs Studied in N.C. ..... ..Aug. 20—p 94 iz 
Frost, Heat and Drouth in Western States ........... Aug. 6—p 97 Southeastern Egg Marketing Group Formed ........ -Aug.20—p |! 4 
Request Alabama Disaster Area ........-..0-seeeeeee Aug. 20—p 10! Time of Year Affects Marketings, Prices, Production ie o 
Study Feed Outlook in Mississippi Area ............- Aug. 20—p 24 ved Aug. 6—p 59 

Campus Feed Mill Under Construction (U. of Cal.) ....Aug. 20—p 92 California Mill Specializes in Dairy Feeds ...... au , 60 

Company Builds Business on Special Feed Mixe a 40 33; 

ENERGY: Feed Firms Provide Specia! Rooms for Meetings...... 84 
More High Energy Rations Used by Cattle Feeders...Aug. 6—p 62 Firm's Pelleted Feeds important in Merchandising 32) =! HIGH LIFE GRAIN COMP. 
Poultry Science Assn. Proceedings .......--+-+-+s++ Aug.20—p 6 Mill Expands by Manufacturing Dog Food ..... re Aug 32 7 ANY: 
Putting Research to Work .......-.+.+. . Modern Feed Man Puts More Emphasis on Outside $i ; : : 

ENZYMES: _ Sales Tripled as Firm Changes With Times ....... O—p 46) it 
Feed Additives for Beef Cattle .........-.+.++- . So. Dakota Feed Co. Specializes in Pelleting ......... 38 b> 
Poultry Science Assn. POCOOGINGS So. Dakota Firm Thrives on Pelleting of Feeds......... 36 
A Review: Enzymes in Poultry Feeds The Telephone: Valuable Sales Tool .................- 44 p7 

Advises Cautious Approach to Estimating 1960-61 Mill- = Exclusively distributed by: 

Southwest Poultry Exchange [First Anniversary) ...... Aug. 6&—p 6 = 
(Plan Phone Exchange) Aug. 27—p 54 MINERALS: 
Discovery: Cobalt Aids Alfalfa Nitrogen Fixing .. Aug. 20—p 33 44 
N: inc ilization by the Growing Pig ....... A 
Ohio Swine Feeders Council Aug. 20—p 88 Metal-Binding Properties of if 0 M PA N Y 
Nutrition School for Feed Men {U. of Wis.)..... Aug. 13—p | ay 
EXPORTS: Poultry Science Assn. Proceedings ...... - Aug.27—p 6 fe 3939 South Union Ave, 
Questions if Iron Curtain Poultry Will Compete With Swine Day (Michigan State U.) ............. bo Aug. 27—p 12 is Chi: 9, ih 
Aug. 27—p 86 Zine Supplementation of Chick Diets Containing Raw cage 9, Mineis 
Firm Adds Fat to Finished Pellets ...........0-.0.0005 Aug. 6—p 38 MOLASSES: | 
Hawaii Blackstrap Production Down Aug.20—p 

FATTY ACIDS: Imports of Molasses Off, Exports Rise ............ Aug. 20—p 95 

Fatty Acids Affect Rumen Development .........--+++ Aug. 13—p 110 (Turn to page 80) 
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latch ford? 
‘60 BONUS 
BONANZA! 


NEW 
BIG PRIZES 
ON ALL 
PRODUCTS 


$69.95 Elgin Watches! 
Automatic Can Openers! 
Melmac Dinnerware Sets! 
Plus Other Bonus Prizes! 


DEALERS! 
DISTRIBUTORS! 


NEW PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITY 


WRITE TODAY! for your 
BONUS PRIZE BROCHURE! 


vision West Cort Division 
idoho 


Morn Plot Otter Midwest 
WhUMECAN IL Des Mores, to 


Myvamix® 


VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 
1S DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas 


€. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tompa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLES, INC. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 


Effingham, Illinois 

HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Box 840 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 


LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 

Nashville 3, Tennessee 

M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 

Dwight Building 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 

JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 

P.O. Box 2654 

Memphis 2, Tennessee 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenve 

Des Moines 11, lowa 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 

3270 Southside Avenve 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenve 

Toronto 8, Ontario 


8307 Royden Road 

Montreal, P. Q. 
And, of course, you can get it directly from 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago. 


producers of 
My vamix 
Vitamin E 
Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 
Eastman Kodak Company 
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WASHINGTON—Despite a record 
disappearance of feed grains in 1959- 
60 and an indicated further increase 
in disappearance in 1960-61, feed 
grain stocks are expected to continue 
to gain with a record supply of feed 
grains and other concentrates seen 
for 1960-61, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture says. 

Total supplies of feed grains and 
other concentrates for 1960-61 are 
estimated at 269 million tons, 2% 
above the record supply last year and 
29% above the 1954-58 average. Al- 
lowing for the slight reduction in 
prospect for livestock on farms in 
1960-61, the supply of 1.62 tons per 
animal unit also is a record, more 
than a fourth above the 1954-58 
average 

Another big feed grain crop is in 
prospect for 1960 as a result of gen- 
erally favorable weather through 
early September. The 1960 produc- 
tion, based on Sept. 1 indications will 
total 162 million tons, only 2% below 
the record output last year. A crop 
of this size would be larger than any 
before 1959 and 19% above the 1954- 
58 average. 

This big feed grain crop this year 
probably will again exceed disappear- 
ance as it has done every year of the 
past eight, USDA notes. This year’s 
162-million-ton crop would permit a 
further increase in disappearance in 
1960-61 and still leave a carryover 
into 1961-62 above the 77 million tons 
estimated for 1960 61. In 1959-60, to- 


_ tal disappearance of feed grains 
| reached a record high of- 157 million 
| tons, but this was 9 million tons be- 
| low 1959 production and resulted in a 

comparable increase in stocks. The 

3% rise in the supply this year over 
' last brings the estimated supply for 


Feed Grain Stocks to Increase 
Despite Use Rise, Crop Drop 


1960-61 to 240 million tons, nearly 
100 million tons more than eight 
years ago. 

Moisture Favorable 

Although feed grain crops general- 
ly have been a little behind schedule 
this year due to wet weather at 
planting time, ample moisture in most 
areas has been favorable to the de- 
velopment of the crops. 

Sorghum grain yield per acre is 
expected to set a new record high and 
yields of each of the other three feed 
grains are only slightly below the rec- 
ord yields of 1958 or 1959. The total 
acreage to be harvested this year is 
estimated at 140.2 million acres, 3.5 
million less than in 1959. The average 
yield per acre for the four grains is 
slightly above the high yield attained 
in 1958 and 1959. 

Total sorghum grain supply for 
1960-61 is estimated at 1,176 million 
bushels, 87 million above last year’s 
record, with the 1960 crop estimated 
at 591 million bushels, i1 million 
more than the big 1959 crop. The Oct. 
1 carryover is expected to total 
around 585 million bushels, about 75 
million more than the year previous. 

The 1960-61 corn supply is current- 
ly estimated at 6,058 million bushels, 
166 million above last year’s record 
supply. The 1960 crop was estimated 
in September at 4.182 million bushels, 
4% less than in 1959, but nearly 800 
million above the 1954-58 average. 
The record supply for 1960-61 would 
be sufficient to maintain disappear- 
ance at the high 1959-60 level and 
leave a little larger carryover at the 
close of the 1960-61 marketing year. 

The 1960-61 supply of oats is esti- 
mated at 1,458 million bushels, slight- 


ly above the small supply last year. 


While the crop is 104 million bushels 
greater than the short 1959 crop, it 
is nearly offset by a smaller carry- 
over. Disappearance in 1960-61 prob- 
ably will be near the 1959 60 level 
and carryover into 1961-62 is ex- 
pected again to be below the five- 
year average. 

The barley supply for 1960-61 is 
estimated at 602 million bushels, a 
little below the big supplies of the 
last two years with disappearance 
expected to continue above average. 

Total hay supply for 1960-61 was 
estimated in September at 134 mil- 
lion tons, 4 million less than in 1959- 
60. While the 1960 crop of 117 million 
tons is larger than 1959, the May 1 
carryover was down. 

Prices Lower 

Feed grain prices may continue a 
little lower this fall than last, based 
on current prospects for large sup- 
plies and a reduced number of ani- 
mal units on farms. Feed grain prices 
declined 4% from June to August, 
after rising seasonally during the first 
half of 1960. In August, prices of each 
of the four feed grains were below 
those of a year earlier—prices re- 
ceived by farmers averaged 5% lower. 

Feed grain supplies have increased 
steadily during the last eight years. 
In this period, yield per acre has in- 
creased about 25% and production 
has gone up a third. Total disappear- 
ance also has increased substantial- 
ly, reflecting heavier feeding per ani- 
mal and rising exports. But produc- 
tion has consistently exceeded total 
disappearance during the eight-year 
period. 

The average difference has been 
about 7 million tons annually or 5%. 
Although much will depend on the 
outcome of the 1960 feed grain crops 
and quality of the corn crop, some fur- 
ther increase in stocks is probable in 
1960 61, though it may be less than 
in most other recent years. Nearly all 
of the increase in carryover in recent 

(Turn to page 83) 
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Where flexible packaging ideas are born 
Genera! Offices—111-F No. 4th St., St. Louis 2 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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A new type of cotton bag 
for mill feed... 


combines real economy with a sales-building 
appearance you haven’t enjoyed before in 
this class of bag. Housewives want this 
material for curtains, tea towels and aprons, 
Ask your Bemis Man for details, prices 
and samples. 

For still further economy, use Bemis 
CRASH GREY Bags... the same sturdy 
cotton construction... but without the 
colorful pinstripes. 


| 
| be 


If it's about salt and trace minerals, ask Morton. You can get the 
right answer, fast, from the men in Morton’s Nutritional Research Depart- 
ment. For these men follow every new development in trace-mineral nutri- 
tion. They have at their disposal the services of the world’s most complete 
salt research laboratory, Morton’s ultra-modern laboratory at Woodstock, 
Illinois. And they are part of a company which, for more than 30 years, 
has been studying and evaluating trace mineral sources and requirements 
for formula feeds. This assures you a dependable source of information 
regarding the increasingly important field of trace mineral nutrition. 

Morton’s continuous study and testing program, combined with rigid 
quality controls, also assures you products of unvarying quality for maxi- 
mum results in your feeds. 

As a Morton customer, you know that the best in scientific manpower, 
technical facilities and modern production procedures are always working 
in your behalf. 

In addition to technical help on salt and trace minerals for formula 
feeds, Morton offers a complete line of Mixing Salts—Trace-Mineralized, 
Iodized and Special Mixing. And Morton Mixing Salts are available every- 
where in the country. For more information about the technical help and 
products Morton offers, ask your Morton representative or write: 


Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Illinois 


NUTRITIONAL 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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years has been in stocks under loan 
or owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which will make up more 
than 85% of the total this year. 

The total tonnage of concentrates 
fed to livestock has increased rather 
sharply in recent years and in 1959- 
60 was about a fourth higher than 
five years ago, USDA notes. This in- 
crease has come largely through 
heavier feeding per animal with only 
a moderate increase in livestock num- 
bers. The rate of feeding per animal 
unit has gone up about 20% since 
1954. During this period, feed grain 
prices have gone down much more 
than livestock prices, thus favoring 
liberal feeding per animal. 

Big crops in the last three years 
and low quality corn in 1957-58 and 
1959-60 also favored liberal feeding. 
Dairy and beef cattle have been get- 
ting an increasing proportion of their 
feed from grain and other concen- 
trates. Feeding per animal is expected 
to continue high in 1960-61. 

If total domestic use and exports 
continue at about the 1959.60 rate, 
total disappearance in 1960-61 would 
again fall a little below production 
resulting in some further increase in 
carryover. 


JOE BROOKS 


(Continued from page 24) 


grams painted right on office or sales- 
room walls, and that farmers are in- 
terested in studying them. Offhand, I 
can recall that Midland Cooperative 
in Waseca, Minn.; St. Ansgar Mill in 
St. Ansgar, Iowa, and Welp’s Elec- 
tronic Feed Mill in Bancroft Iowa, 
use such flow diagram charts on 
walls.” 

Now Joe’s eyes shined brightly 
“Say, I like that idea. We could paint 
such a flow diagram on one of our 
salesroom walls. We've got the room.” 

“That'd be good advertising,” Sm’- 
ley agreed. “Joe, you have perhaps 
$50,000 to $75,000 or more of equip- 
ment in your mill, and the customer 
never sees all of it. He may even for- 
get you have some of it, unless he 
has special use for it. But signs on thr 
equipment or near it will call his at- 
tention to the investment you have 
made in equipment for farmers of 
the area. Publicity like that won't 
hurt us.” 

“I agree, Smiley,” Joe said. “And 
such signs won’t cost us much.” 

“Just my time, some cardboard and 
paint,” Smiley said. “I have observed 
how many farmers like to walk 
around and inspect the mill and its 
equipment while we are grinding and 
mixing for them. If they are that 
interested, let’s help them by g'ving 
them some facts about each machine, 
what it’s for, rates, etc. It might 
bring us some more business.” 

Joe smiled. “It certainly should 
work out. Smiley, this idea is a good 
one and won’t cost much to put into 
operation. Thanks for bringing it in 
I'll add a little to your pay check 
for it this week. Gosh, when I think 
of all the good ideas that have come 
from you fellows over the years, it 
encourages me to keep urging you 
men to bring them in.” 

“It’s fun thinking of ideas,” Smi- 
ley said. “And it’s exciting. Especially 
when one is accepted, and it works 
out. Makes a fellow feel like a stock- 
holder in the business.” 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Myzon Laboratories 


Promotes Dr. Downing 


CHICAGO—The promotion of Dr 
Harold E. Downing to the position 0. 
executive vice president and genera 
manager of Myzon Laboratories hes 
been announced by Dr..Thomas H 
Vaughn, president. 

Dr. Downing came to Myzon in 
1955 as director of research and later 
was appointed vice president and 
technical director and held that posi- 
tion until now. Before coming to My- 
zon, he practiced veterinary medi- 
cine for several years and was a 
specialist in veterinary research for 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


SERVICES HELD 
JACKSON, MICH.—Funeral serv- 
ices were held recently for Henry W. 
Graham, 55, owner and operator of 
Graham Hatchery & Elevator Co., 
who was found dead at his home. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building TWx 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU 71 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO”" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 

NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
TAKAMINE ENZYMES 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


PROTAMONE 


sleek... 


Like the building itself, our equipment is new 
and the very latest in mechanical efficiency. 
This fully integrated plant has every facility 
for turning out every kind of multiwall bag 

. -. open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 
stepped-end, and our own patented Kraft-lok® 
valve; also bags with special inserts, sleeves, 
protective linings or outers, and vapor barriers. 


The best in multiwall bags—are Kraft Bags! 


. and the best in open mouth bag filling 
machines is The Kraftpacker, for which we are 


exclusive sales agents, 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 
Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


trim... 
and perfectly coordinated! 


Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. 


[) We would like to know more about Kraft Bag Multiwalls. 
(© We would like to know more about The Kraftpacker. 


COMPANY NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
City. -ZONE__STATE. 
PRINCIPAL 

PRODUCT MFD 
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: | ae That’s our new 300,000 sq. ft. multiwall bag plant at St. Marys, Ga. 
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COLUMBIA 
1007 Washington St. Louis, Me Hare 
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Economists Estimate 
Agricultural Needs, 
Potential in 1975 


WASHINGTON—The present pro- 
ductive capacity of agriculture is suf- 
ficient to meet the projected 1975 
needs of the U.S. population for food 
and fiber, and to provide for a rela- 
tively high level of exports, accord- 
ing to a study recently completed by 
agricultural economists in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The study, “Our Farm Production 
Potential, 1975,” was conducted by 
economists Robert O. Rogers and 
Glen T. Barton. They explain how 
their conclusions (that the present 
productivity will meet 1975 needs) 
assumes that the research and ex- 
tension efforts required to achieve 
and maintain per acre yields at the 
projected levels will develop success- 
fully. 


“Farm output would need to ex- 
pand by more than 35% above the 
1956-58 level to provide for a moder- 
ate increase in per capita use of farm 
products by a population of 230 mil- 
lion and to meet projected export de- 
mand,” say the economists. Increases 
in livestock production are expected 
to be more vital than increases in 
crop production, 

“If a 1975 population of 230 million 
is assumed, along with projected 
maximum yields and a 10% increase 
in feeding efficiency, the same total 
acreage of cropland and cropland pas- 
ture equivalent that was used dur- 
ing 1956-58 would be more than 
enough to provide the 1975 require- 
ments.” 

If we realize only attainable yields 
rather than projected maximum 
yields (and other factors are the 
same), the economists point out that 
an additional 20 million acres would 
be needed. This is less than the 1958 
acreage in the soil bank, and less than 
the projected net additional acreage 
that would be added by 1975 to our 


cropland base through continuation 
of 1953-54 rates of land development 
from irrigation, drainage, clearing 
and conversions. 

One major objective of the study 
was to provide a background for eval- 
uating research needs in agriculture. 
The study showed that allocation of 
research funds should be guided by 
an effort to increase efficiency of re- 
source allocation within agriculture 
and between agriculture and the 
other sectors of the economy and to 
provide more equitable incomes to 
farmers. 

Adequate Technology 

In general, needs for new tech- 
nology or for programs of land devel- 
opment solely to increase total pro- 
duction from now to 1975 will not be 
pressing under the conditions as- 
sumed. 

“There is need to reduce agricul- 
ture’s use of labor and capital re- 
sources to increase further our pro- 
duction of other goods and services 
and hence our national level of liv- 


premix pup 

wins again! 
This time it’s the 

INTERNATIONAL! 


He’s done it again! This time the pup we’ve 
been raising on Peebles’ DDF premix has won 
the trophy for best Weimaraner pup at the 1960 
International Kennel Club show in Chicago. 
This is just about the largest, most-competi- 
tive event in the dog world. And to come out 
on top calls for the well-proportioned growth 
and trim conditioning DDF made possible. 


Look at all you get in one premix! 


DDF offers a low-cost way to give your prod- 
uct the milk nutrients dogs need for superior 
bone structure, glossy hair and peak vitality. 
It contains real cheese to perk up canine appe- 
tites. There’s lots of protein present for the 
development of solid muscle. And DDF is for- 
tified with every vitamin vets consider neces- 
sary in a well-balanced dog food. 


Easy to use, economical 


To incorporate DDF into your dry, wet or bis- 
cuit food, you simply add it at a five per cent 
level. Its smooth texture assures quick, uni- 
form distribution resulting in lower mixing 
costs. It will also cut costs by taking the place 
of the single ingredients you now stock and 
buy from a variety of separate sources. For 
prices and additional product information, 


write, wire or phone... 


WESTERN 


CONDENSING COMPANY 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION OF (=) DAIRIES, INC. 


will be production adjustments. Some 
of these changes may be made by 
shifts in the cropping pattern and in 
the composition of feeds fed to live- 
stock or by changes in the relative 
numbers of different kinds of live- 
stock. 

By 1975, for example, a larger per- 
centage of the meat might be supplied 
by chickens and turkeys than was 
supplied from these sources during 
the 1951-53 base period. 

If this occurs, the projected amount 
of increase in the acreage of hay or 
pasture may not be needed; instead, 
a larger supply of feed grains may 
be used. 

Within the accuracy of the basic 
data and assumptions used, the ag- 
gregate estimates show the 1975 pro- 
jected needs for agricultural products 
as a whole could be met from greater 
use of presently known technology 
and a moderate increase in the acre- 
age of cropland used for crops. 

The new booklet, “Our Farm Pro- 
duction Potential, 1975,” may be ob- 
tained by sending 25¢ to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Box Plant Opened 
Near Twin Cities 

MINNEAPOLIS — Paper Products 
Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
has opened a new corrugated box 
plant in Valley Industrial Park south 
of the Twin Cities. The plant will 
produce container board from paper 
roll stock and convert the board into 
shipping boxes for area businesses 
ranging from dairy products to intri- 
cate machinery, according to com- 
pany officials. 

The new 150,000 square foot plant 
represents an investment of $1,500,- 
000 and is located on a 77 acre site 
between Shakepee and Savage on 
State Route 101. 

Officials predicted a growing pack- 
aging industry for this area and the 
nation. J. P. Levis, Toledo, Owens- 
Illinois chairman, predicted the pack- 
aging industry will almost double its 
dollar volume during the decade. 


ANNIVERSARY EVENT 

SWANTON, VT.—Herbert Skeels, 
who retired from the feed store busi- 
ness in 1953, and Mrs. Skeels were 
honored by approximately 450 rela- 
tives and friends here when they ob- 
served their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary. 


SAVE ONE 
EXTRA BIRD 


Out of every flock and 
You've paid for the extra 
Protection you get with 


VIPOL 
717 


LaSota Strain 
NEWCASTLE VACCINE 
Isn’t it worth it? 


ABORATORIES 


ing. Some crops, such as fruits and 
vegetables, may need more land while ; 
others such as wheat may require 
less in 1975,” say the two economists. 
These researchers expect that one 
of the major changes occurring to 
meet demands of the nation in 1975 
| 
ined. 
4 
| 
oy 
West Coad Branch: 4068 Breadwoy Place, Angeles 37, 
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isses Products | 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 


Dried Solubles—nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 


sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
| tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 
i PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. © PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 
MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
3 SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 
Publicker Feed Products Division £ 
1429 Wainut Street 
| R Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
mpi (send Paco sample 0) send 
| -maifthis coupon now 7104». 
_ . Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding 50-Ib 
-. products. Fill in coupon and attach to your NAME | 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples . COMPANY 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest 2 
products for farm feeding! ADDRESS | 
CITY. ZONE__STATE | 


| are the finest 100% Dry 
on the market today! 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Qualifying Statements 


A parenthetical expression follow- 
ing the listing of an ingredient on a 
feed tag is sometimes attempted by 
manufacturers and in a few excep- 
tional cases permitted by feed offi- 
cials. By and large it is not permitted. 

There are many reasons for this. 
Once a particular brand of cotton- 
seed meal, for example, is used in a 
mixed feed there is no concern as to 
the brand or even the protein value. 
An ingredient must conform to the 
definition or otherwise the product is 
mislabeled. Further amplification 
would be an elaboration of what is 
already known and defined and is 
thus unnecessary. 

Some attempts at qualifying state- 
ments can become misleading. A re- 
cent example is the listing in an in- 
gredient list of pet food of the fol- 
lowing: “0.0155% D-activated animal 
sterol (1,362,000 USP of vitamin D 
per pound).” At another point in the 
list is the following: “0.0039% vita- 
min A palmitate (13,620,000 USP 
units of vitamin A per pound).” 

Anyone with a knowledge of feeds 
and feed ingredients would, of course, 


recognize at once that such figures 
in an ingredient listing refer to the 
potency of the vitamin concentrate 
used and could not refer to the vita- 
min content in the final feed. This, of 
course, should be declared as D-acti- 
vated animal sterol and vitamin A 
palmitate in the ingredient listing. 
The guaranteed amount of Vitamin A 
and vitamin D, if a company wishes 
to make such a guarantee, may ap- 
pear in the chemical guarantee. 

No qualifying terms, trade names 
or other embellishments should be 
used in the ingredient list. The com- 
mon or usual name is what is called 
for and is all that is required. Some 
might take the position that feed 
laws clearly calling for common or 
usual names do not exclude further 
declaration beyond this. This point 
has, to my knowledge, never been 
tested. It is believed feed officials will 
continue to stand on the common or 
usual name as sufficient. 


FEED MAN DIES 
EUPORA, MISS. — Roy Leon 
Moore, operator of Farmers Co-op 
Feed Mill, died recently of a heart 
attack at the age of 39. 


PRESIDING OFFICERS—Several committee members and officials of the 
Feed Production School presided at the various sessions of this year’s school 
in Kansas City. Some of them are pictured here. Seated, left to right, are 
Max Cooley, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo., chairman of the 1960 school 
committee; C, E. (Bud) Swick, Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa; Larry Alley, 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City, chairman of the board of trustees. Standing, 
Phil Wake, J. H. Wake Feed Mill, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Lloyd Larson, president 
of Feed Production School, Inc., and Kenneth Winterscheidt, Winterscheidt 
Milling Co, Seneca, Kansas, Others presided at panel sessions (pictured else- 


where). 


Sales Agent Named 


SALINA, KANSAS — The Smico 
Sales Co., Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed sales agent for the Salina 
Mfg., Inc., and the Jarvis Construc- 
tion Co., both of Salina. 

Smico will handle sales for Min- 
nesota, Iowa and the western por- 


tion of Wisconsin, Ot Zimmerman, 
owner said. 

The Salina firm specializes in the 
manufacture of pneumatic convey- 
ing and other material handling sys- 
tems. Jarvis Construction specializes 
in the construction of the slip form 
concrete bulk flour terminals and 
grain storage. 


Ray Ewing 


“Ray wing 


PRODUCTS 


Gor; 
SERVICE 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
410 Lewis Bidg. 

Portland 4, Ore. 

CApitol 2-1913 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObari 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 

Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
a Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


SERVICE 


Ewing 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


Gary Ferguson 

533 67th Ave., N.E. 

Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


DON HUCKLE 


C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
RA. 3-3521 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothil! Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAinut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 


Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


George Zeibel 
820 Mohigan St. 
Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 
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Peter Hand Appoints 


Dr. Heino Naelapaa 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
Dr. Heino Naelapaa as co-ordinator 
of specifications and production for 
the Peter Hand 
Foundation has 
been announced by 
Wiley Akins, vice 
president and gen- 
eral manager of 
the Chicago feed 
fortification prod- 
ucts manufactur- 
er. Dr. Naelapaa 
comes to Peter 
Hand Foundation 
from The Pills- 
bury Co., for 
which he served as nutritionist and 
director of research and nutrition at 
Pillsbury’s overseas division in Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and Mexico City. 

Previously Estonian-born Dr. Nael- 
apaa headed the research staff at 
the O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb. 

Before joining the Cooper firm, Dr. 
Naelapaa spent more than five years 
in charge of the Alcoa research farm 
in Suriname, South America. During 
18 months of this period, he coordi- 
nated experiments on tropical animal 
breeding and adaptability to -hot 
weather conditions with scientists at 
Louisiana State University. 

In his new position with the Peter 
Hand Foundation, he will work close- 
ly with Dr. R. A. Rasmussen and R. 
W. Kerley in quality and product con- 
trol. 


Dr. Heino Naelapaa 


Cholera Outbreak 


DOVER, DEL.— The current out- 
break of hog cholera in lower Sussex 
County, Delaware, is a serious one, 
says Delaware’s state veterinarian. 

Dr. W. R. Teeter said the disease 
can be checked, however, if infected 
animals are not shipped out of the 
area and farmers vaccinate their 
hogs. 

The outbreak already has led to 
embargoes on shipment of feeder pigs 
into the adjoining states of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey (Feed- 
stuffs, Sept. 24). 


\NNEN MILLS 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
Ss. 


Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-616! 


August Pullorum 
Testing Reported 


WASHINGTON — Results of the 
turkey and chicken pullorum disease 
tests conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during August 
have been announced. 

Turkeys Tested — The number of 
heavy breed turkeys tested during 
August, 1960, for pullorum disease 
was the largest for the month since 
records began in 1952. Heavy white 
breeds tested totaled 92,174, com- 
pared with 48,948 in August, 1959, 
and the previous high of 67,560 in 
August, 1956. 

Other heavy breed turkeys tested 
(mostly broad-breasted bronze) to- 
taled 139,975, compared with 59,298 
in August, 1959, and the previous 
record high of 92,548 in August, 1958. 
During July and August of this year, 
testings of heavy white breeds were 


up 41% from these months in 1959 
and other heavy breeds tested were 
up 151%. 

Light breed turkeys tested during 


August, 1960, totaled 32,837, up 58% 
from August, 1959. Testings in July 
and August, 1960, totaled 50,140— 
down 24% from these months in 
1959. 

Chickens Tested—There were 
1,968,754 chickens for supplying 


broiler hatching eggs tested during 
August, 1960—up 3% from August, 
1959. The cumulative total for Janu- 
ary through August totaled 13,602,- 
567—down 15% from this period in 
1959. 

Chickens tested in August for sup- 
plying eggs for egg-type chicks to- 


taled 453,629, compared with 604,978 
in August, 1959—a decrease of 25%. 
For the period. January through 
August, testings totaled 4,018,803, 


compared with 4,800,980 during 
these months in 1959—a decrease of 
16%. 
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To Introduce New Dog 


Food in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PA.—To introduce 
the new Red Ranger Nuggets to 
Pennsylvania’s dog population, the 
feed service department of the Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn. has made 
up 10,000 sample bags of the prod- 
uct. 

The samples are packaged in 12- 
ounce polyethylene bags and will be 
used as hand-outs. 

The new dog food “presents an 
improvement in taste-appeal and 
palatability,” co-op officials say. 

Red Ranger Nuggets are manufac- 
tured for Farm Bureau by the Ralph 
Wells Co., Monmouth, 

The manufacturing process ex- 
pands the food into “nuggets” which 
are treated with a “highly palatable” 
fat spray. 

The nuggets can be served straight 
from the bag. 


At Inter-County Farmers Cooperative Association, Inc., Woodridge, New York 
Fully automated Fitzpatrick bulk feed load out 
system works “like magic’ —cuts feed handling costs! 


This unique load out facility 
handles an average of 300 tons 
of feed daily. Designed, manu- 
factured and erected by Fitz- 
patrick, the system includes six- 
teen 20-ton bulk tanks over a 
70’ truck scale, completely en- 
closed in a modern, all steel 
building, tied in to the main 
plant. 


Two 120’ troughing belts con- 
nect to the manufacturing sys- 
tem and convey finished feeds 
to the bulk tanks. Distribution 
of feeds to the tanks is auto- 
matically controlled through the 
plant’s electronic batching and 
distribution panel. Automation 
is completed with remote con- 


trolled, discharge 
gates. 

Joseph Cohen, Inter-County’s 
Assistant General Manager 
(shown at right with William 
Caston, Licensed Weigh Master 
in charge), says, “We are pleased 
with the efficient, cost-cutting 
operation of this equipment!” 
Another Fitzpatrick installation 
at Inter-County’s Port Jervis, 
N.Y., plant is also giving top 
performance. 


air-operated 


Fully automated feed manu- 
facturing plant, bulk feed or 
grain storage and handling fa- 


cilities, or mill components... 
whatever you are considering 
. it will pay you to talk with 


FEED MANUFACTURE; ERECTION 


U. E. 


FITZPATRICK & COMPANY © BURKET, 


Fitzpatrick. Sound engineering 
for maximum efficiency, highest 
quality materials and standards 
of construction, plus complete 


erection on the job site by 
trained building crews, insure 
your investment. Write today. 


INDIANA 


% 
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CERTIFICATE — Art Stegner 
(right), Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
is presented with a certificate for his 
contribution to the 1960 Feed Pro- 
duction School in Kansas City Pre- 
senting the certificate is Eric Carlson, 
Ralston Purina Co., 1960 Production 
School research chairman and the 
chairman of the 1961 school. Mr. 
Stegner’s firm produced an unusual 
research film for the school which 
shows the problems of bin flow. 


BIN FLOW 


(Continued from page 11) 


round tank or a square tank. The 
tank dimensions were 36 in. wide by 
6 in. thick; the body shell was 60 in. 
high. Three types of hoppers were re- 
ported on: 45° center, 60° center and 
60° side discharge. Mechanical re- 
moval systems were used as well as 
ordinary gravity unloading. 

Mr. Stegner said that photographic 
process used affords so many indus- 
trial possibilities, that Butler has 
applied for a patent on the principle, 
process and application. 

A number of feed and grain prod- 
ucts were reported on in the film. 
These included whole grain, crushed 
grain, coarse and finely pulverized 
grains, scratch grains and flour. Also 
tested were soybean meal and cereal 
binders. The various materials were 
placed at natural angles of repose in 
the segmented tank and were color 
identified by different strata as flow 
from the vessel was accomplished. 
Using gravity and mechanical remov- 
al systems, the flow patterns were 
recorded. 

The film shows actual problems 
using various materials in different 
types of hoppers. Although no defi- 
nite conclusions are possible, said Mr. 
Stegner, many interesting ideas are 
derived and feed men obtain sugges- 
tions on possible solutions to prob- 
lems of receiving, storing and dis- 
pensing materials of various textures 
and weights. 

The film shows examples of ma- 
terial hanging up on sidewalls, bridg- 
ing across the hopper and “chimneys” 
directly above the bottom opening. 
The tests also reveal a possible solu- 
tion to the problem of contamination 
encountered when tanks are filled 
with a new ingredient before the pre- 
vious material has been completely 
removed. The film supplies evidence, 
said Mr. Stegner, that hoppered tanks 
with mechanical removal equipment 
in the hopper bottom are most effec- 
tive in unloading. 


GRINDING 


(Continued from page 11) 


cally all grains in order to obtain 
maximum grinding efficiency. 

Other aspects of the research proj- 
ect will be reported later. 


THE CENTRIFUGAL IMPACT 
MILL—The design and operation of 
the “Entoleter” centrifugal impact 
mill were described by Guy B. 
Stearns of Entoleter, Inc., New Hav- 
en, Conn. For suitable materials, he 
said, it has two to three times the 
capacity for the same applied power 
as do other types of high-speed, ro- 
tating size reduction machines. 

Basic applications of the machine, 
according to Mr. Stearns, are: Parti- 


cle size reduction of material on nat- 
ural cleavage lines; dissimilar mate- 
rial grinding or preferential milling 
of non-homogenous mixtures so that 
a separation can be effected later; re- 
lease of encapsulated material with 
minimum reduction of the envelope 
or hull; gradual reduction of parti- 
cles to achieve a narrow band width 
of s'zes; complete and uniform dis- 
persion of mixtures containing wet 
and dry trace ingredients, agglomer- 
ates and pigments. 

In the feed field, Mr. Stearns listed 
as “proven applications” (a) feed 
“dressing” to reduce lumps and ag- 
glomerates; (b) size reduction of 
flour meals such as soy; size reduc- 
tion to meal of corn fiber obtained as 
a by-product of the wet milling proc- 
ess. 

SIZE REDUCTION OF GRAIN 
WITH ROLLER MILLS — Harold 
Roskamp of Roskamp Huller Mfg. 
Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, cited the 
growth in use of rolled grains for live- 
stock feeding, and he predicted fur- 
ther expansion based on feeding re- 
sults and other developments. 

He said: “It is apparent (from test 
data cited) that the roller mill can be 
used in feed grain reduction on a 
much wider scale than is generally 
practiced. . . . We know of no other 
method which gives the high uniform- 
ity of reduction, with as low fines in 
the coarse ranges of reduction, as the 
roller mill.” 

Mr. Roskamp also called attention 
to recent developments in use of high- 
concentrate cattle rations which in- 
clude about 90% of steam rolled bar- 
ley. 

He reported on experimental work 
showing the relationship between per- 
centages of fines, moisture content 
and condition of rolling surfaces. A 
definite relationship was reported be- 
tween, first, degree of reduction and 
fines, and, secondly, moisture con- 
tent and fines. “Of course,” he said, 
“we all knew that the rules ‘the 
coarser the reduction, the fewer the 
fines,’ and ‘the dryer the grain, the 
greater the fines’ were true. But now 
we know pretty well how true. The 
work sheets give us a clear idea of 
how much to expect for various grad- 
ations in reduction under various con- 
ditions.” 


ATTRITION MILLS—‘“The attri- 
tion mill's advantages in the grain 
processing field have been overlooked 
all too often,” declared Roy W. Stiger 
of Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Mun- 
cy, Pa. “When the feed industry be- 
comes better acquainted with these 
factors, the attrition mill will truly 
come into its own.” 

However, he added, “it is not a 
cure-all and, in many applications, it 
will not replace the hammer mill .. . 
There is a place in the average feed 


EXHIBITS—Exhibits and consulting booths on one floor of the Continental 


Hotel in Kansas City were one of the features of the 1960 Feed Production 
School. Nearly 50 equipment and other firms had representatives and exhibits 
for the feed men to visit between sessions at the three-day school. A small 
part of the exhibit and consulting booth hall is pictured here. 


manufacturing plant for both attri- 
tion mills and hammer mills.” 

Mr. Stiger said that “proven advan- 
tages” of the attrition mill in grain 
grinding are greater capacities per 
horsepower, longer life, less mainte- 
nance and imparting of certain 
sought-after characteristics. In most 
instances, he said, the attrition mill 
will outgrind the hammer mill in 
terms of pounds or product per horse- 
power on an equivalent grind. 

“The infinite control of grind pos- 
sible with an attrition mill, including 
characteristic of product as well as 
size, is bringing the attrition mill into 
favor in plants where pelleting is im- 
portant, and especially where tough- 
ness of the pellet is subjected to 
scrutiny,” said Mr. Stiger. 


(Continued from page 11) 


is a factor in pelleting only when die 
hole surfaces are not smooth enough. 
(3) The pitting corrosion which de- 
velops on standard dies is due to elec- 
tro-chemical action in which an oxy- 
gen concentration cell is established 
at points of imperfection on the die 
hole surface. In the low spots on a 
rough die, the feed is trapped and 
becomes starved for oxygen, forming 
an anode where corrosion occurs. 
It was demonstrated, Mr. Patter- 
son pointed out, that improved die 
surface finish can be obtained by: 
(1) Better abrasive polishes which 
minimize the effect of surface imper- 
fections. (2) A durable electroless 
nickel plating which forms a passive 
coating that effectively dampens the 
electrochemical action. It was con- 
cluded further that dies made entire- 


SPEAKERS—Various aspects of proportioning, mixing and pelleting were 
covered by these Feed Production School speakers. Seated, left to right, are 
Carl W. Hibscher, Toledo (Ohio) Scale Co.; R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, and Dr. Waldon H. Hastings, Kansas State University. Stand- 
ing, Robert L. Stroup, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., and Eric 
Carlson, Ralston Purina Co., who presided at one of the sessions. 


ly of passive metal alloys should be- 
have in a manner similar to the plat- 
ed dies in preventing the electro- 
chemical action. 

These results led to a study on the 
application of these techniques to 
new dies in a production mill. 

Mr. Patterson summarized this 
year’s report by him and A. J. Kath- 
man of P&G as follows: 

Production mill studies of the ef- 
fect of die surface finish on die life 
and production rates in the pelleting 
of high-energy, low-fiber broiler feeds 
lead to the following conclusions: 

(A) Previous findings that the sur- 
face finish of extrusion die holes is 
the most important factor affecting 
pellet production rates and die life 
have been substantiated. 

(B) Three types of improved die 
hole surface finishes — namely, im- 
proved abrasive polish, electroless 
nickel plating and high alloys—give 
longer die life and higher production 
rates than standard polished dies. 
Each has specific advantages which 
indicate that commercial application 
possibilities are real: 

(1) Improved abrasive polishes on 
standard die metals offer the lowest 
initial die cost, but, in order to avoid 
electrochemical action and to give 
rapid starting rates, they must be 
capable of imparting extremely 
smooth finishes. 

(2) Electroless nickel plating ac- 
tively resists electrochemical action, 
at least until the plating is worn 
away; provides rapid starting rates; 
is hard enough to resist wear with 
abrasive feeds; does not require as 
high a polish on the surface beneath 
as unplated dies made from standard 
metals, and might increase initial 
cost by 40 to 50%. 

(3) High metal alloy dies actively 
resist electrochemical action as long 
as they remain in service; provide 
rapid starting rates; are softer and 
therefore more readily machinable, 
but less effective on abrasive feeds 
than improved abrasive polishes or 
plating. They increase initial cost 
approximately 50%. 

(C) Photographic techniques ef- 
fectively illustrate the findings of this 
study: 

(1) Hole surface sections of sacri- 
ficed dies can be studied for contour 
and wear patterns by means of pho- 
tomacrography. 

(2) Pictorial history of surface 
smoothness at various stages of die 
life can be recorded by a newly de- 
veloped technique which is described. 

(3) Die hole surface smoothness 
can be evaluated by comparison with 
standards to arrive at Average 
Rough Values. The standards are pho- 
tographed by a modification of the 
technique used for dies. 

It is beyond the scope of this study 
to determine more than qualitatively 
the relative merits of each of the im- 
proved surface finish types in com- 
parison to the others. It seems proba- 
ble that production mill conditions 
vary widely enough that all three will 
find application in commercial prac- 
tice. 
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Your 
payoff 
HERE... 


Want to help your growers market more meat-type hogs— ay 
Healthier, heavier, more in size? Then offer swine feeds 
Sontaining Pro-Strep from fight after weaning until pigs weigh 
fam 50 to 75 pounds. 

PRo-STREP is a highly effeetive combination of penicillin and 
Streptomycin that helps prevent outbreaks of bacterial swine 
Suteritis. It also stimulates growth and improves feed pag | 
mare economically than any single antibiotic—narrow- or br 
Spectrum! 

That’s why more and mére progressive feed mills throughout 
hecountry are switching t6 PRO-STREP. What they want is what 
You, want—an effective combination of antibiotics that can 
Promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Por bigger profits-per-pouma for your customers at market 

a start fortifying your feeds with PRO-STREP. 

Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative or write to 

Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QV 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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Classified advertisements 


the issue of the following Saturday. 
a word 


$3.90. Situations wanted, 


classified ad . 
ation, telephone exch and 


h 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
. ench word, abbrevi- 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or gromp of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a x number. If an ad is 
, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


vertising 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
colamn inch. No discount on ads ordered 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


v 


FOR SALE — ONE DODGEN GRAIN-O- 
Vator 40, power teke off feedwagon. Mrs. 
J M Martin, Route 2, Anoka, Minn. 
Cal) Saturday or Sunday, HArrison 1-2825. 

FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE — MODEL CG-4 SUPERIOR 
terminal grain cleaner, with aspirator; 
also Richardson automatic scale, Hall 


Roberts’ Son, Postville, Iowa. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 


cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ONE AMERICAN, SIZE 1-13 


to 1 ratio, cast case reducer. One Ameri- 
can, size 3-13 to 1 ratio, stamped steel 
reducer Regal Packer By-Products Co., 
Lynn Center, 

1957 DAFFIN MOBIL MILL ON ‘57 IN- 
ternational truck powered by ‘58 GMC 
diesel. condition. Priced reason- 
ably. McArthur Chemical, Eldridge, lowa; 
Phone 59613. 

CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer on 1956 International truck. Good 
condition, ideal for second mill. Will 
sacrifice. Litchfield Seed & Feed, Litch- 


field, Minn 


1959 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL, POWERED 
by G.M.C, 4-cyl. diesel, air unloading and 
the works. Like new condition. 20” Iowa 
portable mill, mounted on 1957 2-ton Chev. 


truck, powered by G.M.C. diesel, 2-ton 
vertical mixer and molasses biending 
equipment. Mooers Mfg. Co., Windom, 
Minn. 

SEWING MACHINES, CONVEYORS, 
ewinging heads, portables, new and used 
Fischbeins, Minneapolis, Union Special. 
Complete stock of parts, needles, oil and 
thread. Factory trained mechanics for 
service and rebuilding. Equipment and re- 
pairs guaranteed, Surplus machines or 


equipment bought. Industrial Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., 11310 Lister, Kansas City 37, 
Missouri. 


LIQUIDATION 


GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
10—Nordyke & Mormon Zoller mills, 10x36, 


B—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chalmers interplane grinders. 
2—French Oil extraction presses. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 

@—forster feed grinders, 75 and 100 H.P. 
2—Bonnet 7°x60' rotary dryers, shell. 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Phila. 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


1955 DAFFIN UNIT ON G.M.C. TRUCK. 
Good condition. Sunshine Farm Supply, 
49 North Broad S8t., Lititz, Pa. 

ONE NO. 7 DOUBLE SCREENED EUREKA 
separator; two 10 bu Wichkan grain 
~cales in original crates. J. E. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson 
City, Mo, 


TWO CHAMPION MOBILE MILLS—ONE 
1956 with horizontal mixer mounted on 
1956 Ford, One 1958 model with vertical 
mixer mounted on GMC truck. Excellent 
condition. Will sell cheap. Contact Blue 
Chip Milling Co., Brookfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milis. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

POPICK PELLET MACHINE MANUFAC- 
turing equipment to be sold at 
auction 10:30 a.m., Tuesday, Oct. 11, 1960, 
at 18 S.W. Hall St., Portiand, Ore. Call 
or write: Portland Development Commis- 
sion, owner, 2130 S.W. 5th Ave., Portland 
1, Ore.; CApitol 6-4036. 


ALL STEEL BULK BOX AND TRUCK— 
Simonson combination (bulk and bag) 
box, one year old, automatic, 7-8 ton ca- 
pacity, 12 ft. body. 1953 truck in A-1 
condition, like new, cheap if taken at 
once—$2,390. Call or write Sleepy Eye 
eee Clinic, Sleepy Eye, Minn.; SWift 
4-4561. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED — GOOD USED BULK TRUCK 
complete or good used bulk body. Cum- 
mings Farm Store, Inc., Box 446, Friona, 
Texas. 


WANTED—SPROUT-WALDRON ACE PEL- 
let machine or similar size. Must be in 
top condition. Verity Mills, Ime, 345 
Babcock St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—SLIGHTLY USED GRAY AU- 

tograph dictator and recorder, model No. 

13638, complete with cabinet. In first- 

class condition. Cash price $100. Addreas 

Ad No. 6238, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
inn. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES— 
Specializing in making Union Special 
machine automatic. 80600H tape, 80600E 
etraight sewing and 600000D tape ma- 
chine. Also specializing in repairing and 
overhauling Union Special, Fischbeins and 
Minneapolis bag closing machines. All 
repairs done on machines guaranteed for 
four months. Complete line of bag ma- 
chines and equipment for sale. Also com- 
plete line of parts, oil and thread. We 
also buy surplus stock. Robert EB. Mayse, 
620 West Victoria Ave., Montebello, Cal.; 
PA 2-4087. 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


separate electric motors. 


Phone TWinbrook 2-411) 


Dismantling Feed Mill 
For Sale—Horizontal Mixer, Union Special Sewing Machines, Elevator Legs, 
Hammer Mills, Crumble Rolls, Grain Receiving Separators, Corn Cutter, 
Wing Type Feeders and many other items. Most equipment powered with 


FANT MILLING COMPANY 
Sherman, Texas 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


Ph. D. ANIMAL NUTRITIONIST, FOUR 
years’ industrial experience, seeks broad 
responsibility with manufacturer of feeds, 
supplements, pet foods or pharmaceuticals. 
Address Ad No. 6278, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


GRADUATE VETERINARIAN — EXPERI- 
enced in practice, commercial and re- 
search work desires management position 
dealing in animal production research or 
sales for feed manufacturer or integrated 
firm. Address Ad No. 6303, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
v 

WANTED—EXPERIENCED FEED SALES- 
man who would be good timber for fu- 
ture sales manager. Well known, estab- 
lished feed company. Give experience and 
reference. Address Ad No. 6302, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

EXPERIENCED SALESMEN WANTED BY 
manufacturer of long established quality 
brand concentrates, has opening for top 
salesman in Ohio and Indiana. Men with 
three years or more experience, This is 
an opportunity with unlimited future. 
Address Ad No. 6292, Feedstuffe, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


Feed Plant 
Superintendent 


For Formula Feed Plant 
in Midwest Area 


Applicant must have 4 years’ 
experience in full production 
operations including product 
quality, maintenance, mill 
machinery knowledge and la- 
bor management. 


Write ad No. 6290, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Min- 
nesota. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAN WITH SMALL INVESTMENT CAPA- 
ble of managing complete operation of 
feed specialty manufacturing firm 20 
miles northwest of Milwaukee. Write 
President, P.O. Box 2072, Commerce Sta- 
tion, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


NEW LARGE STORAGE 
TANKS 


3—134" dia. x 60° high Vertical 
Tanks fabricated new but never 
erected and used. After erection 
each tank will hold approx. 840,000 
bu. of loose grain. Also suitable for 
storage of oil, water, other liquids. 
Priced attractively, prompt shipment 
Rome, N. Y., or will erect your location 
and sell or lease. 


MID-STATES PIPE AND SUPPLY CO. 
LUther 2-9128 


SALES TRAINING 


(Continued from page 14) 


bag of feed. When the facts are ac- 
tually established, it’s a salesman 
somewhere that has either directly 
sold some one on buying or has sold 
an idea that influences the buying of 
products. 

It’s important, therefore, that when 
aman has been given a chance to 
learn the products and the practices 
that go along with the feeding of 
those products, he then be given a 


fair opportunity to sell..We arrange 
for this by the man having a chance 
to work with a selected salesman, and 
this man serves as the new man’s 
field coach and field trainer on mak- 
ing farm calls. 

This is an extremely vital phase in 
our training. It is the kind of experi- 
ence that does actually separate the 
“boys from the men.” I'd say that it 
is a phase that gives us some idea 
whether a man will become a “sales- 
man or a service man.” 

When a man has had help with this 
part of his program, then we find it 


helpful to assign this man to a por- 
tion of a dealer’s market area and let 
this man go in and help develop a 
portion of the market for that dealer. 
We select the area to be worked on 
by the man in cooperation with our 
present dealer and our salesman; help 
is given this man in establishing who 
are the prospects, who are the custo- 
mers, and how he should work this 
area effectively. 

DEALER TRAINING — When the 
man has found out for himself that 
he can sell, that he can build up an 


area in one of our dealers’ markets, 
then we feel that he has successfully 
justified our decision to hire him orig- 
inally and we need now to prepare 
him for eventual territory assign- 
ment. 

It is vital that any Purina salesman 
have a very keen understanding of 
the business side of our dealers’ op- 
erations, and that he can successfully 
operate the sales program that we 
offer to our dealers. In order to pre- 
pare a man, therefore, for this kind 
of responsibility, we use a selected 
salesman who is successful and able 
to train a man with the various parts 
of our sales program for our dealers. 

The new man will get such help by 
becoming familiar with the exact sit- 
uation at specific dealer points, by 
being brought into active participa- 
tion in the training programs and 
the day to day work of our present 
salesmen in the area, where he is 
training, and by being given a certain 
individual assignment as regards each 
of the parts of our dealer sales pro- 
gram. Just as a man in his previous 
experience is finally put to the test to 
find out for himself and for us wheth- 
er or not he can sell farmers, so in 
this portion of his training he knows 
that eventually he will be put to test 
to see whether or not he can find 
and/or develop distributors. If he 
can’t, we then know that his growth 
and volume will be very definitely 
limited and, in time, we will have to 
consider replacing a man who can- 
not find ways to multiply himself 
through building a distributor or 
dealer organization. 

It is during this time in his career 
that we acquaint him more thorough- 
ly with the principles involved in our 
various promotion and training 
forces. Men have no trouble under- 
standing that they can’t do the whole 
job alone. They must, however, be 
shown “how” to get the job done 
through other people and thereby in- 
crease not only their own personal 
effectiveness, but actually thereby 
keep the cost of doing business in his 
sales area at a good, practical mini- 
mum. 


ASSIGNED AS A SALESMAN— 
When a man has progressed to the 
point that the man with whom he is 
working in the field is satisfied that 
he should now be able to work satis- 
factorily with a few present dealers, 
and depending on other factors, the 
man is assigned as a beginning sales- 
man. He will generally be given an 
area where we have some satisfactory 
dealer accounts, but this area will 
also nearly always include markets 
where we need distribution. This pro- 
vides an opportunity for the new man 
to build farm customers and dealer 
customers of his own. He won’t be 
working entirely with an inherited or 
a handed-down distributor or dealer 
organization. If he has had the train- 
ing that we have implied in our previ- 
ous phases, he then should be able to 
improve his sales volume because of 
his ability to sell farmers personally 
and because of his ability to work 
with and develop present and new 
dealers. 

When assigned in such a territory, 
the man is given certain specific tasks 
that are expected of him within a 
reasonable time. This means that he 
will have to keep using the muscle 
that he has been developing during 
his training program during the first 
year to two years that he is in his 
assigned area. We have found in the 
past that if we don’t keep our minds 
and eyes focused on some of the 
fundamental and the minimum re- 
quirements of our sales job when a 
man is assigned, we can have a man 
who will “go to seed” or who may 
forget some of the basic practices 
that he learned during his training. 

There is a new experience that 
comes to the man at the time when 
he is assigned to an area as a sales- 
man the first time. You will recall 
that during his training to date, many 
of his days and weeks are actually 
scheduled for him. 

Now, being assigned as a salesman, 
however, it is no longer so, and he is 
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going to have to rely on himself to 
schedule his own time and to make 
use of that time most effectively. It 
is in this area that we feel sales man- 
agement can provide definite help by 
seeing that the man does schedule 
himself, that he adheres to his sched- 
ule and that he begins at an early 
time to spend time on the parts of 
his job that are important. If he will 
do this, he has a better chance to 
actually achieve as he goes along and 


his time and his effort will obviously | 


reflect in holding and increasing sales 
volume. 


SUPERVISION AND EVALUA- 
TION—It doesn’t make much sense 
to spend considerable time and money 
finding good men, giving them the 
help of experienced salesmen during 
their training period without evaluat- 
ing these men as they go along, does 
it? 

I have told you that we use the 
present salesmen to help get our field 
training job done. It is important, 
therefore, that we get the reaction 
and opinion of these salesmen as new 
men work with them. We respected 
their judgment enough to assign them 
as a trainer for new men and we 
should, therefore, also use their good 
judgment as the man goes through 
different phases of his training. It is 
your present salesmen who will help 
you spot the weaknesses and the 
strengths of new men. It is your pres- 
ent salesmen who can tell you of the 
reaction that takes place between 
salesmen who can help support your 
sales manager so that we don’t have 
excessive turnover, so that we don’t 
lose time in developing and training 
men individually, and so that we 
strengthen our sales team with the 
employment of each new man into 
a sales group. 

As I close, I want to ask you to 
consider standards of training per- 
formance also. Ask your men after 
they have been through your train- 
ing program where the strengths of 
the program are and where the weak- 
nesses are. Find out what experiences 
men who have been through your 
training program consider experi- 
ences that are helping them get a 
good sales job done, and make sure 
that such experiences are included in 
your program at the right time in a 
man’s career. Find out from these 
men whether your program has taken 
you too long, or whether men have 
been brought along too hurriedly. Are 
we taking the time to prepare men 
for the requirements of our sales job 
as of today? This we can find out 
from our men who have been the 
products of our present sales train- 
ing programs. 

One final thought. It is accepted 
procedure that we hire men just one 
at a time, we assign them to a specific 
territory one at a time, we fire men 
one at a time. Let’s be sure though 
that during our training process we 
don’t think of groups of men but that 
we think of training individual men 
on an individual basis so that they 
become the individual salesmen that 
our whole program is intended to pro- 
duce. Give that kind of individual di- 
rection; then each man can and will 
grow in the proportion that he de- 
velops himself in the future. If our 
beginning training program has pre- 
pared each well selected man for the 
job he wanted from you as a sales- 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


AWARDS PROGRAM — Russell H. 
Eshelman (left), vice president, mar- 
keting, Hess & Clark, and Dr. A. L. 
Andrews, vice president and assistant 
general manager, discuss the FPI 
(Full Performance Index) awards 
program which Hess & Clark is in- 
augurating to select the nation’s out- 
standing poultrymen. 


man, he’ll capitalize on the opportuni- 
ty in his assigned territory, he'll ac- 
cept training and self-development as 
a continuous sales experience, and 
some of his dreams will come true. 
His sales record and his growth will 
also make our own sales management 
careers truly rewarding. 


<a 


Program Announced 
For ANRC Meeting 


WASHINGTON — Vitamin refer- 
ence standards, methods for measur- 
ing protein quality, Food and Drug 
Administration regulations and trace 
element nutritional values will be 
given particular attention at this 
year’s annual meeting of the Animal 
Nutrition Research Council meeting 
here Oct. 12. 

Conducted in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
(Oct. 11-13), the ANRC sessions are 
to be conducted in the Shoreham Ho- 
tel. 

Speakers and their topics include: 

Dr. F. H. Bird, Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange, “Current Prob- 
lems with the Vitamin D Bioassay’; 
Dr. H. S. Perdue, Abbott Laborato- 
ries, North Chicago, Il., “Recent De- 
velopments on a Proposed ANRC 
Vitamin K Reference Standard”; Dr. 
L. D. Matterson, University of Con- 
necticut, “A Proposed ANRC Vita- 
min E Reference Standard and Com- 
parative Studies with Other Esters’; 
Dr. S. R. Arnes, Distillation Products 
Industries, Rochester, N.Y., “The Pro- 
posed ANRC Vitamin A Reference 
Standard.” 

Dr. D. Johnson, Jr., Lime Crest Re- 
search Laboratory, Newton, N.J., 
“Critical Evaluation of Methods for 
Measuring Protein Quality”; Dr. Paul 
L. Day, scientific director, Food and 
Drug Administration, “Long Range 
Program of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration”; Dr. George K. Davis, 
University of Florida, “Factors 
Influencing Nutritional Values of 
Trace Elements Found in Feedstuffs,” 
and Dr. J. A. Miller, University of 
Wisconsin, “Nutrition and Cancer.” 


Egg Promotion Set 
For NEPPCO Parley 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. — Pretty Syra- 
cuse University coeds will pass out 
5,000 hard-cooked eggs as part of 
Hess & Clark’s “Golden Goodness of 
Eggs” campaign during the NEPPCO 
(Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council) convention here Oct. 4-6, 
according to an announcement. 

Franchise hatcheries of Babcock 
Poultry Farm, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., will 
contribute the eggs which will be 


packaged in glassine bags with Mor- 


| and promotional 


ton midget salt and pepper dispensers 
folders describing 
“nature’s masterpiece of protein bal- 
ance.” 


| Hess & Clark to Honor | 


| 


Top Poultrymen 


ASHLAND, OHIO- 
has announced that it will honor the 
nation’s outstanding poultrymen in 
1961 by presenting recognition 
awards in connection with its FPI 
(Full Performance Index) program. 


Hess & Clark | 


The company said it will make “Flock | 


Manager of the Year” awards to egg 
producers whose operations are out- 


| Standing examples of achievement in 


the poultry industry. 

The three recipients of the awards 
in each state will receive plaques en- 
cased in custom-made thermometer- 
barometer-hygrometer sets. These 
awards will be presented at state 
poultry conventions throughout the 
nation in 1962. 

Poultrymen will have three flock- 
size categories in which to enroll. Egg 
producers having under 1,000 birds 
will vie for awards in one division; 
those caring for 1,001-3,000 layers 
will be in aonther division, and man- 
agers having flocks of more 
3,000 birds will comprise a third divi- 
sion. 

In addition to the awarding of spe- 


cially-inscribed weather aids, certifi- | 


cates of merit will be presented by 
Hess & Clark for achievement in 
each state to those who have dem- 
onstrated the principles of sound 
poultry management. 


than | 


Grand winners as well as those re- | 
ceiving certificates will also receive a | 


recognition lapel button providing a 
description of the ingredients 
sound poultry management: Egg pro- 
duction, feed conversion, flock health, 
environment and egg care. 

Persons desiring to enter competi- 
tion must turn in formal entry blanks 


of | 


by January 31, 1961. Poultrymen will | 
submit official completed FPI record | 


charts, created by Hess & Clark to 
help flock managers measure the pro- 
duction efficiency of their flocks. The 
record charts will cover performance 
for any 12-month period between 
Sept. 1, 1960, and Dec. 31, 1961, and 
may cover the last period of one 
flock plus the first period of the re- 
placement flock. Record charts are 
being made available through feed 
dealers, hatcheries and breeders or by 
writing direct to Hess & Clark, Ash- 
land, Ohio. 

Poultrymen desiring to compete for 
the grand awards in each state will 
be asked to submit their best judg- 
ment from their own experience on 
how to improve flock performance. 
All entries in each state will be 


judged by a group of impartial ex- | 


perts including poultry extension per- 
sonnel. 

Hess & Clark noted that poultry 
extension specialists from various re- 


gions of the nation in a panel discus- | 
sion at the recent American Poultry | 
and Hatchery Federation convention | 


agreed that today’s 
must set production goals and must 
keep records to know whether or not 
he is realizing these goals. 


flock manager | 


The production goals which most 


poultry experts agree are completely 
realistic are: 

1. 250 eggs per hen housed for 12 
months of lay. 


2. 4.5 or less pounds feed per dozen | 


eggs. 
3. 90% 
bility. 
4. 90% or better grade A eggs. 


or better hen house liva- 


Worth 
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Syutha 


west alexandria ohio 


BUTTERMILK POWDER for sale, animal 
grade packed in polyethylene lined bags. 
Truckload or carload quantities f.c.b. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Also spray ond roller 
dried whey. 
K & G SALES COMPANY 
8500 Pillsbury Ave. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Phone: TUxedo 1-8691 


A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Re- 
corder—a major breakthrough 
in testing of all grains. 
Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 


Ne charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 


Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 


Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 
Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 

10 day free trial Liberal trade-in allowance 


Write for circular 


RECORDER 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. C-10, Evanston, Ill. 


Another Profit-Able 
RMACEUTICAL” 


Sell Your Own 


FEEDS 


PIG STARTER 
with Dyna - Ferm 
Premix... 


Makes a top quality starting feed, 
fortified for good health and fast 


growth. 
& 
o 


Anti-Anemia 
Treatment for Pigs 


PA-12 


Original lron-B,, Injectable, in- 
jected subcutaneously, with no 
damage to valuable ham. 


Write for Information! 


| | 
| | Py 
| 
PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN ie 
—for all feed. applice 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 7 
carrier fer molesses and feed 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. ee 
P.©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 
oY | Specifide ... 
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MIXING 


(Continued from page 10) 


ture is completely mixed when the 
particles are randomly distributed. 
This goal may not be practical or 
even obtainable in some cases. 

“A number of manufacturers of 
mixers are well informed, experi- 
enced and able to offer valuable as- 
sistance to the feed mixer intending 
to prepare his own premixes.” 


STATIC PROBLEM IN BLEND- 
ING OPERATIONS — Charles N. 
Hotchkiss, who supervises animal in- 
dustry production for American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, noted that 
static-free trace ingredients are 
available and that static has been 
-minimized in feed mills by extensive 
grounding systems. However, certain 
steps should be taken to reduce any 
problems, and Mr. Hotchkiss made 
these suggestions on handling feed 
mill ingredients and products relative 
to the static charge problem: 

1. In the blending system, follow 
medicated feeds with a feed for the 
same animal but unmedicated. If this 
is not possible, flush the system with 
‘grain and set it aside for use during 
the next scheduled production of 
that formula. 

2. Watch for accumulations or 
build-up in areas of no-flow. Clean 
equipment periodically. 

3. If possible, use a spray of fat, 
molasses, choline chloride or other 
non-toxic liquid during blending or as 
soon after as possible. 

4. Carefully instruct personnel on 
proper handling of trace ingredients 
in blending operations. 

5. If costs of handling, labor and 
space permit, choose the most diluted 
form of the active ingredient avail- 
able, for it is easier to blend two 
large masses homogenously than to 
blend a minute quantity of one into 
a larger quantity of the other. If not, 
premixing may be indicated. 

6. If you intend to add antistatic 
agents to feed mixes, make certain 
that the additive is approved and 
meets with FDA regulations. 

7. Above all, choose a competent 
and reliable supplier. 


THE VERTICAL BATCH MIXER 
—Henry Schipke, consulting engi- 
neer, Minneapolis, noted that equip- 
ment manufacturers are making 
changes and modifying vertical mix- 
ers to make them more efficient and 
adaptable to today’s requirements. 
Examples of this, he said, are mixer 
bodies having 15 to 20 ton capacities, 
twin screws, paddles, slingers, baffles, 
forced feeders, cleanouts and more 
horsepower; recently a square tub 
mixer with variable diameter screw 
was placed on the U.S. market. 

Mr. Schipke outlined the principles 
of construction and mixing and com- 
mented on mixer efficiency. In this 
connection, he called attention to ef- 
ficiency data reported for the vertical 
“turbo” mixer. 

The engineer went on to call for 
development of a standard mixing ef- 
ficiency test. He suggested that 
spherical pellets having a density of 
50 Ib./cu. ft. could be added along 
with wood blocks. 

Mr. Schipke also presented data on 
capacity and horsepower and mixing 
time for various vertical mixers, and 
he discussed such things as cleanout, 
liquid ingredients and FDA compli- 
ance. 

“For many years,” he said, “small 
custom mix plants have been install- 
ing vertical mixers. This will con- 
tinue in future plants because the 
mixers are extremely versatile, are 
low in first cost, and are low in oper- 
ational and maintenance cost ... 
With the advent of vertical mixers 
with high mixing efficiency, we can 
readily expect further use being made 
of them.” 


HORIZONTAL BATCH MIXERS 
—Information on tests of mixing ef- 
ficiency and horsepower requirements 
in horizontal batch mixers was pre- 
sented by G. A. Carlson, chief me- 


chanical engineer for Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

“Our mixing efficiency test reports 
show that our blender will mix many 
formulations to peak efficiency after 
two minutes mixing time,” he said. 
“This has been proven by all four 
checking methods (outlined in the 
talk) . . . Our conclusions from rib- 
bon blender assay mixing reports are 
that our horizontal blender will mix 
many formulations to an accuracy of 
98% or more in three to five minutes. 
The minimum mixing time will vary 
for different formulations.” 

Mr. Carlson mentioned certain pre- 
cautions in operating a mixer to ob- 
tain top efficiency. One is that the 
full load in the mixing chamber 
should not exceed a level over 75% 
of the rotor diameter. In loading a 
mixer, major ingredients should be 
loaded to the shaft center first, then 
premixes and minor ingredients 
should be added, and finally the re- 
maining major ingredients may be 
added. 

Mr. Carlson reported that conclu- 
sions from ribbon blender horsepower 
tests to date include: (1) Horsepower 
for mixing dry feeds weighing up to 
40 Ib. per cu. ft. will vary from 3% 
to 12 hp. per ton, depending on 
formulation. (2) When up to 5% mo- 
lasses is added, the requirement will 
vary from 8% to 29 h.p. per ton of 
feed in the mixer, depending on form- 
ulation. (3) The rotor ribbon angle 
and design are extremely important 
for minimum power requirements and 
top efficiency. 


DROP BOTTOM HORIZONTAL 
BATCH MIXERS —A drop bottom 
mixer is basically the same batch 
mixer that has been used for many 
years, but with the added drop bot- 
tom feature designed into it and 
made an integral part of the unit, 
explained Vernon Hayes, president of 
Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co., 
Ft. Worth. The drop bottom consists 
of a door or doors that form the bot- 
tom portion of the mixer. 

The unit works well in both semi- 
and fully-automatic batching  sys- 
tems, basically because of its positive 
rapid discharge feature, said Mr. 
Hayes. The fullest efficiency can be 
used in the fully automatic system. 

A bin, holding a minimum of one 
batch, must be installed directly be- 
low the mixer and should be pur- 
chased with the mixer as part of an 
integral unit. 

Mr. Hayes pointed out that the 
“complete discharge of this unit gives 
full assurance that there will not be 
any contamination problems from 
material that could be left in a nor- 
mal mixer.” 

In showing pictures of the unit, he 
noted that there is a breather pipe 
from the lower catch hopper back to 
the top of the mixer. This is to dis- 
charge displaced air and also to re- 
duce air turbulence in the discharge 
cycle. 

The discharge period is as fast as 
10 seconds, for opening, discharging 
and closing the doors. Mr. Hayes said 
he preferred a pneumatic system for 
actuating the drop bottom mechan- 
ism. 


CONTINUOUS MIXERS — “Al- 
though the batch unit is on most of 
today’s drawing boards, we must re- 
member that the feeder line continu- 
ous mix unit is, and will continue to 
be, the producer of a tremendous 
tonnage of the feed sold across the 
country,” said Charles C. Ward, su- 
perintendent for the Ralston Purina 
Co. at Kansas City. “There will be 
feeder plants built, and existing ones 
modernized; and they will produce a 
high quality product very efficiently.” 

However, he added, certain prob- 
lems will have to be solved—such as 
feeders that are simple but have a 
wide range; quick run change facili- 
ties; liquid application, ete. 

The mixers most commonly used 
are the cut-and-fold screw flight cun- 
veyor, the duplex paddle mixer and 
the high speed blender. 

Commenting on cut-and-fold flight 
conveyors, Mr. Ward said he is sure 
that a long (20 ft.) travel is not es- 


sential to accomplish good distribu- 
tion. Twice as much horsepower will 
be required as on a conventional 
screw conveyor. Speed should be 
about 15 to 20% under a regular 
screw conveyor. 

Duplex mixers, he said, are good 
general purpose units. He called high 
speed blenders more of a specialty 
unit for beating larger percentages of 
liquid, particularly molasses, into a 
dry mix. They are used in addition to 
the cut-and-fold conveyor mixer on a 
feeder line, or to the batch mixer in 
a regular batch unit. Horsepower re- 
quirement is generally 1 h.p. per hour 
per ton required. Liquid application 
is best accomplished in the duplex or 
high speed mixer. 

Regarding micro-ingredients in 
feeder lines, he said these materials 
should be introduced at the last pos- 
sible moment before mixing, meaning 
that the feeders should be located as 
far downstream in the feeder line as 
possible. The problem of most im- 
portance is not getting the materials 
mixed, but rather just to the mixer. 


SUPER HIGH SPEED CONTINU- 
OUS MIXING —THE “TURBULIZ- 
ER” — “Continuous intimate disper- 
sion and mixing of solid/solid formu- 
las or liquid/solid formulas is now 
possible without agglomerates or 
balling,” reported R. W. Fredrikson, 
general sales manager, Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. “A single oper- 
ation will blend dry solids, or liquids 
into solids, uniformly and with no 
further processing required. The mix- 
ing principle is a combined turbulent, 
shear and impact action. This com- 
bined mixing action has been labeled 
‘turbulizing’ and is synonymous with 
intimate mixing, blending and dis- 
persing on a continuous basis. 

“The Turbulizer, with paddles fit- 
ting closely to the shell but not con- 
tacting it, has exceptional dispersal 
characteristics for dry or semi-dry 
product applications. 

“This unit, although relatively new 
to the feed industry, has had fairly 
broad usage in food and chemical 
processing. It is characterized by a 
multiple-paddle single _ horizontal 
shaft operating at extremely high 
speeds within a machined tube. It is 
a continuous, intensive mixer with 
tangential inlet and discharge. Pitch 
adjustment of paddles permits con- 
trol of retention time of product.” 

The turbulizing action in solid/ 
solid mixing for the feed industry 
could be classified as “finishing,” Mr. 
Fredrikson said. This operation would 
be the final process in the feed line. 
The greatest contribution in this area 
is in creating uniformity of blend and 
product. In addition, he said, in- 
creased dispersion is realized. He 
noted that the “very nature of the 
high speed unit guarantees more even 
distribution of vitamins or medica- 
ments.” 

Liquids, he continued, are actually 
driven into the feed by extreme high 
speed and close clearances. Normal 
problems with liquids were said to 
be overcome. Work with the unit on 
infestation control and impact grind- 
ing also was reported. 


On average feeds, using rotor 
speeds in the 2200-2400 rpm. range, 
there has been a heat rise of 6 to 10° 
F. Mr. Fredrikson said it is known 
that dispersion is aceurately achieved, 
and it is felt that the heating is not 
sufficient to deteriorate any premix 
products. 


LIQUID HANDLING AS RELAT- 
ED TO MIXING—A detailed pre- 
sentation was made by Robert L. 
Stroup, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa., on liquid handling just 
prior to mixing, and on various types 
of mixers used for liquid addition. As 
part of the report, he described an 
automatic liquid control system said 
to assure accurate control, holding 
liquid percentages to within plus or 
minus 1% of the liquid flow rate. 

The double agitator continuous 
horizontal mixer, said Mr. Stroup, is 
used over the broadest range of ap- 
plications and is by far the most 
popular in high capacity mills. Where 
production requirements are more 


moderate and where compact instal- 
lation is required, the high speed 
single agitator continuous type mixer 
is in widest use. 

There are still many smal] manu- 
facturers who use the horizontal 
batch mixer for liquid mixing, he 
continued. Generally, the liquid per- 
centage is held to about 5%. With the 
vertical batch mixer, he said, restric- 
tions on percentage of liquid are as 
strict or more so than with the hori- 
zontal batch mixer. 

Mr. Stroup said that two types of 
units, the single head attrition mill 
and the hammer mill, have enjoyed 
good success in finishing operations 
after liquids have been added. Use of 
these units, he said, does not impair 
or reduce particle size—it only blends 
out the lumps. The single head attri- 
tion mill for this application is usual- 
ly equipped with spike tooth plates 
and is direct driven with an 1800 
rpm. motor. The hammer mill for this 
application is usually equipped with 
a 1 in. or larger screen or no screen 
at all; the number of hammers is 
about twice that used for standard 
grinding. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FEED PAR- 
TICLES DURING MIXING—Dr. W. 
H. Hastings of the milling industries 
department at Kansas State Univer- 
sity provided background information 
on the theory of mixing and on 
causes of particle segregation, and 
then he described the results of lab- 
oratory work at K-State on particle 
distribution. 

Summing up, he said that certain 
conclusions can be made from the 
study and from review of mixing in 
other industries: 

One is that particles of similar 
size and density can be mixed and 
conveyed in milling equipment with- 
out much danger of separation. 

Another is that the presence of 
liquid, oil, molasses, water or solubles 
of some kind aids in preventing sepa- 
ration of particles which are of ex- 
treme physical properties. 

However, it seems advisable to 
avoid extremes in materials, if pos- 
sible. Premix the first time in equip- 
ment which does not aggravate sepa- 
ration because of differences in physi- 
cal properties. 

And, last, keep studying results in 
terms of recovery of micro-ingredi- 
ents, for there is no status quo in 
feed materials. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. contributed 
to support of the research through 
the Sprout-Waldron Foundation. 


Sale of J&O Grain 
To ADM Reported 


MINNEAPOLIS—Purchase of J&O 
Grain Co., one of Minneapolis’ oldest 
grain commission firms, by Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. has been an- 
nounced by John H. Daniels, ADM 
president, and Wallace Olson, J&O 
president. 

J&O will be a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of ADM and will retain its 
separate identity. No changes in J&O 
personnel are contemplated. Wallace 
and Gordon Olson will continue as 
president and vice president respec- 
tively. The general trading policies of 
J&O’s commission and merchandising 
operations will remain unchanged. 

J&O, founded in the 1880's, has 
terminal grain merchandising offices 
in Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn.; 
Chicago; Sioux City and Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, and branch offices in Fargo 
and Grand Forks, N.D.; Montevideo 
and St. James, Minn., and Algona, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Daniels said J&O’s grain pro- 
curement facilities will supplement 
and broaden ADM’s own grain mer- 
chandising operations. 


SALESMAN DIES 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Alden 
Emerson Crowe, a salesman for Cos- 
by-Hodges Milling Co., died recently 
in a local hospital after a brief ill- 
ness. He was 46. 
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were repeated in one form or another 
several times during the 82nd annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers & Feed Dealers Assn., held at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Sept. 21-23. 

The steadily declining number of 
farms—and therefore, customers — 
will serve to increase competition 
among feed millers and dealers. Prod- 
uct quality, being comparable in most 
instances, will cause the customers 
to be influenced more by the services 
that come with—or do not come with 
—purchase of the product. 

Dr. Frederick A. Hughes, a mem- 
ber of the farm management group 
in Pennsylvania State University’s 
extension service, pointed out in his 
address, “The Economic Structure of 
Your Customer in the Sixties,” that 
about 40% of the farms “will be able 
to stay in business because of the in- 
creasing competition in agriculture.” 

He said that of the farms that re- 
main in business, the majority of 
them would be “specialty” farms. He 
added that the decline in the number 
of diversified farms would be brought 
about by the farmers’ lack of man- 
agement ability in several fields. 


Family Farm 


Dr. Hughes made some encourag- 
ing observations regarding the future 
of the family farm, an institution 
which many professional politicians 
gloomilyv predict is passing from the 
scene. Dr. Hughes was outright op- 
timistic about the family farm. He 
said that family farms are going to 
be the foundation of our agricultural 
industry and he detailed three rea- 
sons for his prediction: capital in- 
vestment required, management abil- 
ity required and labor requirements. 

The farm economist pointed out 
that during the past 20 years, the 
capital requirements to operate a 
farm have increased from about $18.- 
000 on an average to between $55.000 
and $60.000. That increase in capital 
needed, he believes, will be a limiting 
factor. Availability of labor and the 
constant threat of unionization in ag- 
ricultural labor is another factor 
working in favor of the family farm, 
Dr. Hughes said. , 

With regard to management abili- 
ty, Dr. Hughes said that he sees a 
lot of merit in the trend toward spe- 
cialization. A good livestock farmer 
may not be a good crop farmer; he 
pointed out. So, why not encourage 
each farmer to make the best use of 
his particular talents and abilities? 

It was Dr. Hughes’ conclusion that 
of the three factors limiting the size 
of the farm operation, capital require- 
ments are the most important, mainly 
because as the operation grows and 
expands, so does the inherent risk and 
uncertainty. His final advice to the 
feed manufacturers was this: “You've 
got to help these farmers stay in busi- 
ness if you want to keep them as cus- 
tomers.” 


Legislation 

Miles Horst, a special assistant to 
the US. secretary of agriculture, said 
in his address that the biggest chal- 
lenge facing agriculture is jin per- 
suading the members of Congress to 
“get their heads together and enact 
legislation that would bring about a 
workable farm program.” 

Mr. Horst, whose association with 
Ezra Taft Benson in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was preceded by 
about 30 years’ work in the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture, said 
that agriculture and partisan politics 
do not mix. . . that agriculture is not 
partisan politics. He said that the 
thinking of the members of Congress 
varies, depending upon whether their 
constituents are in urban or rural 
areas, etc. The country, he said, has 
got to decide which way it is going 
in agriculture. He said that during 
the past 10-15 years, agricultural pro- 
duction has become more efficient and 
that increased efficiency has more 
than replaced the production lost 


through retirement of tillable acre- 
age. The troublesome area in agri- 
culture is the surpluses of price-sup- 
ported grains. 

The poultry industry has set the 
pace for agriculture generally, in the 
opinion of Dr. Arthur J. Maw, head 
of the poultry department at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Dr. Maw pre- 
sented data to show the production 
efficiency of the poultry industry. 


Feed Formulation 


The job of formulating the right 
poultry feed, Dr. Maw said, “should 
be left to the feed manufacturer.” 
Not all poultry producers are tech- 
nically qualified or able to undertake 
feed formulation, he added. 

Marketing is the No. 1 problem of 
the poultry industry at this time, Dr. 
Maw stated. He said that the in- 
dustry must develop new uses for its 
products, new ways to prepare poul- 
try products for the table and find 
ways to simplify preparation. 

At the conclusion of his address, 
Dr. Maw told the assembled feed 
manufacturers that the poultry in- 
dustry “isn’t getting the young men 
it needs to grow” and he asked the 
feed men to encourage young men in 
their respective communities to give 
consideration to job opportunities in 
agriculture. 

A guided tour of the Ralston Puri- 
na Co. plant at nearby Camp Hill, 
Pa., was offered to the members and 
their wives. The majority of the feed 
men took the “postman’s holiday” by 
going on the tour. 

Officers Elected 

The association’s annual business 
session was held immediately follow- 
ing a group breakfast Sept. 22. Rob- 
ert I. Aten, D. D. Fritch Milling Co., 
Macungie, Pa., immediate past presi- 
dent, was chairman of a nominating 
committee which presented the fol- 
lowing candidates: 

President, L. D. Ritchey, Curry 
Supply Co., Curryville, Pa.; first vice 
president, Robert B. Graybill, Miller 
& Bushong, Inc., Rohrerstown, Pa.; 
second vice president, C. G. Pritts, 
Pritts Feed & Supply Co., Smithton, 
Pa.; third vice president, F. Clay Erd- 
ley, Big Valley Feed & Grain Co., 
Belleville, Pa., and treasurer, John L. 
Zug, John L. Zug & Son, Inc., Rich- 
land, Pa. There were no additional 
nominations from the floor and the 
candidates as nominated by the com- 
mittee were declared elected unani- 
mously. 

Donald W. Parke, who is complet- 
ing his first year as executive secre- 
tary of the association, was reap- 
pointed to that position. Orville E. 
Hauck, president of the association, 
complimented Mr. Parke before the 
assembled members for the “splendid 
job you and your office are doing.” 

Mr. Hauck reported an increase in 
membership of the association during 
the year. There now are 333 active 
members and 113 associate members. 

The 1961 convention will be held at 
Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa., Sept. 
27-29. 

Dwight E. Younkin, livestock ex- 
tension specialist with Pennsylvania 
State University, was quite optimis- 
tic in his belief that swine production 
offered Pennsylvania farmers good 
profit possibilities. 

He said that swine production is 
an enterprise suitable for a number 
of the smaller farms. In background- 
ing his contention for an expansion in 
swine enterprises, Mr. Younkin said 
that currently Pennsylvania packers 
slaughter about 2,000,000 hogs an- 
nually, and only one-half that num- 
ber are “native” hogs. In addition to 
the Pennsylvania hog slaughter, food 
stores “import” about 2% million car- 
casses annually. 

Mr. Younkin said that “the day of 
a two-brood-sow swine project” is 
gone. His recommendation for a ma- 
jor enterprise in pig production was 
from 40 to 60 brood sows. This size 


| herd will take all of one man’s time 
| and will yield the highest labor effi- 
ciency, he said. A sow herd of this | product marketing and promotion. 
size, he said, makes it possible for | 


the farmer to buy in volume and get 
favorable price considerations. 

Mr. Younkin reported that the ex- 
tension service of Pennsylvania State 
University has produced a handbook 
on swine production for the use of 
people working with farmers, and 
that copies of the handbook are 


available to the feed manufacturers | 
and others who are in a position to | 
render advice to farmers looking for | 


a major farm enterprise. 


The swine specialist said that the 


lack of a dependable source of feeder 


pigs is the one big drawback to ex- 
pansion of feeder projects in Penn- 
sylvania at this time. He said that, 


in order to be profitable, a pig feeder 
should have a minimum of 200 pigs 
on feed at any one time. There have 
been times, he said, when it has been 
difficult to find replacement pigs. 

He told the feed millers that expan- 
sion of swine production in Pennsyl- 
vania would create a market for at 
least 6,000 tons of hog concentrate 
annually. 

The final afternoon of the meeting 
was given over to four concurrent 
workshop sessions. 
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for moving the industry away from 
unsound, long-term booking arrange- 
ments with guarantees against price 
decline. 

Uniform Contract 

Mr. Miller reported that a sub- 
committee of the council’s sales ex- 
ecutives committee had been given 
the responsibility for drafting a uni- 
form sales contract as a companion 
to the feed merchandising plan. A 
suggested contract is under current 
consideration by AFMA’s board of di- 
rectors. (Feedstuffs, Sept. 24.) 

“I cannot over-emphasize the im- 
portance of the National Feed Mer- 
chandising Plan and the Uniform 
Sales Contract to our industry, both 
now and in the future,” Mr. Miller 
remarked. “It is essential that all 
AFMA member companies do every- 
thing possible to promote the plan 
in their own distributing areas by 
contacting local feed manufacturers 
and educating them as to the content 
and desirability of the plan. It is 
through this personal contact at the 
local level that we can best discuss 
the plan and point out how all com- 
petitors can benefit by following it.” 

Mr. Miller noted that members of 
the AFMA staff, board of directors 
and sales executives committee are 
available to help convince manufac- 
turers that adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the feed merchandising plan 
is beneficial to themselves and the 
industry as a whole. “In fact,” he 
said, “ they already have assisted in 
presenting the plan in some areas 
with apparent success.” 

Other Practices, Trends 

Mr. Miller touched on other prac- 
tices and trends of considerable im- 
portance to the future growth of the 
feed industry. 

He said the Sales Executives Coun- 
cil had devoted much attention to 
credit and financing, but “thus far 
we have reached no definite conclu- 
sions regarding feed company financ- 


| ing other than to recommend that 


| 


| and (3) 


| the problems which 


| all manufacturers use discretion be- 


fore adopting new finance programs.” 

Mr. Miller added, “I am sure we 
all have a keen awareness of the pit- 
falls that lie in basing feed sales on 
wild finance programs instead of or 
as a substitute for a sound sales pro- 
gram.” 

Other subjects being discussed by 
the council include: (1) The trend 
toward more on-the-farm mixing and 
the accompanying increase in the 
manufacture of super concentrates 
and premixes; (2) the rapid transi- 
tion to bulk distribution of feeds and 
accompany it, 
the many aspects of food 


Mr. Miller explained that the coun- 


FEEDSTUFFS, Oct. 1, 


CHAIRMAN REPORTS—Retiring 
chairman of the Sales Executives 
Council of American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Robert E. Miller, re- 
ports on his group’s activities at the 
second annual feed marketing semi- 
nar in Chicago, Sept. 21-22. Mr. Mill- 
er is director of marketing, the Bea- 
con Milling Co., a division of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Cayuga, N.Y. 


cil had found it desirable to concen- 
trate on one major issue at a time 
and touch only lightly on others. “By 
following this procedure we have 
been able to reach definite conclu- 
sions and take definite action as we 
proceed,” he said. 


Success Despite Problems 

Feed company closings, production 
curtailments and sell-outs seen during 
the past year would be extremely dis- 
couraging, Mr. Miller commented, if 
it weren't for some signs of bright- 
ness on the horizon. Despite problems, 
many companies are expanding facil- 
ities and areas of distribution through 
the successful combination of men, 
management teamwork and an effec- 
tive marketing program. 

“The proper selection, training, mo- 
tivation and evaluation of men will 
always be one of the most important 
| phases of marketing management’s 
work,” he said. “As farms become 
fewer and as the number of college 
graduates in agriculture decrease, our 
| task of adding the right men to our 
companies will become increasingly 
more difficult. Salary alone will not 
attract them. Security will be a ma- 
jor consideration. But most will be 
looking for positions with a company 
that can show a good future, that has 
a firm grasp on the tiller and is work- 
ing on a program of planned growth. 

“No company can succeed unless 
its management team is functioning 
in complete harmony. Far too often 
personal feelings and personal goals 
are not in accord with company goals. 
In such situations the internal prob- 
lem may actually receive more atten- 
tion than the over-all company ob- 
jective, thereby actually defeating the 
very purpose for the company’s exist- 
ence. Top company management can- 
not put up with a lack of harmony 
among its people for very long with- 
out taking action to correct the situ- 
ation. Such action usually means the 


loss of a job for someone. It is your . 
| responsibility to build teamwork with 


your fellow company executives. Sell- 
ing, sound sincere selling, begins right 
in the office. 

“The many parts that make for a 
successful whole marketing program 
are too numerous to discuss at this 
time. We also know that what is 
right for one company may not apply 
in another. The development of the 
marketing program should include: 
(1) A sound sales training program, 
(2) a well developed market research 
program, (3) a well thought out ad- 
vertising and sales promotion pro- 
gram designed to stress the corporate 
image to its fullest, (4) a good sales 
incentive plan based on profit—not 
on tons, (5) a marketing plan that 
projects at least five years into the 
future, (6) a careful plan for con- 
tinuous improvement of feed distribu- 
tion, and (7) development of an end 
product marketing program.” 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Denver: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 21¢ Ib 
Beston: Demand siow; supply 
400° D, 3,000 A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 
19¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 17%¢; 300 D, 1,500 2 


16¢; 300 750 A id4¢; 76 D, 750 A 
Chieago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oi! with 


10,000 unite vitamin A per grom, T@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Lv, packed 
in 65 gal. drums, fob Chieago, drums 
included 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A ib.; 300 D, 2.250 A 
Ih.; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 
15%¢ Ib. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 


higher; suppl ample dehydrated, 17% 
protein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin 
A 


47 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 160,000 
vitamin A $50 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dehydrated meal, sacked $52 
bulk pellets $47 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply good; 15 protein suncured $49, 150,- 
600 A unit dehydrated, both delivered truck 
loads, sacked 
Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; dehydrated meal, 17% pro- 
tein, 100,000 A $51; dehydrated pellet meal, 
17% protein, 100,000 A $52@654; suncured 
meal, 15% protein $45@46; suncured crum- 
bles, 15% protein $47@48 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
17% dehydrated $53.50. 

Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 
dehydrated, 17%, bulk $54; suncured, 13%, 
sacked $49 

Minneapolis: No change in demand or 
price 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A _ units, 
reground pellets steady at $17; oiled re 
ground pellets steady at $49 

Kansas City: Demand siow; trend steady 


to stronger; supply adequate; 17% dehy 
lrated alfaifa, 100,000 A on arrival, pellets 
$40@42, reground pellets $44; 18% dehy- 
drated alfaifa, 125,000 A on arrival, pel- 


lets $4245, reground pellets £46; 20% de- 
hyérated alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, pel- 
lets $45@50, reground pellets $46@51; sun- 
cured alfalfa, demand slow, supplies scarce, 
13% pellets $36@37 bulk, No. 1 \-in, $38.50 
sacked 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A 
units, bulk pellets $41, sacked meal $46, 
Omaha basis. 

Chicago: Demand stepped up; trend high- 
er; supply light; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
100,000 units vitamin A $46. 

Portiand: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply vlentiful; $44@68.90, sacked. 

Baffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady to lower; supply adequate; $56, 
sacked, Boston 

St. Louis: Demand siow; trend firm; sup- 
ply short; suncured, 13% fine, sacked $47; 
dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A pellets, demand 
slow, trend steady, supply ample, bulk 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; light offerings; 
sacked: dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $52@ 
53, truck or rail; suncured 13% \-in 
grind No. 1 $47@48 truck; 15% fine ground 
dry $650, with 2% fat added $52, rail or 
truck. 

ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
tallow 5%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 44 ¢ Ib. 

Ogden: Supply good; $5.60 ewt 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
pie; bleachable fancy 6¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
Ib 

St. Paul: Demand fair; supply ample: 
trend downward; bleachable fancy off %¢ 
from last week to 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. produc- 
er’s plant 

Chieago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply moderate; tank truck or carlots, fancy 
bleachable tallow $5.75 cwt., yellow grease 
$5 cwt 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply good; bleachable white 6¢ Ib.; white 
tallow 64%¢ Ib., yellow grease 5%¢ Ib., all 
In tanks 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime stabilized tallow 
5%¢ Ib 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
efent prime tallow, tank cars 5%¢ Ib.; 
drums 7¢ Ib.; f.ob. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 
ply good; Ib.. f.0.b. Alabama and Geor- 
gia processing plants 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; sup- 
ply limited; 5% ¢ Ib., f.o0b 


BARLEY FEED 


Denver: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $2.05 bulk, $2.25 sacked 

Seattle: Demand and supply good: trend 
firm; $45, truck lots 

Ogden: Supply good; rolled $45@46, whole 
barley $40@41 

Leos Angeles: Demand slow: trend steady: 
supply small but adequate; standard rolled 
$3 cwt., standard ground $3 cwt., both 
sacked. 
P Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
41.50 

Beston: Demand siow; supply tight; Octo- 
ber shipment, sacked $47 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $58, ground $57 

Baltimore: Demand slow: trend easier; 
eupply adequate; $4450, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply ample; $34, sacked. 


NOTE: Quotations on feed 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
| delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Pittsburgh: Carlots 
ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 


ton lots 11%¢ Ib., 
New York: Carlots 9%¢ 


5 ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; 
f.o.b. New Jersey. 


i mand 


Los Angeles: Demand and supply limited; 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


Portland: Demand good; 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 


New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Demand and trend steady; 
sacked, ex-warehouse. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; Angeles: Demand slow; 


in hopper cars $7.54; 
granular grind $1 


bulk, hopper $10; 
delivered Minneapolis. 


Boston: ‘s110. and supply light; 
110 


Demand and supply steady; 


50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply ade- 


Demand and supply light; 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 


; 600 D, 2,250 A 18%¢: 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


CONDENSED FISH 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
54 Demand and trend steady; 
Ib. 


Demand and trend steady; 
3¢ Ib., West Coast. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; 

CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 

(All quotations for all citfes are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 


Minneapolis: Feed $41.60, non $66.60. 
Atlanta: Feed $45, meal $70 

Feed $43.60, meal 60. 
Feed $46.50, meal 


Denver: Feed $45.20, meal $70.20. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $43.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $40.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Feed $42.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $44.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $46.10, meal $71.10. 
$45.50, meal $70.50. 
Philadelphia: Feed $45.70, $70.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $60 


$43 bulk, $52 sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Demand and trend steady; 


less than ton lots; 


ton lots 11%¢ Ib.; 
; trend steady; sup- 
COTTONSEED MEAL. 


cked. 
Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 


Demand slow; supply fair; 

Denver: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $59. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
41% old process $69, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 41% $64@68. 

Boston: Demand light; supply adequate; 
$74@75, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend 
weaker; supply ample; $52@53. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $52; new process, 41% solvent $49.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $67, f.o.b. car Seattle. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 41% $59, 44% $62. 

St. Leais: Demand slow; trend easy; 
suppay ample; solvent $54. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $74, sacked, 
Boston. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply reasonable; new or old process $61.50, 
sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $67, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; Memphis basis, hydraulic $54. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; 41% old process $53@ 
53.50; solvent process $50@50.50, Memphis. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; supply 
ample; 41% solvent $58.70, delivered Omaha. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 41% old process $61, f.o.b. mills Ft. 
Worth; carlots, solvent, 2% fat added 
$56.50 October, $57.50 October-November- 
December, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 
additional; hulls $19. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 41% $56, Georgia-South 
Carolina, $57 North Carolina, $52 Missis- 
sippi-Tennessee, f.o.b. producing mills. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$46.50 sacked, $43.50 bulk, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

: Demand fair; supply ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 
000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.o.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
.14% $57.07, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 ib. multiwall bags; 71.35 
bulk. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $93.50, delivered for prod- 
uct carrying a minimum of 18% phos- 
phorus, 31.5% calcium and a maximum of 
0.1% fluorine; $92, dock for minimum of 10 
ton lots. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96 bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $386 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, 
per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Tll., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
ecarload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, 
Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk 
earloads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 
tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
ecarload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum flucrine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked in 100 
lb. multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 


ty. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.50, delivered. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
dark $63. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $60. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; none 
available; $69 delivered truck lots, sacked. 

: Demand active; supply nil; Octo- 

ber shipment $61, nominal. 
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Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | 
| 
| ply ample; 2 . Carlots, sacked; 
| 9% @12%¢ Ib, 
: Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton Iots, 
| 
trend steady; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. lots; 4% ¢ Ib., 
500 Ib. lots; bo barrels 
Milwaukee: Demand limited; supply am- | 
ple; trend unchanged; feed barley 82¢ bu. - - 
| $5 cwt., drums. 
barle 35 @ 35. sac 
trend Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
=" to lower; supply tight; $43.50@ Boston: Demand and supply steady: 
4%¢ Ib. 
y light; $4.25 ecwt., in paper drums. 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- | “VRP sh 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less then car- 
| lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- Se 
| lots $40. 
Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; (All prices net, sacked, including 
: supply ample; $24.50, warehouse. freight) 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample: ; 
trend steady; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) : 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
$16.50 and net $16.25. $5.50. 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; | Seattle: 
supply good; $70@75, sacked. - 
Cincinnati: trend steady; 
BLOOD MEAL supply adequate $7@7.50 ewt. 
trend steady; 
supply adequate; $6 a unit of ammonia, supply adequate; flour 0.15, 20 ton cars; 
sacked meal $11.15, 20-ton cars; both sacked. 
Ogden: Supply good; $82.50. Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; ; 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; | “’PPly, ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 
$5.40 a unit of ammonia, sacked, bags $9.54; bulk, Po 
Omaha: Demand and supply fair; trend bulk, in boxcars $8 
improving; 80% $85, sacked, Omaha. premium. re 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags ‘ : 
supply good; $70@75, sacked bas J ulk, boxcar 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; se grind $1 
supply fair; 80% protein $115, sacked. R 
Portiand: Demand fair; supply ample; CHARCOAI 
trend unchanged; $110, sacked. 
‘ granu- 
. BONE MEAL (STEAMED) la 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; t anged; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
t supply good; $95, sacked, Cincinnati. tex — less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- — > 
; ply Mmited; $92, sacked, f.0.b. car Seattle. — Arr isco: Demand steady; supply ‘ 
Denver: Demand normal; trend steady; "Che, Sacked. 
supply ample; $110, Denver. ~ es Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- py flr) 
- er; supply very limited; imported $80.75, pe 
is oan hie cada Demand good; supply am- quate; trend steady; copra cake $63, Octo- 
; $75, ber 
trend 
PR. 7 Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
: Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; oy ae: solvent type $75, sacked, f.o.b. 
supply light; $80@865, sacked. ¥ : D 
Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; ont a rancisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
trend unchanged: $97@97.50. ple; solvent $61.50; expeller $70. . 
Me Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; E 
ply fair; $80.50, sacked. trend unchanged; $71.60. 
$100, sacked, f.0.t Ft. Worth, local manu- Bosto 
Cincinn 
$ | 
= 
| supp steady; 
Boston: Det 
| $52 ul; 
| pl i 
| std 
— 
supply short; $42. 
Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply light; $42@42.50 
4 ee Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; $50, sacked Ch 
oy 
supply limited; 
Ft. Werth: Demand fair supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $49.90, October. x 
Denver: Demand light; trend steady; : 
~ supply ample; 9¢ Ib 
Les 
supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 11¢ 
Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ 
| all sacked CORN OTL MEAL 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
lb supply adequate: $41. 
Cincinnati: Carlotse 11¢ Ib 5 ton lots Louisville: Demand dul! tren steady; 
Ib 
Seattle 
| ply an | 
10¢ Ib., sacked, $58.60. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand good; 
higher; supply fair to poor; 

Louisville: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply limited; production light; bourbon 
grains: light $55, dark $57, solubles $73, 
all sacked. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Ogden: Supply good; $41@46. 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 


trend steady to 


$63, Boston. 


supply adequate; $45.40@45.50 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
limited; $52, sacked, delivered carlots. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $75, f.0.b 

Boston: Demand active; supply scarce; 
$57.50, nominal, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 


$41.30 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; §58, sacked, delivered October, 
néw crop 

Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 


Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply limited; old crop plain $74.50, mo 
lasses $71; new crop: plain and molasses 
$52.50 

Portiand: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend unchanged; $51.60, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Offerings temporarily with- 
drawn. 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Boston: Demand light; supply short; 

14¢ Ib. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13% @13%¢ Ib., sacked 
Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $12.85 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; medium acid $11.25@11.75 cwt., 
sweet cream $11.25@11.75 cwt., both sacked 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $12 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply normal; $12@12.50 cwt., sacked. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 


supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon pulp 
$41 

Boston: Demand slow; supply tight; 
$47.50, nominal, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$48, sacked. 

Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
$47.50@52, sacked; meal $40@42.50, sacked; 
both f.o.b. Florida processing plants 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt 

Boston Demand good; supply scarce; 
12%¢ Ib 

Ogden: Supply good; $15.15 cwt., drum 

Los Angeles: Demand and supply limited; 
trend steady; 15¢ Ib., less than ton lots; 
14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $13.85 cwt. 


trend firm; sup- 
sacked. 


Louisville: Demand slow; 
ply ample; $12@12.50 cwt., 


Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; $11.25@11.75 ewt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Good demand continues; 
price steady at 12%¢ Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply limited; 
$13 cwt 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply short; 12¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13¢ Ib. 

DRIED WHEY 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
cwt Le.l.; both sacked 

Ogden: Supply ample; $6.90 cwt., sacked 


Denver: Demand weak; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5.75, delivered truck. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.25 cwt. 

Boston: Demand and supply good; 5%¢ Ib 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
sacked. 

No change from last week; 
demand ; supply ample; $5.45 ewt 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reguler or partially de- 
lactosed $4.75 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.75 cwt., sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $5.95 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $5.95@6 cwt., sacked. 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
ample; 5 cwt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade 
quate; carlots, standard $5.50, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots $5.75, f.0.b 
warehouse Ft. Worth. 

FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1 a unit of protein, 
sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; $69, 


nominal. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light: 


85%-87% protein $70, sacked, f.o.b. trucks 
north Texas plants. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample: $70, f.o.b. Alabama and 


Georgia processing plants 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply am- 


ple; $70, f.0.b, 
FISH MEAL 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
menhaden, 60% $90, sacked; red fish, 57% 


$85, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $108. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm: sup- 
ply good: $1.65 a unit protein, ex-dock, 
Seattle, sacked (Alaskan production) 

Denver: Demand and supply fair; $1.54 
a protein unit, f.0.b. West Coast 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady 
supply light; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.55 a unit, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good: 65% $105@108. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.50 a unit of protein. 


Atlanta: Demand and supply good; trend 


steady; 60% metihaden $90@93, sacked, 
f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply good; trend 


steady to higher; sacked: menhaden, East 
Coast $90@93, Gulf $90@95; menhaden 
scraps, East Coast $86@89, Gulf $86@91; 
Canedian herring meal $1.55 a unit of 
protein, 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample 
trend steady to slightly lower; West Coast 
60 blended down $1 from last week to 
$117, sacked, delivered; Alaskan herring 
steady at $1.52 a unit, f.0.b. West Coast, 
subject to production. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein menhaden $103 
bulk, $108 sacked. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend improving: 


supply plentiful; 40% menhaden $110, f.o.b 
Omaha. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 


ply light; $110, sacked. 

Milwaukée: Demand fair; supply good; 
trend unchanged; 60% $115, sacked, Chi- 
cago basis. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply moder- 
ate; trend unchanged; imported Peruvian 


herring $1.50 a protein unit, sacked. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply of Peru- 
vian limited, menhaden sufficient; sacked: 
65% protein Peruvian $94.50, October; 60% 


protein menhaden $102, delivered Ft. Worth. 


HAY 
Ogden: Supply good; $22 in the field; $25 
the barn. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply moderate; U.S. No. $32@34; U.S. 
No. 2 leafy $29.50@31; U. No, 2 green 
$31@32; U.S. No. 2 $27@28 

Cincinnati: Demand good; 
supply very scarce; No. 1 timothy $30; 
No. 2 timothy No. 1 red clover $32; 
clover mixed with straw $25, 

Wichita: Demand fair for prairie, good 
for alfalfa; supply sufficient; prairie $21@ 
23, alfalfa $22@25, baled 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; alfalfa U.S. No. 2 green $34, 
lelivered truck lots, baled. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$24.50 @25.50. 

Boston: Demand slow: 
No. 2 timothy $40@43. 
Louisville: Demand 
supply good; new hay 
and nearby hay, any variety, No, 1 
30, No. 2 $26@28, straw $18@20. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for 
practically nil for others: supply 
cient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa 
12; No. 2 $38@40; No. 2 prairie, 
$30@32; No, 2 Johnson, nominal 
delivered Texas common points. 
Portland: Demand slow: trend 
supply plentiful; $32@34, baled, 

Seattte. 


in 


1 
8, 
trend steady; 


97: 


supply fair; 


supply adequate; 


slow; trend 
taking over; 


easy; 
local 


$28@ 


alfalfa, 
suffi- 
$40@ 
nominal 
$28 @30, 


steady; 
Portiand- 


HOMINY FEED 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate: $42.50 
Memphis: Demand poor: trend steady; 
supply ample; white $41.20, yellow $41 26, 
Seattle: Demand fair: trend steady; none 
available; $54, delivered carlots. _ 
Boston: Demand fair: supply adequate 
$50 @50.50. 
St. Louis: Demand slow: trend steady: 
supply ample; yellow $38.50. : 
Buffalo: Demand fair: trend steady to 
higher; supply fair to poor; $50.50 Boston 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 


trend unchanged; $45 sacked, $41 bulk, both 
Chicago basis, 
Kens City: Demand fair; trend firm to 


Stronger; supply tight; yellow $33.50@34 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady: 
supply light; $47.50, sacked. F 
Chicago: Demand good: trend higher; 
supply adequate; $40.50 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Boston: Demand slow: supply limited 
$68.50. 

Wichita: Demand fair: supply ample; 
34° $78, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 34% protein (Montana) $85, de- 
livered carloads, sacked 


Los Angeles: Demand light: trend steady; 
supply adequate; local production, 31% pro 
tein $73, old crop. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light: 
34° $68. 

Denver: 
ampte; 
Ciicinnati: 
supply adequate; 


Demand 
$68.80, 

Demand 

new 


slow; trend steady: 

sacked, Denver. 

slow; trend steady 
process 52; old 


supply 


process $58; Minneapolis 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple: $69.50. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend easy: sup 
ply ample; 34% solvent $55.80: 32% old 
process $62.80, Omaha basis 

Chicago: Demand fair trend firm to 
easier supply ample Minneapolis basis: 
solvent $50, expeller $56.50 


Minneapolis: Demand continues slow, 34% 


solvent about $1 cheaper than week ago 
at $49.50; 329% expeller steady to 50¢ low- 
er at $56.50@57. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak- 
er supply fair; expeller $66.50, solvent 
$50.50, both Chicago basis 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong: 
supply light; old process $75, steady: new 
process $70, up $1. 


Kensas City: Demand slow; trend steadv 


supply ample: solvent process $50@650.50 
old process $56@56.50, Minneapolis. 
Portiand: Demand slow trend lower 
supply adequate; $81.25, sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow: supply suffi 
cient 34% protein, solvent $66.50 immedi 
ate, $68 October. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand and trend fair; sup- 

ply ample; 65% $175, sacked, Omaha. 
MALT SPROUTS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate: No. 1 $42.60 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48 
sacked, nominal 

Milwaukee: Demand good: trend firm: 
supply limited; $35@35.50 bulk: uneven 
weights $40, even weights $43. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher: 
supply fair; No. 2 $26.50. 

MEAT AND BONE MEAT. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $1 

a protein unit; converted 50% $62.50. 


Los Angeles: Demand cood: trend steady 


supply light; 50% protein $1.40 a unit 
Denver: Demand fal trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $63 bulk, $ 50 sacked 
Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$71, Cincinnati. 


Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.45 a unit protein, ex- 
processing plant 

Wichits Demand fair; supply sufficient 
50 $80, sacked, f.o.b. plant 

Ogden: Supply good 0 protein $75 
mn 100 Ib. bags. 

Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $1.40 a unit of protein 

Omaha: Demand and upply good; trend 
strong 75 

Louisville: Demand dull trend steady; 
upply good; §70@75, sacked 

Chicago: Demand quiet trend steady 
supply fair 50° proteir 7.50, sacked 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 50 $70 

Portland: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply moderate $67.50. sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand ckening; supply 
sufficient; meat and bon 50 $69 bulk 
72 sacked, f.o.b. Ft 

St. Paul: Down ab ym last week 
to $72@75: demand quiet: s ies ample 

Buffalo: Demand fair; supply light; trend 
barely steady; 60 meat scraps $70 bulk 
$75 sacked 

St Louis Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $67.50 

MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Supplies plentiful: demand 


up for indefinite reasons price trend 
stronger than early in wee bran up $1 
from week sacked;. mid 
dlings up sacked; red dog 
steady at $43 

Kansas Ci fair; trend firm 
supply tight: $31.50@32, shorts 
$31.50@32; bull bran $27.50@28, shorts 
$28.50@29, middlings $28@28.50 

Chicage: Coincids reopening 
of Buffalo mills, ea for mill- 
feeds which had been temporarily diverted 
to this market, went Buffalo and 
the result was a droy it $3 ton on 
both bran and middling t since then 
about one third of tl has been 
erased, leaving about $2 ton net 
for the week - 
midds. $33, 

t. Worth i 
cient bran t 
shorts, bulk 4‘ 
$ deliver 


Demand fair 


WwW ichita: 


Sept. 2 basis Kansas t ra 
31.75, shorts $31.25@31.75, sacked both 
bran and shorts dt i $2.50, compared 
with the preces 

Omaha: Dema end easy; sup 
ply ample; sa I 331.50 sacked 
gray shorts $3 tandard midds 
$29.50, all Oma 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend very weak; 
supply good, off ngs |} y: bran $ 
mixed feed $43.10, shorts $44.10, all sa 

Memphis: Demand p trend weak 
supply ample wheat brar $35.70 gray 
shorts $35.70, standard ids 

St. Louis: Demand fa t 
ply ample sacked, bran $ 
bulk, bran $32.50, middlings 

Cincinnati: Demand fair end higher 
supply adequate bran $40, middlings $41 

Buffalo: Considered this time 
of year, compared with other t n 
$5 spread between bulk and sacked bran 
and middlings and n | n 
50¢ premium over bran; br 
down $4.50 from asking 
ago and levels here now 
under western competitior 
tic bulk bran $33 
$8.50: bulk middlings $33.50@34, sacked 
$38.50@39; bulk red dog $43@44.50, sacked 
$48 @49.50 

Boston: Demand itious supply im 
yroved; bran $44, middlir $5 
Philadelphia: Demand trend un- 
settled supply fair t standard 
miads 43.50 red 

Supply ample; to’ Utah and Idaho 
red bran and mill 6 llings $41 
to Denver red brar and r run $43 
middlings $48 } ed bran and 
mill run $4 $48.50, f.o.t 
San Francis« \ 

Denver: Dem _ strong 

rts 50, bran 


er 
$3 

s De ir sup 
ply transit 
poi lots 

Portland: Demand fair; supp!y moderate 
trend unchanged; $36@37 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply falr 
milifeed $44, red t $47 

Los Angeles: Demand mited; trend east 
er; supply ample; st andard mill run $43.50 
@44.60, red bran $46@46.50 , 

MINERAL FEED 

Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus “$92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 eacl 

Portland: De« supply adequate 
trend unchang sackec 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply ade 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $70 

granules $106, bloc} 


mineral phosphorus 6% 
mineral 7% phosphorus 


$113: cattle-sheep 


granules $100, block $107 hog minera! 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87 phosphorus 
2% 77 (all in 60 Ib. paper bags) 

Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi 
all-purpose with iodine, 50 Ib blocks $9 
100 Ib. bags $92.60, f.0.b. pl 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; mixer-mineral $48, all-purpos< 
mineral $85: both ex-warehouse, sacked 

Ogden: Supply good $11 ton in 50 Ib 
blocks; $103 ton, grat r, 50 Ib. bags 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with dine $70, sacked 

MOLASSES 

Memphis: Demand fa trend steady 
supply ample blackstray 11% @12¢ l 
tank car f.0.b ams, and 50 
tor delivered k 

Kansas City: nd r; trend strong 
supply availat ‘ trap 11% @12%¢ 

f.o.b. New Orleans 

Louisville: Demand fair trend strong; 
supply normal; 12¢ gal., tank car lots, f.0.b 
Gulf ports. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair trend firm 
upply ample; blackstrap 11% ¢ gal., f.o.b 
New Orleans 

Ft. Worth: Den fair supply suffi 
cient: blackstrap 12%¢ gal f.o.b. Houston 
delivered Ft Worth truch $28.07 seller's 
market pri on date of shipment 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady 
supply adequate; 11%¢ ge New Orleans 

Seattle: Demand fair trend firm; sup 
ply good; $21.25, f.o.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
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ample; 11%¢ gal, New Orleans; $34.66 


ply 
ton, Denver. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 14¢ 
gal. in tank cars, 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend firmer; 


upply adequate; $22.50, f.0o.b. tank cars; 
22.75, f.0.b. tank trucks, 
San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$22.50, f.o.b. cars Richmond, Cal: 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
| ply limited; citrus $18@20, f.o.b. Florida 
| processing plants. 
j Minneapolis: No change from last week; 


blackstrap, in adequate supply, steady at 
$30, tank truck, delivered; beet $26; blend 
$28 
St. Louis: 
supply ample; 
Orleans, 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


trend steady; 
New 


Demand slow; 
12¢ gal, tank car, 


ply adequate; 14¢ gal., f.0.b. Albany. 
OAT PRODUCTS 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $24.25. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; no changes; reground $25.80, 
rolled $81.80, feeding $76.80, pulverized 


$57.30, crimped $64.30, all sacked. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend firm 
highe supply moderate; reground oat 
$15; No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal 
feeding rolled oats $74. 

Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
protein oat millfeed $42.20; re- 
sacked. 


to 
feed 


ground 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $45 
752.50 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
fair; oat feed $55, delivered truck lots, 38 
lb. or better, new crop. 

Los Angeles: Demand very slow; trend 
firmer; supply adequate; local production, 
pulverized $66, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
slow supply fair $48.50; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light $25; Canadian oat feed, 
demand slow, supply light $30.50, sacked, 
nominal 

Boston: Demand light; supply spotty; 
white pulverized $54.50; reground oat feed 

| $28.50; both sacked. 

| Minneapolis: Irregular market; reground 
oat feed steady at $22, sacked; feeding 

| rolled off $1 at $75, sacked; feeding oat- 

| meal steady at $64, sacked; pulverized up 

| $1 to $42.50, sacked; crimped down 50¢ to 

| $59, sacked. 

OYSTER SHELL 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 


paper $26.05. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
| supply good; in 80 Ib. paper sacks $23.45, 
in 50 Ib. paper sacks $23.70, in 25 Ib. paper 
sacks $25.95. 
Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $27@35, sacked. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered 
sacked 
| Cincinnati: 
|} supp adequate; 
bags $24.10; 25 
Los Angeles: 


sup- 
cariots, 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
80 Ib. bags $23.85; 50 Ib. 

Ib. bags $26.35. 

Demand steady; trend un- 

changed; supply ample; $15.40, sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 

ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked. 


GRAIN ROLLER COMPLETE 
WITH MOTOR 
only 99.99! 
CRIMPS, CRACKS UP TO 
5,000 LB. PER 
The , & 5 


For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA= 


MIXER” 


GREENULES 


BETTER DISPERSIONIS 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORMI 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS Inc. 


Fremont, Nebr. « Phone Park 1-7000 
Guntersville, Alaboma Phone JUstice 2-3156 


we're putting on 


WEIGHT 


3/10 lb. per year 
at 8 weeks 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


> 
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POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 


Demand good; supply suffi- 


Ft. Worth: 


client; 65% protein $79, nominal, sacked, 
f.o.b. north Texas plants 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.25 a unit of protein, 
sacked 

Baston: Demand fair; supply tight; $70, 


f.o.b. shipping point. 
SCREENINGS 


Chicago: Demand improved; trend higher; 
supply fair; ground grain $33.40; Canadi- 
an $25.90 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground, sacked $34, New York, 
lake and rail; unground, bulk $28.50, New 
York 

Cincinnati: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; unground grain screen 
ings $21@22 

Minneapolis: Canadian unchanged at $21, 
Duluth, both demand and supply low; do- 
mestics within unchanged ranges lights 
$8@12, mediums $13@20, heavies $21@30; 


15% flax screenings $35, $3 stronger than 
a week ago 
SOYBEAN OIL, MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend weak; 
$73.40 @73.90. 


supply ample 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $50, Decatur 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend easter; 
eupply adequate; $75.40 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 


supply good; $62.20, sacked 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend weaker; $50@52, Decatur 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; 44% solvent process $48.50 
@49, Decatur 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $56.50, delivered Omaha. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings suf- 
ficient: 44% $61.30, October-November-De- 
cember; 50% $66.80, October-November-De- 


cember. 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“Eor Feeds with a Future” 
Archer-Daniels-Mid'and Co. 
Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 @ Kansas City, Mo. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. co. 


eee in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What De You Need? 


NOW Is the Time to Order 
Your North Atlantic Fishmeal 


57% Redfish Meal 
60% Whitefish Meal 
60% Menhaden Fishmeal 


NEW ENGLANDER 
Fishmeal 


t Contains all values of fishmeal 
and entire original proportion of 
dried fish solubles. Available in 
all species. 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


177 Milk Se. Boston, Mass. 
Phone: HUbbard 2.1682 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


ply ample; 44% $63. 
Memphis: Demand poor; 

supply ample; prime 44% solvent $55, f.0.b. 

Memphis 
Cincinnati: 


Demand fair; trend lower: 


supply adequate; $51.50, Decatur. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $75, delivered carlots. 


en: Supply ample; 
ons: 50% protein $77@79. 
Demand steady: supp! e 
44% $50, 50% $654, both isi 

Denver: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 

44% $64, Denver. 

chita: Demand good: suppl 
44% $63, 50% $69, sacked; 14% $00. tox 
$66, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. . 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $74.90, 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; 44% $60.50, delivered. 

Minneapolis: New crop prospects better 
because of later frost than expected; 44% 
solvent off 50¢ at $48, Decatur; 50% 8ol- 
vent up 50¢@$1 to $54, Decatur. 

Chicago: Soybean meal one of the “sick- 
est’ feed constitutents, demand extremely 
draggy and offerings, if not plentiful, actu- 
ally too much for ready absorption: re- 
sult has been a selloff of $1.50@4. Quota- 
om otto. unrestricted billing $50, Decatur, 

48.50; 50% unrestricted $55, D 
$ ecatur, 


44% protein $72 


TANKAGE 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient: 
60% $80, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 60% protein $77.50, sacked. 
Kensas City: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply tight; 60% digester $70. 


Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 
strong; $75. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 


supply light; 
60% digester $75, sacked, Ft. Worth. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $70@75, sacked. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample: $68.50. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply gvod; 60% digester $71.50, Cin- 
cinnati. 
St. Paul: Mostly unchanged from last 


week; $70@74, sacked. 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o0.b., 
bagged; $96, bulk, cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

New York: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
protein equivalent, $100, f.0.b., bagged; $96, 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized 
with nearest producing point. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 


262% protein equivalent $100, f.0.b., 
bagged; $96, bulk, cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 


Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $100, bagged, 
f.o.b., freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing plant; bulk $96. 


FARM MIXING 


(Continued from page 1) 


tinuing adjustments in individual 
feed company operations. 

At the same time, they were ad- 
vised that not all of the changes on 
farms are in the direction of home 
mixing. Erwin C. Wascher, vice presi- 
dent of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fair- 
bury, IIl., cited case histories of feed- 
ers who had found it more economical 
to drop existing farm mill operations 
and return to conventional feed or 
concentrate programs. 

Dr. R. J. Mutti, University of Tli- 
nois ag economist, indicated that it 
is necessary to consider each situa- 
tion separately. 

Also, he commented, “Don’t lull 
yourselves to sleep.” 

It was noted that it is not always 
easy to show that there is an advan- 
tage for a commercial mill to mix the 
feed. 

“If feed companies sit still and 
make no advances or changes,” Mr. 
Ray warned, “they will be on the 
way out. However, they have a story 
to tell, and I think the industry will 
make the necessary changes and will 
continue to grow.” 

Mr. Ray and Mr. Wascher brought 
out the various considerations in- 
volved, and Carl Vosloh, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture economist, and 
Dr. Mutti outlined factors which 
farmers must consider. 

The college and USDA economists 
also reviewed some economic studies 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


trend weak; 


and surveys of farm feed 
A recent Illinois survey of important 
hog counties indicated that not very 
many farmers using complete 
tions are currently making feed 
“from the ground up.” In fact, quite 
a number do not use complete rations 
exclusively or at all. Of those using 
complete rations, about 60% buy or 
have the feed prepared off the farm. 
About one fifth of those preparing 
or having feed prepared on the farm 
use purchased ingredients as com- 
pared with commercial supplements. 
However, continuing rapid in- 
creases in size of farm operations 
were noted, and this was cited as a 
key factor in the whole picture. 
One panel member mentioned that 
some feed firms sell fortifiers to farm 
mixers and that the ration produced 
“wouldn't be a poor one.” It appeared 
also from private comments that 
some feed firms are selling premix 
products of various types in some 
cases. But, in general, the panel dis- 
cussion emphasized the values of 
many producers in using conventional 
concentrates or feeds. 
The discussion was moderated by 
Eric Carlson, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. Summaries of panel members’ 
talks follow: 


DR. R. J. MUTTI—Dr. Mutti re- 
ported on an agricultural extension 
service survey made recently for the 
animal science department at the 
University of Illinois. The survey cov- 
ered 10 important hog counties, with 
300 farmers contacted by mail and 
interview. 

The study indicated that 28% fed 
ground and mixed complete rations, 
while 30% used a combination sys- 
tem, free-choice feeding part of the 
time and complete rations part of the 
time. The number feeding free choice 
alone was somewhat greater than the 
number using any other system. 

Among those feeding complete ra- 
tions, 11% purchased the feed out- 
right and 50% had complete feed pre- 
pared off the farm, for a total of 61% 
using an off-farm source. Feed was 
prepared on the farm at 39% of the 
farms using complete rations. Some 
of this could have been mixed by 
mobile units as well as farm facili- 
ties; a distinction was not indicated. 
The 39% where feed was prepared on 
the farm showed this further break- 
down: 33% used a commercial sup- 
plement and 6% used purchased in- 
gredients. Thus, in on-farm milling, 
it was 5% to 1 in favor of purchased 
supplement over making feed “from 
the ground up.” 

Fifty-five per cent of the farmers 
owned a grinder (some were not us- 
ing it for grinding swine feed), 7% 
owned a mixer, 3% owned a grinder 
and mixer, and 35% did not have pro- 
cessing equipment. 

Dr. Mutti said that for a farmer 
considering farm processing of feed, 
several economic factors are involved. 
He mentioned such things as these: 
Availability of unused resources — 
labor, storage, capital, etc.; availabil- 
ity of special procurement opportun- 
ities; performance results from alter- 
native methods; size of farm unit; 
availability of grain; the question of 
whether one wants to use more labor 
or hire more labor. 

He raised the question of whether 
some farmers consider all costs. For 
example, some may not recognize in- 
ventory costs—the cost of storage 
— and tying up capital in inven- 

ory. 

Dr. Mutti pointed out that the in- 
creasing size of farm units is a key 
factor in the feed picture. If units 
become larger, he said, they can sup- 
port a greater fixed investment. He 
cited some state figures on changes 
in size of various types of operations. 
For example, the average number of 
spring sows and gilts per farm went 
from 89 to 9.8 between 1950 and 
1955, for an increase of 0.9. Between 
1958 and 1959, the increase was from 
10.8 to 11.7, or, again, a gain of 0.9. 
Thus, the increase in a recent one- 
year period was as great as in an 


earlier five-year period. And, while 


not a large figure, it could be con- 
sidered as a sharp increase. 

Averages, however, do not show 
how some units are becoming quite 
large. Less than 1% of the farms 
(those at the high end of a scale) 
raise a total number of hogs which 
is greater than the total raised by 
the 25% in the smaller size cate- 
gories. 


CARL VOSLOH—With the contin- 
uing trend toward specialization, the 
feed manufacturing industry may 
have to make changes in its organi- 
zation and operations if it is to con- 
tinue in its present important role, 
said Mr. Vosloh. He warned that the 
industry should be aware of problems 
like farm mixing developments, and 
he suggested that adjustments in 
operations, costs and margins may 
become necessary. Once milling 
equipment has been placed on a farm, 
he said, it is hard for the feed man 
to regain the market. 

Mr. Vosloh noted that a farmer 
should consider several factors be- 
fore going ahead with a farm milling 
operation. He mentioned such things 
as these: (1) The importance of pro- 
per blending, especially on poultry 
feeds. (2) Problems and costs in pro- 
curing, hauling and storing grains or 
ingredients not available on the farm. 
(3) Equipment may be used only 
part of the time. (4) Free choice 
feeding may be cheaper in some 
cases. (5) The farmer may not have 
capital available or could use his 
capital better in some other way. (6) 
Some farmers reduce feed costs by 
buying on a volume basis and by us- 
ing bulk feed. 

USDA is researching 
farm milling and comparing methods 
of feed preparation and distribution, 
Mr. Vosloh reported. He said the 
agency is: (1) Appraising advantages 
and disadvantages of various meth- 
ods, (2) determining conditions where 
a particular method is most econom- 
ical, (3) judging the potential de- 
mand for processing equipment in dif- 
ferent regions, (4) making economic 
comparisons of different methods. 
The data, he said, will be used in 
comparison with data developed in 
economic studies of the feed industry 
which have been made. 

Before making his comments, Mr. 
Vosloh reviewed some of the figures 
reported in two agricultural college 
studies dealing with farm mixing. 
One was a Cornell University report 
in 1958 on three alternative methods 
of grinding and mixing feed—on- 
farm milling, use of a stationary mill 
service, and mobile mill service. Fif- 
teen farms in each category were 
studied. Mr. Vosloh said the report 
indicated that average costs for 100 
Ib. of feed were: Farm milling, $2.64 
if old equipment being used and $2.73 
with new equipment; stationary mill 
service, $2.91; mobile mill service, 
$2.94. It was noted that farmers do- 
ing their own grinding and mixing 
tended to use more of their own 
grain and lower protein levels. 

Home grinding and mixing, it was 
indicated, was less costly because of 
lower equipment costs. The reported 
data showed equipment costs per 
hundredweight of feed were lowest 
for farm milling operations and high- 
est for mobile service. Labor costs 
per hundredweight were highest for 
home milling and least for mobile 
milling. Total equipment, labor and 
trucking costs per cwt. were 
at 18¢ for home milling (but higher 
if equipment was new), 22¢ for sta- 
tionary mill service and 25¢ for mo- 
bile service. 

Mr. Vosloh also reviewed a North 
Carolina report on farm feed process- 
ing which listed break-even points 
and other data for various types of 
farm milling and various types of 
feeding operations. (A story on this 
report appeared in Feedstuffs last 
May.) For example, the report said 
that in a laying operation, 126 tons 
of feed annually or 2,828 layers were 
needed to justify a combination ham- 
mer mill-mixer and _ self-unloading 
bulk trailer. For an automatic mix- 


mill, it was stated, the farmer needed 
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FARM MIXING—Various economic factors in the question of mixing feed 


on the farm were considered by this panel at the Feed Production School in 
Kansas City. Left to right are Erwin Wascher, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, 
Ill.; Oakley Ray, American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago; Carl Vosloh, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington; Dr. R. J. Mutti, ag economist 
at the University of Illinois, and Eric Carlson, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 


moderator. 


to produce 33.8 tons of feed annually, 
or the equivalent of 757 birds. 


OAKLEY RAY—Mr. Ray’s presen- 
tation was devoted primarily to point- 
ing out certain elements which 
have not received much consideration 
in many reports of on-farm milling— 
things like quality comparisons, pel- 
leting, credit and other services pro- 
vided by industry, nutritional know- 
how, labor allowance, capital require- 
ments. 

Mr. Ray expressed confidence that 
the feed business will continue to 
grow. However, he warned that “on- 
the-farm milling should receive seri- 
ous consideration by the feed indus- 
try.” Producers are going to use the 
most efficient methods possible in 
producing meat, milk and eggs. If 
they can manufacture feed on the 
farm more efficiently than it can be 
obtained from commercial sources, 
there will be no separate feed manu- 
facturing industry in the future. 

“However,” he added, “I do not 
expect this to occur.” 

He cited large tonnage increases 
in recent years as indicating that the 
feed industry is providing an impor- 
tant service at a lower cost than most 
producers can provide for themselves. 

At the same time he pointed out 
that the industry will be forced by 
competition to make changes in 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion. 

“It may be,” Mr. Ray said, “that 
our mills of the future will require 
almost no labor—that most old or 
poorly located mills will be aban- 
doned—that many mills will produce 
only one or just a few kinds of feed 
—that delivery from many mills will 
be 100% in bulk—that much feed 
will move directly from the mill into 
nearby feedlot feeders or poultry 
houses — that electronic computers 
will be commonly used for formula- 
tion, with frequent formula changes 
as ingredient prices change. The 
number of producers may decrease 
more than 50%, with most producers 
specializing and multiplying in vol- 
ume—or will agriculture be operating 
under government supply controls 
with severe discrimination against 
volume ? 

“All of these points are pure specu- 
lation. The important point is that 
each company will have to make 
many changes if it is to be success- 
ful.” 

Mr. Ray’s discussion of farm mill- 
ing dealt primarily with mixing feed 
from “the ground up,” or with use of 
a premix which is combined with 
protein and grain. And he devoted 
most attention to outlining the feed 
industry side of the story as it re- 
lates te various well publicized re- 
ports on farm milling costs as com- 
pared with commercial feed. Some of 
the comparisons have included only 
part of the costs and other considera- 
tions connected with on-farm milling. 
with results that are harmful to the 
industry, and to producers who in- 
vest in facilities expecting costs to 
be lower than they turn out to be. 

For one thing, Mr. Ray questioned 
the validity of the assumption that 
the average producer will make a 
feed which will produce results equal 
to those with a good commercial feed. 


| He cited feed companies’ nutritional 
| know-how, their use of industry as 
| well as public research and their 
quality control. Formulas recom- 
mended by the best college nutrition- 
ists will give good results if formu- 
lated and fed exactly as on the ex- 
periment station, but there is often a 
great difference between college and 
farm in conditions, knowledge and 
milling facilities. 

Also, Mr. Ray noted, pelleting 
usually is not considered in compari- 
sons, and budgeted costs in farm 
milling studies would be much great- 
er if pelleting were included. Many 
producers apparently find the advan- 
tages of pellets offsetting the addi- 
tional cost. 

Among industry services frequently 
omitted is credit. Comparisons be- 
tween prices of ingredients (where 
credit is not commonly available) 
and commercial feeds may not be 
valid if the cost of credit or working 
capital used is not included. Industry 
help with production and marketing 
problems also should be considered. 

Some studies have not included any 
cost for labor, although even so-called 
automatic equipment requires some 
attention. Also, one must consider 
the time required to keep up with 
nutrition developments and to pur- 
chase ingredients efficiently without 
having excessive inventory expenses 
or deterioration in quality. Further- 
more, figures on current labor re- 
turns for good farmers indicate that 
the labor of most producers likely to 
engage in farm milling is often worth 
substantially more than has been 
budgeted in most studies of on-farm 
milling. 

Capital requirement is another 
problem, particularly in view of ex- 
panding farms and large capital in- 
vestments. If a producer does not 
have enough capital for an economic- 
sized unit, he may have several pos- 
sible alternative investments which 
will yield a greater return than an 
investment in milling equipment. 


ERWIN C. WASCHER — There 
have been reports 
sources 
switched to farm mixing of feed, 
but Mr. Wascher cited a number 
of cases where the reverse was 
true—where feeders found it more 
economical to purchase feeds and 
drop or alter their farm set-ups 
for feed processing. His point was 
that where all costs are considered, 
many still find it more sound to use 
the products and services of the com- 
mercial feed industry. 

Mr. Wascher noted that the eco- 
nomics of farm mixing includes the 
costs of ingredients, mixing, handling, 
| equipment and transportation. In ad- 
| dition there are the very real costs 
| of “TIDI’—taxes, insurance, depreci- 
| ation and interest on investment. No 

thinking feeder today can run his 

business without considering capital 
and other costs. 

Citing examples of what can hap- 
| pen when all costs are considered, 
| Mr. Wascher mentioned a 5,000-head 
cattle feedlot in Nebraska which he 
| has visited. Sitting idle in the middle 
of this big lot is a $100,000 farm feed 
mill with grain storage. The owner 
said his records proved that he could 


from various | 
on how producers have | 


not afford to buy ingredients sepa- | 


rately and manufacture the necessary 
feed at a price which would allow 
him to operate. Across the fence line, 
another cattle feeding operation con- 
tinues to operate at a profit by pur- 
chasing a conventional supplement 
and supplying the grain locally. 

At a combination broiler-turkey 
operation in Indiana, the owner raises 
50,000 turkeys and 100,000 broilers 
per year. A few years ago, with the 
advent of fat use, he put in a farm 
mixing plant, complete with fat me- 
tering equipment. He bought only 
concentrated amounts of vitamins, 
minerals and drugs. After two years 
of operation with hired help, the 
plant was shut down. Since then only 
farm grains have been added to pur- 
chased conventional concentrate. The 
owner said he could not afford the 
luxury~of hired help to do his own 
mixing, along with the make-ready 
time for each batch and the oc- 
casional error. 

In another area, Mr. Wascher said, 
Honeggers’ is supplying concentrates 
for 300,000 turkeys. “These people,” 
he said, “have some mixing equip- 
ment and have gone the route of 
super concentrates and back to a 
more conventional mixing program 
which provides for addition of 
cracked corn at the farm to the con- 
centrate furnished.” 

At Honeggers’ research farm, 
where regular and experimental hog 
supplements are fed and charged into 
experiments at regular farm-de- 
livered prices, pork has been pro- 
duced the last three years at a feed 
cost never exceeding 944¢ per pound 
of pork. 

“None of these examples prove 
that more minute inclusions of more 
concentrated drugs and vitamins will 
not work,” Mr. Wascher commented. 
“They do show that it will not al- 
ways work. What is true for one op- 
eration, or one section of the country, 
is not necessarily true in another.” 

Mr. Wascher mentioned various sit- 
uations where supplements or con- 
centrates fed free choice or put with 
grain in some way on the farm pro- 
vide the most economical system; 
where it is more economical to buy a 
complete feed because of grain sup- 
ply, equipment and other considera- 
tions; where custom mixing is the 
best set-up; where use of premixes or 
super concentrates can present real 
problems to the farmer in the way 
of hired help, cash outlay, mixing 
efficiency and use of valuable time 
of the manager or owner. 

Also mentioned were unfortunate 
reports in the farm press and else- 
where which create the impression 
that corn and soybean meal alone 
make a good ration, with proper for- 
tification mentioned only casually 
Noting the increased complexity of 
nutrition and disease control and the 
service of the feed industry in this 
area, Mr. Wascher commented: “The 
science of animal nutrition has not 
suddenly become simply a business in 
which you mix corn and soybean 
meal (with an asterisk besides and 
a little footnote at the bottom of 
the tag—oh, yes, you must properly 
fortify this soybean meal).” 


FDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


trols are with us and we will most 
certainly have more, rather than less, 
regulation at both federal and state 
levels as time goes on. Exclusively in- 
trastate feed manufacturing activity 
would not seem to permit exemption 
from the letter or intent of the law 
since, in most cases, the raw mate- 
rial (drug ingredients) and the end 
product (meat or eggs) are shipped 
in interstate commerce. 


Funds have been provided for | 
250 new FDA inspectors and for their 
intensive training. Both Congress and 


the states are generally sympathetic 
to more control of chemicals in our 
food supply. We can assume that 
FDA will be reasonable but firm in 
its approach to controls, with prose- 
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cution based on significant deviations 
from normal. We, as an industry, 
must take all possible steps to con- 
tinue improvement of drug use meth- 
ods. 

“Aside from the paper work in- 
volved in compliance, two major 
problems exist in the feed plant. 
These are: (1) meeting, within rea- 
sonable limits, drug guarantees, and 
(2) contamination of feed mixtures 
with compounds not declared on the 
label. Federal seizures have occurred 
in both these areas, so the problem 
is a real one.” 

Summaries of talks by FDA and in- 
dustry spokesmen follow: 


MEDICATED FEEDS AND THE 
FOOD, DRUG AND COSMETIO 
ACT—The fact that FDA regulations 
have been interpreted to affect all 
medicated feed operations was 
brought out in a talk by an FDA 
official. 

The federal law and regulations 
are regarded as reaching into all 
levels of feed mixing and, within an 
operation, this directly affects pro- 
duction and handling as well as for- 
mulation and distribution. 

And an expanded staff of FDA in- 
spectors will be checking on compli- 
ance. Furthermore, although many 
feed men still feel that they are pri- 
marily feed manufacturers and not 
drug manufacturers, the government 
continues to regard medicated feed 
mixing as a type of drug compound- 
ing since medicated feeds are, under 
the law, classed as drugs. 

As part of a review of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act and regula- 
tions as they affect the feed business, 
Alfred Barnard, director of FDA's 
Kansas City district, had this to say 
about the “interstate commerce” pro- 
vision of the law: “. . . I stated that 
the law prohibits the adulteration or 
misbranding of articles while held for 
sale after shipment in interstate com- 
merce. It also provides for seizure 
of articles which have moved in in- 
terstate commerce and which are 
found to be adulterated or misbrand- 
ed thereafter. This means that raw 
materials which are received in inter- 
state commerce may not legally 
thereafter be either adulterated or 
misbranded by the recipient while 
held for sale. 

“In the case of medicated feeds, it 
is the view of FDA that this provi- 
sion applies to medicated feeds manu- 
factured from interstate active ingre- 
dients. It means that feeds which 
have been fabricated from interstate 
active ingredients may be subject to 
seizure if they are adulterated or mis- 
branded and that those responsible 
for their adulteration or misbrand- 
ing may be subject to criminal and/or 
injunctive action. This remains legal- 
ly true even though the active ingre- 
dient may have been incorporated in 
a premix at some point along the 
line.” 

Mr. Barnard went on to exnlain the 
new drug, antibiotic and food additive 
regulations and how they affect the 
feed business as well as the drug sup- 
pliers. 

He continued: “When an official 
sanction is granted, we try, insofar 
as possible, to assure that the mate- 
rial will reach the feeder under con- 
ditions which will preserve the appli- 
cability of the safetv data to the 
product ultimately distributed. In 
other words, we cannot logically con- 


| clude that a material is safe on the 


basis of furnished information, speci- 
fications and limitations, and subse- 
quently permit that drug to be uti- 
lized under a completely different 
set of circumstances with different 
controls and in different equipment, 
or with different raw materials, and 
still validly conclude that the origi- 
nal safety data is applicable. 

“This means that we have an obli- 
gation to determine that the manu- 
facturing procedures, controls, raw 
materials, ete., which are provided for 
in the application or petition are ad- 
hered to. Unfortunately we have en- 
countered many instances where 


those responsible for production in 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 
Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. mM. Mo. Del. Md. 
3% 752 737 114 924 ,887 2,271 
De 1,132 497 796 773 99 719 1,657 2,109 
August 19 1,175 412 721 672 92 750 1,607 2,07! 
Aw@ust 20 1,117 422 705 664 104 679 1,740 1,757 
August 27 1,09! 44) 645 97 625 1,738 1,658 
September 1,073 353 798 588 92 627 1,741 1,825 
eptember 10 ........656: 1,066 400 7 654 104 719 1,573 1,995 
September . 676 353 600 588 118 603 1,572 1,973 
September 24 ...... 1,008 473 695 610 120 650 1,442 1,894 
Week ending Va W.Va. NC $.c Ga. Fla Ala Miss 
BED cavdecvesttiaccces 683 3,235 305 6,776 243 3,934 2,463 
508 ,077 6 6,640 198 3,659 2,191 
Aug. 6 678 3,095 333 6,231 199 3,518 2,183 
453 080 35! 6,195 294 3,391 2,059 
August 20 457 2,954 364 5,940 283 3,298 2,112 
August 27 7 2,850 331 5,969 288 3,176 2,032 
September 3... 817 413 2,838 302 5,972 245 3,232 1,994 
September 10 .......... ~ "ae 420 2,693 3 5,960 206 3,000 2,022 
September 17 ..........56+ 790 363 2,717 297 6,139 185 3,115 2,009 
September 24 ...........- 778 313 2,645 297 5,961 200 3,107 1,944 
Total 22 areas 
Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 1960 1959 
2,113 354 234 974 «934,933 33,455 
433 2,126 309 228 965 33,552 32,044 
August 6 350 2,037 302 253 1,095 32,893 1,302 
August 13 343 1,876 276 218 1,054 31,693 31,136 
August 20 383 1,912 318 228 886 30,853 30,402 
August 27 35! 1,760 327 180 964 30,070 29.236 
September 3 3,104 3546 1,703 298 19! 96! 29,523 27,913 
September 10 ...........5. 3,035 356 1,611 233 219 1,020 29,037 26,268 
September |7 ............- 3,073 334 1,583 242 192 920 28,442 24,682 
September 24 ........665. 2,905 325 1,658 242 218 1,006 28,491 24,573 


feed plants have ignored or complete- 
ly disregarded the provisions of the 
supplemental new drug applications 
or other clearances under which they 
were operating. We have even en- 
countered instances where top man- 
agement had not made the exact 
terms of these clearances available 
to the production people. To produc- 
tion people, I say: Do not undertake 
to mix a batch of feed subject to 
these regulations without being thor- 
oughly familiar with the procedures 
which you or your firm has agreed to 
follow in obtaining the supplement 
originally. To do so is to jeopardize 
the position of both yourself and your 
firm. .. . You are dealing with ex- 
tremely potent and potentially dan- 
gerous substances. The mixing of 
medicated feeds should be, insofar 
as possible, regarded as a drug com- 
pounding operation and not as simple 
feed mixing... . 

“Each member of this industry 
should, if he does not already, recog- 
nize that he has a responsibility not 
only to comply with the law, but a 
responsibility to his industry as a 
whole, to his own customers and to 
himself as a consumer... . 

“As part of our efforts to bring 
about compliance, we inspect not only 
the drug firms who are manufactur- 
ing the basic drugs but, for obvious 
reasons, those who are fabricating 
from them premixes and/or finished 
feeds.” 

Mr. Barnard said that FDA is try- 
ing to explain to industry what the 
regulations mean and what FDA is 
doing, and he indicated that FDA in- 
spectors will be as helpful as they 
can. 


INSPECTIONS — An associate of 
Mr. Barnard showed Production 
School enrollees slides of pictures 
which have been taken in feed plants 
to familiarize new FDA inspectors 
with feed mill operations. These are 
elementary, but they do cover most 
phases of feed mill operations and 
provide a guide in training inspectors. 
The presentation serves to show fa- 
cilities and procedures and control 
measures which will be checked by 
inspectors. 

The slides are helpful to feed men, 
too, in illustrating the procedures 
which they should be following to 
comply with regulations. 

A set of the slides is available for 
industry use. Persons interested 
should contact Feed Production 
School, Inc., 20 W. 9th St., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 


HOW TO COMPLY WITH FDA 
REQUIREMENTS IN HANDLING 
DRUGS AND FOOD ADDITIVES— 
Inventory Control, Preparation and 
Handling In-Plant Premixes—An ex- 
tensive presentation on this subject 
was prepared by the technical com- 
mittee of the Feed Additives Council 


and was made at the school by Dr. 
H. S. Wilgus of the Ray Ewing Co., 
Pasadena, chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

Dr. Wilgus went through various 
definitions and requirements of the 
federal law and regulations, including 
procedures and requirements on feed 
manufacturers using new drugs. Also, 
he spelled out record keeping and 
other requirements in the feed mill. 
The presentation also included details 
on in-plant premixing, covering such 
things as records, equipment, proce- 
dures and controls that are needed to 
meet FDA requirements. 

(The details on the requirements 
and procedures in mixing and pre- 
mixing will be found in the Produc- 
tion School transcript which is avail- 
able.) 

Feed Additives Council technical 
committee members in addition to 
Dr. Wilgus are J. T. Craig of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., James Fritz 
of Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Sidney 
Goff of American Scientific Labora- 
tories, R. A. Rasmussen of The Peter 
Hand Foundation and Harold Yaco- 
witz of Nopeo Chemical Co. 

“Compliance with FDA regulations 
is neither difficult nor unreasonable,” 
the committee report said. “Practices 
required are those essentially of good 
business management and sound 
plant operations. They should result 
in improved overall production for 
the manufacturer as well as for the 
customer and the consumer. The con- 
scientious feed manufacturer has 
‘nothing to fear except fear itself.’” 

After outlining the procedures and 
suggestions as interpreted by the 
committee, Dr. Wilgus told the feed 
men that actually “it is not so hard 
to follow the system—it is just hard 
to make up our minds to do it.” FDA 
inspectors, he said, will be pleased to 
help feed men with their problems. 

There are, of course, problems in 
compliance with the regulations, but, 
he observed, it is necessary for the 
industry to “live with it.” 

Like others, Dr. Wilgus’ report 
mentioned the interstate vs. intra- 
state situation. “A feed mixer in in- 
trastate trade only should know and 
comply in all respects with the pro- 
cedures and requirements governing 
the use of a new drug,” it was stated. 
“He may be advised that he is not 
required to obtain an effective sup- 
plementary new drug application or 
Antibiotic Form 10. However, it is 
recommended he do so, since one in- 
terpretation is that any feed contain- 
ing a drug which has crossed a state 
line is itself in interstate commerce 
even though the feed is sold and used 
only within the state in which it is 
manufactured.” 

Among other comments was this: 

“It is important to recognize that 


clearance or exemption is specific as 


to use in combinations as well as 
singly. Thus, two drugs may be 
cleared for individual use, but they 
cannot be used in combinations unless 
such combinations are cleared not 
only by new drug application or An- 
tibiotic Form 10 but also as ‘gener- 
ally recognized as safe’ or as a food 
additive.” 

Clarification of the “untenable and 
unfair situation” regarding estrogens 
and arsenicals (resulting from the 
Delaney clause), it was indicated, 
is expected by March 6, 1961 (when 
the food additive regulations are to 
be fully effective). 


BATCH MIXING WITH PRE- 
MIXES—James C. Hamilton of Con- 
sumers Cooperative Assn., Kansas 
City, got into some of the details of 
both premixing and mixing feeds, 
using premixes or concentrates of 
various types. He pointed out a good 
many recommendations in the way of 
procedures, controls and checks to 
assure both good products and com- 
pliance with FDA regulations. 

His illustrated presentation includ- 
ed details on the formulation of a 
chick starter as an example of a mod- 
ern feed, plus details on various types 
of premixes and concentrates which 
could be made and used in arriving at 
the complete feed. The premixes and 
concentrates which he defined includ- 
ed: (a) a premix of trace minerals; 
(b) a premix of the vitamins and 
antioxidant; (c) a more diluted pre- 
mix, called “fortifier,” which contains 
the trace mineral premix plus the 
vitamin premix plus the drugs plus 
the antibiotic; (d) a mix called a 
“builder,” which contains all ingredi- 
ents except soybean oj] meal, grain 
and grain by-products; (e) a mix 
called a “concentrate,” which con- 
tains all ingredients except the grains 
and grain by-products. 

Mr. Hamilton said that the job of 
premixing mix (a) and mix (b) 
should be left to the experts or spe- 
cialists, with special mixing facilities 
and trained personnel. Many small to 
medium size mills, he said, also ob- 
tain such mixes as (c), (d) and (e) 
from manufacturers who are better 
equipped to do a more accurate job 
of making such mixes. He said he be- 
lieved that any ingredient going into 
a ton of feed at the rate of 10 Ib. 
or less should be “premixed.” 


DRUG CONTAMINATION IN 
FEED MIXING AND CONVEYING 
—Compliance with drug guarantees 
has been a real problem for the feed 
industry — in part, confounded by 
type of sampling method used, by 
chemical recovery problems and by 
mixing problems. This was pointed 
out by Dr. Walter Glista, vice presi- 
dent and director of research, Wirth- 
more Feeds, Waltham, Mass. (Dr. 
Glista. was unable to attend the 
school, and his paper was read by 
Stanley Juscen of Wirthmore.) 

In connection with guarantees, Dr. 
Glista cited a Texas control service 
report indicating that from 13 to 
100% of the drug-containing feeds 
listed were found to be high or low 
in drug content by more than 20%, 
with none of the drugs free of prob- 
lems. The pattern, if not the magni- 
tude, in other areas is probably simi- 
lar for some of the compounds. 

Discussing contamination, Dr. Glis- 
ta pointed out that seizure and ac- 
tion under the federal law involve 
misbranding a given feed if it is made 
with drug ingredients not declared on 
the label. This is true even if the 
“contaminant” is present at a level of 
20 ppm. or less. 

Sources of contamination include 
dust, carryover from previous runs, 
cleanings and errors. Flushing with 
corn meal or other cleaning proce- 
dures must be employed, with de- 
struction of the dust or cleanings. 
Run-ins of drug-containing feeds 
should go into “identical” feeds. Resi- 
dues of any type may not be used in 
any feed in which the drug is not 
declared, regardless of level or harm- 
less nature of the drug impurity. 

As part of his paper, Dr. Glista re- 
vealed a useful procedure developed 
by Wirthmore to differentiate quali- 


tatively between several drugs. This 
rapid drug differentiation method is 
useful for tracing drug contamination 
in dust or feeds and has other uses, 
too. (It is described on page 8.) 


PREMIXING—4J. G. Pierce of Wal- 
nut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, 
Iowa, as part of a talk on premixing 
equipment and procedures, recom- 
mended certain cleanout and other 
steps to avoid contamination and 
comply with FDA regulations. 

Also, he said, “In order to insure 
compliance with FDA regulations, 
certain procedures must be followed 
in addition to strict inventory ac- 
counting of ingredients and finished 
premixes. These are: (1) Proper 
identification of used cleanout mate- 
rial. This must be identified as to 
origin, content, date and mixture des- 
ignated for reuse of cleanout mate- 


rial. (2) All premixes should be iden-. 


tified by batch and run number and 
date, if possible. (3) Setbacks at start 
and finish of run must be properly 
handled and identified.” 


STATIC PROBLEM — Charles 
Hotchkiss of the American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, said that in connec- 
tion with federal and state regula- 
tions, feed men should review their 
operations and be more aware of pos- 
sible static electricity problems in 
feed mixing and handling. 

Mr. Hotchkiss’ recommendations 
are summarized elsewhere in this 
issue, but he also called attention to 
the need for feed men to understand 
the static problem. Grounding of 
equipment has helped a great deal, 
but there also should be concern with 
possible static properties in ingredi- 
ents, including trace ingredients. 

In many instances the problem is 
basically that of the supplier of the 
additive or ingredient, it was indi- 
cated, but the feed man should recog- 
nize the problem and ways to mini- 
mize it if he is to meet the medicated 
feed regulations. 


AAFCO 
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will be presented by Warren A. Arm- 
strong, quality control and formula- 
tion manager, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., on “Feed For- 
mulation by Linear Programming and 
Its Effect on Feed Control Work.” 
Both talks will be heard Oct. 12. 


States Relations Session 


The AAFCO convention is to open 
Tuesday, Oct. 11, with pre-registra- 
tion, beginning at 2 p.m. in the Shore- 
ham Hotel. A general discussion ses- 
sion of states relations topics will be 
conducted Tuesday evening, starting 
at 7 p.m. 

The states relations session, spon- 
sored jointly by AAFCO and AFMA, 
will be based upon questions submit- 
ted by industry and feed control of- 
ficials. Bruce Poundstone, AAFCO 
secretary, reports that questions for 
this session should be sent directly 
to either Leroy Schilt, manager, de- 
velopment division, product control 
department, Ralston Purina Co., 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, 
Mo., or to Wally Griem, State Chem- 
ist, Feed and Fertilizer Section, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Biochemis- 
try Building, Madison 6, Wis. 

Regular registration the morning 
of Oct. 12 will precede the general 
session which is to begin at 1 p.m. in 
the hotel’s West Ballroom. 

The program’s first report will be 
by the association’s secretary. Mar- 
vin H. Snyder of Charleston, W.Va., 
AAFCO president, will address the 
convention following roll call by 
states and announcements and ap- 
pointment of committees. 

Continuation of the general session 
Thursday morning, Oct. 13, will in- 
clude memorial designations; reports 
from the executive, credentials, audit- 
ing and resolutions committees, and 
election of officers. 

A session for feed control officials 
only is planned for 10 a.m. to 12 noon 
Oct. 13. 
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MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


responding week last year. A new 
high top hog price was recorded in 
Chicago this week—$18.25—the best 
since Aug. 9. 


Pacific Northwest 


Poultry and livestock formula feed 
movement continued very good 
throughout Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho this week. Trade sources indi- 
cated at Portland that turkey feed 
demand was on the heavy side, but 
showed signs of tapering off in the 
face of increased slaughtering of mar- 
ket ready birds. 

Alfalfa hay feeding has been some- 
what curtailed throughout Oregon 
and Washington coastal feeding dis- 
tricts because of mild, warm Indian 
summer weather which allowed cattle 
to graze. Week-end showers were fa- 
vorable for pasture grass growth, but 
ranges east of the Cascade markets 
appeared on the dry side and fur- 
nished only a minimum of feed. 

Portland feed manufacturers re- 
ported volume of trade as satisfac- 
tory. The feed grain market turned 
unsettled for all offerings with the 
exception of oats because of the 
scheduled Sept. 30 rail rate cut of 
25% on grain being shipped from the 
country to Oregon and Washington 
coastal ports. The oats supply picture 
was tight and prices advanced as 
much as $1.50 ton. 

Alfalfa hay listings held unchanged 
at Portland and Seattle where not 
much activity was reported. Growers 
in some Pacific Northwest producing 
districts were harvesting fourth cut- 
ting hay and in some instances qual- 
ity of this hay was exceptionally good. 


Ohio Valley 


Although reports this week from 
formula feed manufacturers and in- 
gredient wholesalers were decidedly 
mixed, the market on the whole main- 
tained the stronger tone noted last 
week. Indications were that sales this 
fall and winter will be in somewhat 
greater volume than they were a year 
earlier, despite the anticipated bump- 
er fall crop harvest on farms through- 
out the valley. 

While there presently are virtually 
no backlogs of orders, business is con- 
tinuing in sufficient tonnages to re- 
quire maintenance of 40-hour work 
schedules at practically all plants, 
with a further cheering note that 
employment has had to be increased 
in several plants. 

The situation was further en- 
couraged by the steady heavy retail 
demand for eggs and all types of 
poultry, including turkeys, with retail 
prices generally up 1¢ doz. or more 
for eggs and 1¢ lb. for poultry. De- 
spite ample offerings at area stock- 
yards, purchasing has been sufficient- 
ly brisk during the last week to main- 
tain satisfactory price levels. 


South Central 


Formula feed demand is holding 
steady again this week, neither ap- 
preciably better nor worse than it 
has been for the entire month. Mill 
production time stays in a narrow 
range also, with most plants operat- 
ing between four and five days a 
week, 

Egg feed sales are going along very 
well, helped by the excellent prices 
being paid for top quality eggs. Dairy 
feed shipments continue good also. Al- 
though hog feed totals are down some 
because of heavy marketings, encour- 
agement over the $18 top in the hog 
market should result in a good pig 
and sow feed demand fairly soon. 

Bookings are getting underway on 
fall and winter cattle feeds with some 
mills reporting a good acceptance 
from feeders. Deliveries may start 
slowly but expectations are that by 
the middle of October tonnage from 
this source will build up enough to 
give a long-awaited lift to mill run- 
ning time. 
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MOLASSES 
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molasses,” he comments. “In addi- 
tion to producers, we also know that 
several large feed manufacturers are 
greatly concerned over the use of a 
definition that allows adulteration. ... 

“We are not suggesting that a mix- 
ture not be allowed, but we are sug- 
gesting that molasses distributors la- 
bel their product as a mixture when 
it is offered to the livestock feed 
trade”, 

It was noted that the AFMA Nu- 
trition Council committee favors a re- 
turn to the former official definition. 


Moisture Standard Proposal 

Mr. Doyle says another problem 
involves the possible substitution of 
a moisture standard for Brix deter- 
mination in the official feeding cane 
molasses definition. He reports that 
“a move is being made to incorporate 
such a change in the official defini- 
tion.” 

He further comments: “We call at- 
tention to the recommendations for 


grading and labeling as outlined in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Marketing Research Report No. 302 
‘Factors in Developing Grades and 
| Standards of Blackstrap Molasses for 
Feed.’ 

“The establishment of a moisture 
and total sugars standard, as op- 
posed to the present Brix and total 
sugars standard, would materially 
lessen the ability of the molasses 
user to determine the quality of -his 
molasses purchases. 

“The determination of an accurate 
moisture percentage in molasses is 
not a determination to be undertaken 
except by a trained laboratory tech- 
nician, with expensive and delicate 
laboratory equipment at his disposal. 

“Further, the determination re- 
quires at least 24 hours to complete. 


An accurate Brix determination can 


| be made by any reasonably intelligent 


with inexpensive and sim- 
in a matter of a few 


individual, 
ple equipment, 
minutes. 

“The establishment of three grades 
for feeding cane molasses would, in 
our opinion, present a needless com- 


plication to the molasses distribution 
industry and the feed manufacturing 
industry. The labeling of manufac- 
tured mixed feeds would be greatly 
complicated if the ingredient list 
called for the inclusion of a statement 
as to the grade of molasses used. 

“Tf a purchaser of molasses is in- 
terested in a higher quality molasses 
than the standard molasses, such a 
product is presently available at a 
premium price determined from an 
established formula.” 


MILL, ELEVATOR BURN 

KERSEY, COLO.—Harold Dunn of 
nearby Brush, Colo., is salvaging most 
of the 30,000 bu. of grain lost in a 
$100,000 fire of the Farmers Union 
Elevator recently here. The fire, of 
undetermined origin, destroyed the 
entire elevator and feed and bean 
plants. They were filled with feed 
grains and 3,000 sacks of pinto beans. 
The loss was fully covered by in- 
surance. 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your _ but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 
customers must make money if you are going to be good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 
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